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ALLGEMEINE EINLEITUNG 


ZUR ENTWICKLUNG DER BÜROKRATIE IN BYZANZ 
ZWISCHEN DEM 10. UND DEM 12. JAHRHUNDERT 


Beitráge der table ronde zum Thema "bureaucratie byzantine, Xe - 
XII siècles" auf dem 18. Internationalen ByzantinistenkongreB 
Moskau, 8. bis 15. August 1991. 


Die Bürokratie eines Staates genieDt im allgemeinen einen eher 
zwiespältigen Ruf: Einerseits ist ihr Funktionieren die notwendige 
Vorbedingung für die staatliche Existenz, andererseits gilt sie als 
Instrument der Repression, als ein Mittel, die Freiheit des Einzel- 
nen zu beschneiden und ihn unter das Joch von mehr oder weniger 
bóswilligen Beamten zu zwingen, die sein Geld eintreiben und ihn 
durch sinnlose Gesetze und Verordnungen peinigen. Dieses Bild 
gilt auch für den Verwaltungsapparat des byzantinischen Reiches, 
dessen Effizienz zwar häufig gelobt, aber ebenso häufig auch als 
unmenschlich getadelt wird. 

Von diesen allgemeingültigen Vorurteilen einmal abgesehen gilt 
auch die Beschäftigung mit der Bürokratie als in hohem Maße 
langweilig, ebenso von Staub bedeckt, wie man es staatlichen Ver- 
waltungen gemeinhin unterstellt. Dem mag so sein. Auf der ande- 
ren Seite ist aber die Administration, die ein (jeder) Staat aufbaut 
und benutzt, sowohl ein Indiz für den Zustand, in dem dieser Staat 
Sich befindet, als zugleich auch ein entscheidender Bestandteil von 
ihm, der für die Entwicklung, sei es zum Guten oder zum Bösen, 
Von ausschlaggebender Bedeutung ist. 

Dies trifft auch und gerade auf das byzantinische Reich zu. So 
gilt die spätantike Zeit noch geradezu als Paradies einer hypertro- 
Phen Verwaltung, während man die "heroische" (Ostrogorsky) 
Epoche vom 7. bis zu den Anfängen des 11. Jahrhunderts nicht 
zuletzt mit der Zerschlagung der spätantiken Zivil- und Militärad- 
Ministration und mit der Etablierung des "einfachen" Themensy- 
Stems in Verbindung bringt, das erst solche "heroischen" Leistun- 
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gen ermóglicht haben soll. Bezeichnenderweise ist es dann 
wiederum die "Entartung" dieses Systems und seine Überwuche. 
rung durch immer neue bürokratische Hemmnisse, die im 11. 
Jahrhundert zum Kollaps des ganzen Staates führt und zur 
Ursache für den Fall von Byzanz wird, eine Einschätzung, die 
ebenso falsch ist, wie sie einleuchtend klingt. 

Die table ronde, die zum Thema "bureaucratie byzantine, X° . 
XIIe siècles” im Rahmen des Kongresses veranstaltet worden ist, 
hatte sich zum Ziel gesetzt, die grundsätzlichen Veränderungen, 
die in dieser Zeit in der staatlichen Administration beobachtet wer- 
den können, zu diskutieren und nach ihrer Bedeutung für die Ent- 
wicklung des Reiches bis hin zu den Komnenen und Angeloi zu 
fragen. Naturgemäß konnten in einer einzigen Veranstaltung nicht 
alle Aspekte des Themas gleichermaßen behandelt werden, zumal 
einige der eingeladenen Redner wider Erwarten nicht teilnehmen 
konnten. Die gehaltenen Beiträge sind hier, in leicht überarbeiteter 
und erweiterter Form, abgedruckt. Für die Initiative zu der Druck- 
legungist W.E. Kaegi zu danken, der ebenso die Verbindung zu 
dem Verlag Hakkert hergestellt hat. Mir selbst bleibt nur noch, ein 
letztes Mal den Teilnehmern an der table ronde für ihre Beiträge 
und die Bereitschaft zu einer intensiven und, wie ich hoffe, frucht- 
baren Diskussion zu danken, ebenso wie den Organisatoren des 
Kongresses, die diese Veranstaltung angeregt und ermöglicht ha- 
ben. 


Ralph-Johannes Lilie / Berlin 


POINT DE VUE SUR L'EFFICACITÉ ADMINISTRATIVE 
ENTRE LES X*ET XI: SIÈCLES 


J.-CL. CHEYNET / PARIS 


On a coutume d'opposer le X* siécle qui marque l'apogée de 
l'Empire médiéval au XIIe siècle qui, au mieux, est considéré 
comme le dernier moment de sa grandeur d'un Etat en sursis, 
sinon comme annongant la catastrophe de 1204. Or l'image que 
nous avons de ce siècle et notamment de la fin de la période est 
largement tributaire de l'oeuvre des frères Chöniatai, Nicétas, le 
haut fonctionnaire et historien et Michel, le métropolite d'Athènes. 
Le premier, dans son Histoire, met en exergue tous les élé- 
ments d'explication qui justifient l'effondrement de l'Empire en 
1204: il suffit de comparer son récit du règne de Manuel Comnène 
avec celui, antérieur, de Jean Kinnamos. Michel, dans la tradition 
des hommes d'Eglise envoyés hors de Constantinople, tels Jean 
Mauropous à Euchaites ou Théophylacte Héphaistos à Ochrida 
pour ne citer que les exemples proches dans le temps, considéra sa 
nomination comme un véritable exil au bout du monde. De plus, le 
lettré qu'était Michel Chóniatés ne pouvait se défendre de compa- 
rer implicitement, mais aussi parfois ouvertement, l'Athénes qu'il 
avait sous les yeux, petite ville provinciale sans éclat particulier, à 
la cité antique, centre des sciences et des arts, spectacle qui lui ar- 
racha de longues lamentations sur la décadence de la ville!. 

Il nous semble intéressant de vérifier ce jugement pessimiste à 
Propos de l'administration, bon indice du fonctionnement des ins- 
ütutions impériales, que bien des historiens modernes ont suivi: la 
chute de Constantinople est due, à leur avis, à la décadence in- 


En 1154, Georges Tornikès, dans une lettre au métropolite D'Athènes, 
“orges Bourtzès, évoquait la déception de ce dernier qui, au lieu des Socrate et 
" aton, ne vit que "des chaudronniers et des forgerons travailler au marteau et à 
ten ume" (Georges et Dèmètrios Tornikès, Lettres et discours, introduction, 

Xtes, analyses traduction et notes par J. DARROUZES, Paris 1970, p. 206. 
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terne de l'Empire, sous la dynastie des Anges. Bien entendu nous 
ne disposons pas d'instruments précis pour la mesure de l'effica- 
cité administrative, mais nous avons sélectionné quelques critères 
sur lesquels nous avons des éléments d'information, sans jamais 
prétendre atteindre une grande précision: le niveau technique et 
donc la compétence des fonctionnaires, la capacité à faire respecter 
les ordres impériaux, le degré de corruption des responsables, 
enfin les résultats obtenus. 

Nous pouvons nous former une opinion sur l'administration ci- 
vile, car nous avons conservé des documents de la pratique à partir 
du X* siècle. Jusqu'à la veille de la prise de Constantinople, l'Em- 
pire ne semble pas manquer de personnel. Ainsi en 1196, on jugea 
nécessaire de réunir, dans un intervalle de quelques semaines, un 
tribunal administratif comptant jusqu'à dix-huit membres pour 
déterminer si les navires détenus par le monastère de Lavra, certes 
fort réputé, devait payer ou non la dime sur les vins?. On peut faire 
une observation semblable sur la maniére dont sont décrites les 
limites des propriétés dans certains documents conservés dans les 
archives des monastères de l'Athos. Au X* siècle, on se contenait 
de quelques indications générales, à partir du XI* siécle les limites 
sont établies avec un plus grand soin, indiquant les changements 
de direction; l'absence de documents conservés du XII* siécle ne 
permet malheureusement pas de suivre l'évolution, mais au début 
du XIV* siècle, jamais les actes n'auront été plus précis. 

Sans doute, d'aucuns verront en cette procédure un exemple de 
la complexité croissante et inutile de l'administration plutót qu'un 
signe de progrès, mais il faut remarquer que cette évolution impli- 
que l'existence d'un personnel nombreux et bien formé. Si l'on 
observe l'anthroponymie des fonctionnaires de la fin du XII 
siècle, on reconnaît à côté d'un certain nombre de familles bien 
connues, au service de l'Etat depuis longtemps, des noms nou- 
veaux, ce qui suppose que des jeunes gens, d'extraction assez 
modeste, pouvaient étudier suffisamment et rejoindre les rangs de 
2 Archives de l'Athos V. Actes de Lavral, éd. P. LEMERLE, N. SVORONOS, ^ 
GUILLOU, Denise PAPACHRYSSANTHOU, Paris 1970, N° 67, et P. LEMERLE, Notes SW 
l'administration byzantine à la veille de la IV* croisade d'après deux document 
inédits des archives de Lavra, REB 19, 1961, p. 258-272. 
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ja haute fonction publique, indice que le recrutement n'était pas 
uniquement fait par tradition familiale, mais restait également 
ouvert aux gens compétents. 

Porter un jugement sur la compétence des militaires est beau- 
coup plus délicat. Il suffit apparemment de les juger sur leurs ré- 
sultats, mais une telle appréciation sera trompeuse, si on ne tient 
pas compte des circonstances extérieures: il est plus facile de 
briller face à des adversaires faibles et peu nombreux. Au XIIe 
siècle, les plus hauts postes sont occupés par des parents de l'em- 
pereur et on déduira que les liens du sang l'emportent sur les 
qualités requises pour commander. Cependant, sous Jean et 
Manuel Comnéne, la famille impériale fournit de bons soldats, qui 
servirent durant une longue période et acquirent de l'expérience. 
De plus des hommes nouveaux purent s'intégrer à la haute hiérar- 
chie et recurent en récompense la main de princesses impériales 
(Tatikios, Axouch, Lapardas...). Ainsi était corrigé l'inconvénient 
d'un recrutement trop restreint. Il est indéniable que, sous les 
Anges, certains généraux furent choisis plus pour leur fidélité 
supposée que pour leur expérience de la guerre, mais Isaac II et 
Alexis III confiaient encore des commandements à des éléments de 
valeur, Alexis Branas, Basile Batatzès, et continuérent de recevoir 
des étrangers tels Conrad de Montferrat, un Latin trés expérimen- 
té, Ivankos et Chrysos, des Bulgares, tous mariés à des princesses 
Ange?. Enfin on notera que la nomination de proches parents n'est 
pas un phénomène inconnu des siècles précédents: Nicéphore II 
Phocas qui ne manquait pas de prestige au sein de l'armée nomma 
Son neveu Bardas, duc de Chaldée et confia en Italie du Sud des 
forces importantes à un autre neveu, Manuel, pour assujettir les 
musulmans de Sicile. Au reste l'expérience ne fut guère concluante 
Puisque, faute d'avoir apprécié la position des forces sur le terrain, 

uel fut sévèrement battu et tué‘. Au siècle suivant, Romain III 
8yros nomma duc d'Antioche son beau-frére, Constantin 
ténos; Michel IV placa au méme poste successivement ses 
frères Nicétas et Constantin et fit de son beau-frére, Etienne, le 
Que ces alliances matrimoniales n'aient pas atteint leur objectif, la fidélité 


"n lien dynastique, est une autre question. 
LEON DIACRE, ed. Bonn. p. 66-67. 
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chef de la flotte; Isaac Comnène fit de son frère Jean, un 
domestique des Scholes, etc...5. 


Le respect des ordres impériaux. 


On a souvent l'impression, bien à tort, que le maître d'un 
Empire aussi centralisé se faisait obéir instantanément jusqu'aux 
extrémités de la province la plus reculée. En réalité, en dehors du 
paiement régulier de l'impót, les populations jouissaient d'une 
certaine autonomie pour la gestion des affaires locales, à l'exemple 
des akritai de la frontière arabo-byzantine jusqu'au X° siècle, des 
Slaves gouvernés par un archonte dans le cadre d'une sklavinie, 
ou des citadins des villes frontalières. 

Nombreux sont les historiens qui ont souligné la nécessité de 
renouveler pendant tout le X* siécle les novelles impériales visant à 
limiter l'extension de la grande propriété pour des raisons fiscales 
et qui y ont vu, à juste titre, un signe clair de l'inefficacité de ces 
mesures, du moins à moyen terme; chacun sait qu'à partir du XIe 
siécle, la grande propriété l'emporta. Il n'y a donc rien de neuf au 
XIIe siècle lorsqu'on apprend que les lettres impériales restaient 
parfois sans effet méme sous Manuel Ier, à l'apogée de la dynastie 
des Comnène. L'affaire la plus célèbre se rapporte à la coutume 
qu'avaient les populations et notamment les grands propriétaires 
établis sur le littoral de piller la cargaison des navires rescapés de 
la tempête. Bien des empereurs, nous dit Chôniatès, avaient tenté 
de mettre fin à cette pratique et avaient vainement expédié des 
monceaux d'ordres impériaux au point que les fonctionnaires de la 
cour jugeaient le mal irrémédiable$. Seule la perspective d'un 
châtiment capital appliqué par l'empereur Andronic dont on con- 
naissait la cruauté y mit fin. A la mort de cet empereur les habitu- 
des anciennes se rétablirent assurément. On en concluera que, 
quelle que soit la période, les mesures qui allaient à l'encontre de 
l'évolution sociale, en s'attaquant aux intéréts des puissants, qu'ils 
5 Pour toutes les références et pour d'autres cas similaires, cf. J.-CL CHEYNET: 
Pouvoirs et contestation à Byzance, Paris 1990, p. 310-311. 


6  NICETAS CHONIATES, Nicetae Choniatae Historia, ed. J.A. van DIE 
Berlin, New-York 1975, p. 326-329. 


TEN. 
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soient fonctionnaires ou grands propriétaires, étaient plutôt mal 
appliquées. 

En revanche, les décisions concernant l'ordre public étaient im- 
médiatement exécutées. En témoigne, de manière éclatante la déci- 
sion de Manuel Comnène de faire arrêter le même jour tous les 
Vénitiens qui séjournaient dans l'Empire. La réussite de cette opé- 
ration témoigne d'une organisation remarquable et d'une capacité à 
conserver un secret suffisamment longtemps. 

On considère souvent comme des indices d'une administration 
moins respectée les rébellions menées par Léon Sgouros dans le 
Péloponnése ou par Théodore Mangaphas à Philadelphie. Cette 
dernière fut du reste plutôt brève et ne se différencia guère du type 
des révoltes qui touchaient les provinces frontières de l'empire, à 
l'exemple de l'Italie aux X* et XIe siécles?. Quant à Sgouros, il est 
difficile de déterminer dans quel cadre il a effectivement agi, du 
moins avant 1203, car des membres de sa famille participèrent 
également à l'administration centrale dans le bureau de la mer qui 
relevait du mégaduc Michel Stryphnos. Or ce dernier personnage, 
par cette fonction, avait aussi la haute main sur l'administration du 
thème de l'Hellade-Péloponnèse. Il est donc possible que Léon 
Sgouros ait appartenu à sa suite et ait agi en collusion avec lui. 
L'Hellade et le Péloponnése possédaient une tradition de turbu- 
lence: à Ezéros en Laconie éclata dans le seconde moitié du X* 
siècle une rébellion à laquelle participèrent les fils d'un mystérieux 
Baldos, mouvement facilement dispersé par le stratége local et qui 
ne nous est connu que par le hasard d'une correspondance con- 
Servée?. Au siècle suivant, les habitants de Naupacte lassés du 
poids des impôts, massacrèrent leur stratége. Les Valaques de 
l'Hellade se soulevèrent dans la région de Larissa, pour le méme 
motif!0, Tous ces troubles illustrent la difficile gestion des régions 


7 Cf. J.-Cl. CHEYNET, op. cit., p. 385. 

Léon Sgouros, avant même son mariage en 1204 avec une fille de l'empe- 
Teur Alexis Ange, était en relation avec les plus hauts personnages de l'Empire 
ct détenait la très haute dignité de sébastohypertatos. Nous en avons la preuve 
Par le sceau du sébaste Jean Branas, sous doute le défenseur de Dyrrachion en 
1185, qui réemploya un sceau de Sgouros: Ioanna KOLTSIDA - MAKRE, Overstruck 
$7 co rais. Studies in Byzantine sigillography 2, Washington D.C. 1990, p. 


9 
J. DARROUZES, Epistoliers byzantins du X* Siècle, Paris 1960, p. 357). 
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frontières ou des provinces les plus éloignées de la capitale, quelle 
que soit la période considérée!! , 


La corruption des fonctionnaires et les exactions fiscales. 


L'image de l'administration à la fin du XIIe siècle n'est pas très 
brillante de ce point de vue. Michel Stryphnos, le mégaduc, met- 
tant à profit sa parenté impériale — il était le beau-frére des empe- 
reurs Isaac et Alexis Ange —, fut en quelque sorte un véritable 
champion de la vénalité!2. Il réclamait des sommes indues aux 
habitants de l'Attique et surtout n'hésitait pas à vendre l'équipe- 
ment de la flotte dont il avait la charge!?. Les juges des tribunaux 
ne valaient guére mieux, inclinant leurs jugements en fonction des 
sommes recues. Cette triste situation ne marque pas cependant de 
changement notable avec ce que nous savons des époques précé- 
dentes. Kékauménos, l'auteur des Conseils et Récits, rappelle que 
trop souvent les officiers de la flotte acceptaient d'étre soudoyés 
pour dispenser leurs hommes du service effectif. Les navires man- 
quaient donc de rameurs. Les chefs de la flotte n'oubliaient pas de 
visiter les iles, y coinpris la Créte et Chypre pour y embarquer des 
denrées locales et prendre les piéces d'or qu'ils estimaient leur étre 
dues!^. Le méme Kékauménos conseillait à ses fils, au cas où ils 
exerceraient une fonction judiciaire, de ne pas trancher en faveur 
de celui qui leur offrirait les plus beaux cadeaux. 

L'exploitation financière de la parenté impériale n'est pas une 


10 J.-Cl. CHEYNET, op. cit., p. 39 et 72. 

11 KEKAUMENOS, Conseils et Récits, ed. G.G. LITAVRIN, Moscou 1972, p. 152, 
158-160. 

12 NICETAS CHONIATES, op. cit., p. 491. Lorsque Stryphnos vint à Athènes qui 
faisait partie de son ressort, Michel Chôniatès, dans son discours de bienvenue, 
insista fortement sur le fait que la gloire ne vient ni de la richesse, ni de la 
parenté impériale, mais de la vertu, en espérant que le mégaduc serait bien con- 
vaincu de cette vérité (MızanA 'Axouiwátov tod Xavıdıov tà owbouéva, ed. 
Sp. LAMPROS, Athènes 1889-1890, I p. 338). Dans une lettre au même person 
nage, le métropolite d'Athènes, se hâta de préciser que Stryphnos ne devait pas 
s'attendre à recevoir de fortes sommes, car les gens d'Athènes n'avaient que pe 
de ressources (II, p. 99). 

13 Ibidem, p. 541 (mss PLO). 

14 KEKAUMENOS, op. cit., p. 292-294. 
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idée neuve. Léon, frère de l'empereur Nicéphore Phocas, édifia 
une fortune considérable en trafiquant sur le blé, n'hésitant pas à 
provoquer une disette à Constantinople, revendant ainsi fort cher 
le blé qu'il avait acheté bon marché!5. Sous le méme empereur 
Nicéphore Phocas, un ancien stratége devenu moine, Dermokai- 
tès, fut consulté par l'empereur qui lui demanda de préciser les re- 
venus dont il disposait quand il était encore stratége; l'empereur 
explique la raison de cette enquéte: les stratéges contemporains 
étaient fort courageux, mais étaient vaincus par l'appât du gain!6. 
Cette anecdote me parait trés significative: la vénalité ne va pas 
nécessairement de pair avec la médiocrité, puisque les généraux en 
question remportaient les plus grands succès face aux Hamdanides 
d'Alep. 

Les oeuvres de Michel Chôniatès témoignent assurément d'abus 
fiscaux supportés par les populations locales. Mais Michel se 
plaint de la mauvaise répartition des impóts — les plus riches reje- 
tant la charge sur les plus pauvres — tout autant que des exactions 
proprement dites. Il souffre également de ce que sa ville ne profite 
pas des exemptions accordées à Thébes. Sans doute ne faut-il pas 
nier les abus, notamment de la part des autorités locales qui préle- 
vèrent plus que leur dû; toutefois il faut rappeler deux points. Tout 
d'abord il semble que l'Hellade ne payait pas volontiers ses 
impóts, comme en témoigne une lettre de Michel Psellos à un juge 
du Péloponnèse et de l'Hellade. Psellos rapporte qu'un de ses 
amis, sans doute un constantinopolitain, nommé dioecète d'Athè- 
nes, fonctionnaire qui a pour charge de lever l'impót, se rendit 
dans cette ville et, comme Chôniatès, un siècle plus tard, crut en- 
trer en Scythie au lieu de parvenir dans la célèbre ville des arts. 
Les malheurs du dioecète n'étaient pas terminés, car il ne savait 
Comment persuader ses administrés de payer les impôts dûs!?. En 
Second lieu, en période plus calme les besoins de l'Etat étaient, 
semble-t-il, couverts sans difficulté majeure; ainsi sous Jean II et 
Manuel le trésor impérial ne parait pas avoir connu de pénurie et 
Uhyperpére resta stable. 


197, annis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, ed. I. THURN, Berlin - New-York 
16 P 278; LEON DIACRE, op. cit., p. 64). 
17 DARROUZES, Op. cit., p. 148. 

PsELLos, Mecavwvixth) BifAioÓrikn V, p. 268. 
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Les résultats obtenus. 


Ce que la population des provinces exige avant tout, en contre 
partie des efforts demandés, c'est la protection contre les ennemis 
ou les troubles intérieurs, brigandage, rébellions... Certes avec le 
XII* siécle finissant, revint le temps des invasions dues aux incur- 
sions bulgaro-coumanes, auxquelles s'ajoutérent quelques raids 
turcs et un essor de la piraterie. Mais le reste du siécle avait été re- 
marquablement calme, notamment en Europe, si l'on excepte un 
raid normand, des opérations sur la frontière avec les Serbes et les 
Hongrois et quelques incidents locaux lors de la traversée de la 
seconde croisade. Même à la fin du siècle, le thème de l'Hellade- 
Péloponnèse aurait dû jouir d'une relative tranquillité puisqu'il 
était éloigné des théâtres de guerre. Or Michel Chôniatès nous pré- 
sente un tableau désastreux: l'Attique aurait été dépeuplée; l'agri- 
culture serait devenue impraticable, car les plaines cótiéres étaient 
désormais exposées à la piraterie endémique. Sans vouloir contes- 
ter dans le détail les informations de Michel Chóniates, on remar- 
quera qu'elles sont en contradiction avec les tendances à long 
terme que nous connaissons dans cette région. Dans la partie euro- 
péenne de l'Empire et donc dans l'Hellade-Péloponnèse, tous les 
indices vont dans le sens d'une augmentation de la population 
entre le X° et le XIe siècle!8. De plus, si le tableau donné par 
Michel Chóniatés était exact, on comprendrait mal qu'une ou deux 
décennies plus tard Athénes soit devenue le centre du prospere 
duché latin homonyme. Chôniatès se plaignait particulièrement des 
pirates réfugiés dans l'ile de Salamine, mais au X* siècle, cette ile 
était dépourvue d'habitants!? en raison de la piraterie exercée par 
les Arabes jusqu'à la reprise de la Créte par Nicéphore Phocas. En 
fait il est trés difficile de mesurer l'impact de la piraterie qui semble 
n'avoir jamais cessé dans les eaux de la Méditerranée orientale. 
Ainsi au début du XIe siècle, les côtes d'Asie Mineure et les îles 
18 Voir en dernier lieu, A. HARVEY, Economic expansion in the Byzantine 
Empire, Cambridge 1989, P. 55, 214-224. 


19 The Life of Saint Nikon, Text, Translation and commentary by Denis F. 
SULLIVAN, Brookline Massachussets 1987, $ 23. 
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n'étaient pas à l'abri des raids de pirates musulmans? 

Si on souligne le désastre subi par les armes byzantines face 
aux Valaques et Bulgares à Arkadioupolis (1194), qu'il suffise 
d'évoquer le sort des troupes réunies d'Orient et d'Occident lors 
des batailles de Bulgarophygon (896) et d'Anchialos (917). Basile 
II ne vainquit ces mêmes Bulgares qu'à la condition de se consa- 
crer à cette seule tâche et encore mit-il un quart de siècle pour an- 
nexer la Bulgarie, ayant profité de l'impuissance des Etats musul- 
mans et de l'apathie occidentale. 

Sous Léon VI, les Musulmans s'étaient finalement emparés de 
la Sicile et avaient ravagé par surprise Thessalonique. Sous Con- 
stanti: VII, alors que les Phocas tenaient les principaux postes de 
l'armée d'Asie Mineure et que la supériorité militaire de l'Empire 
s'affirmait, ils se surent pas toujours arrêter Sayf ad-Dawla, maitre 
d'un émirat somme toute modeste, même s'il recevait le renfort 
des volontaires du djihad. Ce dernier envahit à plusieurs reprises 
le thème du Charsianon et une fois, celui des Arméniaques?!. En 
comparaison, la défense byzantine de l'Asie Mineure au XII* 
siècle est encore efficace. Appuyée sur le réseau de forteresses re- 
constitué sous Jean et Manuel Comnéne, et complété encore par 
Isaac II Ange, l'armée contint à peu prés les Seldjoukides, alors à 
l'apogée de leur puissance, leur abandonnant certes quelques villes 
paphlagoniennes et cariennes. 


Ces quelques réflexions avaient pour objet de montrer que sou- 
vent les historiens d'aujourd'hui prennent trop facilement au pied 


20 Sous Constantin VIII, les Zirides d'Afrique ravagèrent les Cyclades; sous 
Romain III, ils s'attaquérent aux cótes illyriennes et à Corfou. En 1034, Myra 
fut pillée et l'année suivante ce fut le tour des cótes asiatiques d'Atramyttion à 
Strobilos (W. FELIX, Byzanz und die islamische Welt im früheren 11. Jahrhun- 
dert, Vienne 1981, p. 204-205. En dépit de certaines victoires de la flotte by- 
Zantine, les corsaires remportèrent des succès comme en témoigne un document 
Conservé à la Géniza du Caire. Il s'agit d'un contrat de mariage conclu en 1022 
cntre deux juifs de la ville de Mastaura située à 130 km de la mer qui furent en- 
Suite capturés par des pirates et vendus en Egypte (Th. RHEINACH, Un contrat de 
mariage du temps de Basile le Bulgaroctone, Mélanges Schlumberger, Paris 
1924, 118-119). 

A.A. VASILIEV Byzance et les Arabes, II — Les relations politiques de By- 
tance et des arabes à l'époque de la dynastie macédonienne, ed. M. CANARD, 
Bruxelles 1968, I, p. 289. 
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de la lettre les informations données par les chroniqueurs témoins 
des défaites impériales. Ces derniers, conformément aux schémas 
mentaux de leur époque, en recherchaient systématiquement l'ex. 
plication dans les fautes commises par leurs contemporains et pré- 
tendaient notamment que les phases d'affaiblissement — bien 
réelles — étaient provoquées par la dégradation des moeurs politi- 
ques et administratives, corruption, népotisme..., que les généra- 
tions précédentes étaient censées ne pas avoir connues, du moins à 
une telle échelle. Ce raisonnement, qu'on retrouve en d'autres 
temps” et en d'autres lieux, est largement illusoire puisque les 
quelques exemples cités plus haut prouvent bient, me semble-t-il, 
que les défauts dénoncés sont pérennes et qu'au contraire la quali- 
té de l'administration byzantine fut un atout dans les périodes de 
crises, que celles-ci aient eu pour cause un dysfonctionnement 
interne tel qu'une succession impériale contestée? ou un facteur 
exogène comme l'accroissement des périls extérieurs. 


22 Alors que les Petchénègues s'établissaient dans les Balkans et que les Turcs 
menaient leurs premiers raids en Asie Mineure, Jean Mauropous accusait les 
élites, et notamment l'entourage impérial dont lui-même fit partie, de donner le 
mauvais exemple au peuple, en levant des impóts iniques et en ne songeant quà 
leur enrichissement personnel (P. DE LAGARDE, Johannis Euchaitarum metropoli- 
tae quae in codice Vaticano graeco 676 supersunt, Abhandlungen der hist-phil. 
Klasse der Königl. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. in Göttingen, 28, 1882, discours 185). 
23 Jamais, durant sa longue histoire, l'Empire ne fut doté d'un mode de succes 
sion susceptible de résister aux périodes de régences. Les troubles des années 
1180-1185 sont un bon exemple d'un déclin de l'Etat dû en partie à un événe- 
ment fortuit. 
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THE IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION & THE PATRIARCHAL 
CLERGY IN TWELFTH CENTURY 


MICHAEL ANGOLD / EDINBURGH 


I shall take as my starting point H.-G. Beck, 'Kirche und 
Klerus im staatlichen Leben von Byzanz', Revue des Etudes By- 
zantines, 24 (1966) 1-24. Beck examines the curious promiscui- 
ty of the church and imperial administration in the 11th century. 
Constantine Monomachos, for instance, made surprising use of 
monks and clergy as military commanders. There were of course 
precedents. It may only be an impression that there was a greater 
respect at Byzantium for the demarcation between church and state 
than there was, for instance, in the medieval West. For a western 
ruler it was the most natural thing to turn to members of the clergy 
for his administrators and ministers. There was also a close con- 
nection between the royal chapel and the royal chancery. At By- 
zantium the imperial clergy may well have been more important 
than is normally allowed. A study of their seals shows that to the 
eleventh century they held many of the important positions in the 
patriarchal church. As is well known, the most powerful offices of 
the patriarchal administration remained in the gift of the emperor 
until the middle of the eleventh century. It was only in 1057 that as 
the price of his support the Patriarch Michael Cerularius was able 
to force Isaac Comnenus to surrender the appointment of the 
oikonomos and the skeuophylax of St. Sophia to the patriarch. 
This undoubtedly made the patriarchal administration more inde- 
pendent of imperial control, even of imperial interference. It is also 
from about this time that the number of imperial clergy holding 
Positions in St. Sophia shows a marked decline. The patriarchal 
church played an important political role in the second half of the 
eleventh century; whether it was in the events of 1054 or in the 
COups that brought Isaac Comnenus to power in 1057 and Nice- 
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phorus Botaneiates in 1078. In its early stages the regime of 
Michael VII Doukas which seized control in the aftermath of 
Mantzikert relied heavily on the support of the church; the bishops 
of Neokaisaireia and Side holding high administrative office. It 
was almost as though the roles of church and state had been re- 
versed. 

Relations with the church were to be one of the major problems 
facing Alexius I Comnenus when he seized power in 1081. He 
had to contend with the hostility of a section of the church which 
looked to Leo of Chalcedon as its leader. Alexius tried to cower 
opposition from this quarter by torturing the odd bishop and exil- 
ing Leo of Chalcedon. He finally made his peace in 1094 at the 
council of the Blachernai. Alexius had skilfully isolated his op- 
ponents among the ecclesiastical hierarchy. He, or his mother, 
built up support for the dynasty in monastic circles. He also 
reached an understanding with the patriarchal clergy which looked 
to the emperor for support. Almost from the beginning of his reign 
Alexius posed as the defender of ortliodoxy. By 1094 there was a 
general willingness among the clergy to accept the genuiness of 
Alexius's intentions. The various heresy trials he staged seemed 
sufficient proof. The culmination came with Alexius's novel of 
1107, which has been billed as an edict on the reform of the 
clergy. It is less and more than that. It was promulgated in the 
wake of the trial and execution of Basil the Bogomil. Alexius felt 
that society was still in danger from this threat, if nothing was 
done to combat the conditions that had allowed heresy to flourish. 
He identified these as the failure of the church to exercise a proper 
supervision over society. Little effort had been made to spread the 
word of God among the people of the capital. Alexius therefore 
used his novel to set up, or give his backing, to an order of 
didaskaloi attached to the church of St. Sophia. Their main duty 
Was to preach and to act as moral policemen in the quarters of 
Constantinople. 

This measure has been much discussed. What is certain is that 
there is no subsequent evidence for an order of preachers attached 
to St. Sophia. However, there was soon to emerge a hierarchy of 
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didaskaloi. It consisted of three offices. At the top came the 
didaskalos tou evangeliou, or oikoumenikos didaskalos, then the 
didaskalos tou Apostolou followed by the didaskalos tou psalte- 
ros. Contemporaries assumed that these offices were created by 
the novel on the clergy of Alexius Comnenus. There seems no 
good reason to disbelieve them. The novel does not specify how 
the order of didaskaloi was to be organized and one can see that 
there could be considerable latitude. In any case, if preaching was 
to be effective, there hat to be some system of training. The crea- 
tion of three posts devoted to the exposition of the scriptures was a 
measure quite in keeping with the intentions of Alexius's original 
novel. The surviving works of the various didaskaloi show that 
this was one of their tasks. They were also expected to pronounce 
speeches in honour of the emperor and patriarch on special oc- 
casions in the year. They also gave inaugural lectures designed to 
show off their rhetorical skills. Despite their name they do not 
seem to have been teachers in the strict sense. They were lecturers 
rather than teachers. They were not attached in their capacity as 
didaskaloi to the schools of Constantinople. The creation of the 
didaskaloi has nevertheless been connected with the existence of a 
patriarchal academy. Nicholas Mesarites's description of the 
church of the Holy Apostles suggests that by the end of the twelfth 
century something like a patriarchal school, catering for different 
levels of education, did exist and was attached to the church of the 
Holy Apostles. This was likely to have been the culmination of the 
process whereby the patriarchal church took over the supervision 
of the schools of Constantinople attached to churches. But there is 
nothing to suggest that the didaskaloi, as didaskaloi, were in- 
volved. If they did teach in one of the schools, it was either in a 
Private capacity or by virtue of also holding the position of 
maistor of the rhetors or maistor of the philosophers. There are 
two examples of men combining the positions of didaskalos and 
maistor. 

The responsibility for supervision of the schools of the capital 
enhanced ithe importance of the patriarchal church. The creation of 
à hierarchy or possibly a college of didaskaloi reflected the 
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control that St. Sophia now had over preaching and publicity. It 
was part of a reshaping of the relationship between the imperial 
government and the patriarchal administration. There were gains 
and losses. The church rather tamely accepted the idea that the 
emperor was the epistemonarkhes or supervisor of the church. 
Against this, the patriarchal church increased its range of activities; 
its administration became more complex and its financial position 
improved. It escaped the day-to-day supervision of the imperial 
administration. À chrysobull of Manuel I Comnenus turned the 
estates of the patriarchal church into an immunity, protecting them 
from the interference of imperial officers. To sum up: under the 
Comneni the political role of the church may have been diminished 
by comparison with the previous century, but its administrative 
scope was enhanced. 

A career in the patriarchal church now had much to offer. It 
could lead to one of the great offices, such as oikonomos or 
skeuophylax; it could lead to an important bishopric, for one of 
the features of the twelfth century was how many of the most 
prominent bishops were drawn from the patriarchal clergy. It was 
not uncommon for the position of didaskalos to be a stepping 
stone to a bishopric. The didaskaloi and the officers of the patriar- 
chal administration were drawn from the deacoms of St. Sophia. 
They were a powerful group within the patriarchal church. Entry 
into their number was much prized and was not easy. 

There were a set number of salaried posts and an unspecified 
number of supernumerary posts in the patriarchal administration. 
Those who held supernumerary posts eventually succeeded to a 
salaried position. The patriarch Michael Kourkouas overlooked 
this rule over appointments in the patriarchal skeuophylakeion. 
He had allowed members of this bureau to choose their own T°- 
placements. This produced a protest from a metropolitan bishop 
and an imperial official because they had relatives with super 
numerary positions who should have been preferred. The interest 
of this case lies in the information about the kind of people who 
were seeking positions in the patriarchal administration. It is nO 
surprise to find a nephew of the oikonomos of St. Sophia nor the 
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kanstrisios of St. Sophia coveting a lucrative position. But the 
final list contained an array of different backgrounds: a deacon of 
St. Sophia who was the nephew of a protovestiarios; a son or 
nephew of an imperial official; the nephew of a metropolitan 
bishop. These are indications as to the areas of recruitment into the 
patriarchal administration in the twelfth century. Nephews or 
protégés of bishops form a distinct group, to which should be 
added nephews and protégés of officers of St. Sophia and teachers 
attached to the patriarchal church. They probably form the largest 
single group among the patriarchal clergy. It is obvious that there 
were also families with a tradition of service and education, per- 
haps of middling importance, which sent their sons and nephews 
into the imperial or patriarchal services whereever there happened 
to be an opening. Social eminence was not necessarily a require- 
ment for entry into the patriarchal administration. The future 
Patriarch Germanos II came from a poor fishing family and there 
is a detailed account of another deacon of St. Sophia who was of 
mixed parentage. His father — another fisherman — had settled 
beyond the Black Sea and had taken a Cuman wife. Their son, the 
deacon in question, was sent back to Constantinople and managed 
to Scrape together an education. He somehow found patrons at the 
imperial court and was eventually admitted to the number of the 
deacons of St. Sophia. 

There were also families with a tradition of patriarchal service. 
The Chrysoberges are an example. From the mid-twelfth century 
they provided a patriarch of Constantinople, in the shape of Luke 
Chrysoberges (1157-69); a chartophylax of St. Sophia and a 
metropolitan bishop of Corinth. Another member of the family 
Nicephorus Chrysoberges was a distinguished figure at the turn of 
the twelfth century. He was maistor of the rhetors and later 
Metropolitan bishop of Sardes. Other members held positions at 
Court or in the imperial administration, but there was a stronger 
tradition of a career in the patriarchal church, going back to a 
Patriarch of Constantinople at the turn of the tenth century and a 
Patriarch of Antioch in the mideleventh century. For other families 
Patriarcha] service was a compensation for loss of political power. 
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The Tornikes were a once powerful family of Georgian descent, 
forced out of Constantinople in the mid-eleventh century. They 
recouped their fortunes in the twelfth century. George Tornikes 
made use of his family connection with Theophylact of Ohrid to 
carve out a successful career in the patriarchal administration 
which culminated in the metropolitan bishopric of Ephesus. He 
hoped that his position at St. Sophia would go to his cousin 
Euthymios, "so that there should be a scion of our family in the 
Great Church to carry on the tradition after us". This cousin could 
not have been Euthymios Tornikes who had an ecclesiastical 
career of sorts but one dusrupted by the fall of Constantinople in 
1204. A more likely candidate was Euthymios Malakes, who was 
related to the Tornikes family. He was of the right age to succeed 
George Tornikes and went on to receive the see Neopatras. An- 
other Tornikes, also called George, was maistor of the rhetors at 
the end of the twelfth century and subsequently metropolitan 
bishop of Patras. By this time the Tornikes family also had a 
dominating role in the imperial administration, holding important 
positions such as logothete of the drome and eparch of the city. 
The position of the Tornikes family was impressive by the end 
of the twelfth century, but not as impressive as that of the 
Kamateros family. Basil Kamateros was patriarch of Constantino- 
ple from 1183-1186; John Kamateros patriarch from 1198-1206. 
Another John Kamateros was archbishop of Bulgaria over much 
the same period. Members of the family also held a succession of 
the highest administrative positions. The family as a whole was 
highly educated and shone as literary patrons. Under Manuel I 
Comnenus Andronicus Kamateros was among the most powerful 
figures at court. He held a series of important administrative posi- 
tions; he was sent on diplomatic missions, but he was also à 
theologian of note and in touch with many of the leading figures of 
the literary and ecclesiastical world. His sons continued theif 
father's success, but the family owed its continuing preeminence 
to his daughter Euphrosyne, the empress of Alexius III Angelos. 
In contrast to her husband she received an enthusiastic press 
from Nicetas Choniates, the historian of the period. Choniates was 
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Grand Logothete at the time and therefore head of the civil service. 
His brother Michael went into the patriarchal church and was later 
appointed archbishop of Athens; a brother-in-law John Belis- 
sariotes became Grand Logariast and his brother held the office of 
prefect of the city. The Choniates brothers came from relatively 
humble provincial beginnings, but they conform to a pattern even 
if their success was exceptional: the patriarchal and the imperial 
service were equally suited to their talents and ambitions. By mar- 
riage and by other ties they embedded themselves in a network that 
ranged indiscriminately over the apparatus of government, 
whether imperial or ecclesiastical. À key figure in this network at 
the turn of the twelfth century was the Empress Euphrosyne's 
favourite Constantine Mesopotamites. As epi tou kanikleiou he 
was effectively chief minister, but he also took on the job of 
supervising the church, being made first deacon and then metro- 
politan of Thessalonica. He was soon toppled, but his unprece- 
dented cumulation of imperial and ecclesiastical office seems 
somehow symptomatic. 

But symptomatic of what? Of something that Professor Kazh- 
dan noted some years ago: of the prominence of bureaucratic 
families at the end of the twelfth century. He connected it specific- 
ally with the coup of Andronicus I Comnenus, which he presents 
as the bureaucrats' revenge on the Comneni. I think that the roots 
of the rise of these new families goes back somewhat earlier to the 
middle of Manuel Comnenus's reign. It was then that Manuel 
Comnenus changed his image from the warrior playboy to the 
New Justinian. The accent of government was now placed on 
Justice and the defence of orthodoxy. It was at this point that new 
families, such as the Hagiotheodorites and the Kamateros, came 
Into prominence. Their period of preeminence began with the 
Overthrow of Andronicus Comnenus. Isaac II Angelos was very 
Much their creature. This may explain why in 1195 he was over- 
thrown by a clique of military families and replaced by his brother 
Alexius III Angelos. This did little to relax the stranglehold of the 
bureaucratic families. Alexius's impotence was apparent from his 
TEtreat to the isolation of the Blachernai palace. 

These bureaucratic families had a very strong sense of forming 
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a political elite. They knew that many of them could claim noble 
birth, but they preferred to stress personal achievements and 
worth. What has not been properly emphasised is that their hold 
on power was not limited to the imperial system of government, 
but extended to the patriarchal church, which was an avenue of 
promotion to the more important bishoprics. Neither the political 
nor the ecclesiastical history of the Byzantine Empire is particu- 
larly edifying at the turn of the twelfth century. Some of the blame 
surely attaches to the bureaucratic elite and its struggle for power. 

This dominance of the apparatus of church and state by a series 
of interconnected families is ironic. It subverted the efforts made 
over the twelfth century by patriarchs and canon lawyers to 
separate ecclesiastical and secular functions and to protect and 
define the autonomy of the church. It tends to confirm H.-G. 
Beck's picture of the promiscuity of church and state at Byzan- 
tium, though it took a different form in the twelfth century. It was 
no longer a matter so much of clerics holding secular office and 
laymen ecclesiastical position, more of families with an indis- 
criminate interest in positions of power, whether in church or 
state. 
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THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT BUREAUCRATIC AND 
MILITARY FACTIONS 


WALTER E. KAEGI / CHICAGO 


The debate between partisans and opponents of bureaucratic 
and military parties in the eleventh century appears to have reached 
a solution. The preponderance of analysts no longer believe in the 
opposition that Carl Neumann perceived at the end of the nine- 
teenth century!. Neumann's formulation was restated in still 
stronger terms, in the twentieth century in terms of "party," ("op- 
position party", "civil party", "rival aristocratic factions", "the 
stronger party", translated by J.M. Hussey from the original Ger- 
man phrases of "die herrschende Partei", "zivilen Partei", "die Ge- 
genpartei", "Adelsparteien") by George Ostrogorsky? in his in- 
fluential History of the Byzantine State. Joan H. Hussey? then 
gave her own characterization of this alleged rivalry in vivid 
terminology: "struggle between the civil and military factions", 
"civil party", and "Asian military party". Other scholars* in the 


1 Carl Neumann, Die Weltstellung des byzantinischen Reiches vor den 
Kreuzzügen (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1894) esp. 48, but in general pp. 
8-65. 


2 George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State? (trans. J. Hussey; 
New Brunswick: Rutgers, 1969) 320-1, 331-2, 338-9; German third edition, 
Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates (Munich: Beck, 1963), see terminology 
esp. on pp. 279 and 280. 

Joan M. Hussey, "The Later Macedonians, the Comneni and the Angeli 
1025-1204", in: Cambridge Medieval History, IV: The Byzantine Empire, Part 
l: Byzantium and Its Neighbours (Cambridge, England, 1966) 194-5, 197: 
Struggle between the civil and military factions", 199, 205: "civil party", and 
Asian military party"; 210, 211, as well as her "The Byzantine Empire in the. 
Eleventh Century: Some Different Interpretations", Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society 4th Ser., vol, 32 (1950) 71-86, which does not emphasize - 
this bipolar rivalry. 

Speros Vryonis, "Byzantium: The Social Basis of Decline", Greek, Roman- 
and Byzantine Studies 2 (1959) 160-166, and his Decline of Medieval 
Hellenism (Berkeley, Los Angeles, 1971) 71-78; Peter Charanis, "The By2en;; 
Une Empire in the Seventh Century", in: The History of the Crusades, e 
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1950s repeated those theses and disseminated them even more 
widely. 

The origins of the problem are not so clear. G. Schlumberger 
did not use such phraseology in his L'Épopée byzantine. One of 
the earliest Byzantinists who summarized information from the 
then newly published Chronographia of Michael Psellos was J.B. 
Bury, but he did not use the word party or faction; instead con- 
cerning the key passage from Michael Psellos, Chronographia, 
7.6 he interpreted the critical terms to have meant "the army", "the 
commanders", and the "civil power'?. Conceptualization of party 
factionalism emerged not immediately after the publication of 
Psellos, but in the scholarly literature of the twentieth century, 
even though Neumann's book had spread the notion of civil- 
military aristocratic opposition in a broader sense. 

The problem probably originated in the misunderstanding or 
overinterpretation of a passage in Psellos' Chronography®, 7.6, 
in which E. Renauld translated to stratiotikon as "parti militaire". 
Renauld's translation was used by many and his selection of 
words probably and regrettably created for those who relied on the 
translation instead of the original Greek text a presumption, which 
was distorted, in favor of thinking in terms of "parties" in internal 
politics of the Byzantine Empire in the eleventh century. Then it 
became encapsulated in Ostrogorsky's History, which, like many 
other of his theses, made it canonical for many. Indeed virtually a 
generation of scholars grew up with his view of the outlines of 
Byzantine history. It has taken much research and criticism to 
begin to remove it. 

Yet some very eminent scholars such as A.P. Kazhdan’, from 





Kenneth M. Setton (Madison: Wisconsin, 1969) esp. 195-199. 

5 J.B. Bury, "Roman Emperors from Basil II to Isaak Komnénos", English 
Historical Review 4 (1889) 76. 

6 Michael Psellos, Chronographie, 7.6 (ed. E. Renauld [Paris: Bude, 1928] I 
84, 86). Note that E.R.A. Sewter, in his subsequent English translation, 
Chronography (New Haven: Yale, 1953) 211, translated "the military" and the 
"civil succession to the Principate", although on p. 212 he translated "revolu- 
tionary party". But Sewter did not translate in a manner to exaggerate the 
existence of bi-polar parties or factions split along civil-military lines. 

7 A.P. Kazhdan, Social'nji sostav gospodstvujushchego klassa Vizantii XI- 
XII vv (Moscow: Nauka, 1974) 87-220. 
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examinations of civil and military families in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, still believe that it was possible to categorize 
families and that the rivalry was significant. Yet Kazhdan himself 
has made great strides in enlightening us concerning the bureau- 
cracy and through many detailed specialized studies and his 
gathering of valuable statistics. 

The scholarly consensus in favor of a bi-polar civil-military 
party rivalry that probably reached its apogee on this subject in the 
post-World War II period, especially in the 1950s and early 
1960s, has now dissolved. No one denies that there was a bureau- 
cracy and that there were soldiers and military officers, and that all 
of these were important, but their actions no longer fit into what 
had been a neat pattern as it was understood in the 1950s. As- 
sumptions of this rivalry provided what its proponents hoped was 
an analytical tool of social significance that would explain domi- 
nant historical trends in the eleventh century. 

The fortunes of this assumed rivalry bear resemblance to the 
dissolution of previous excessively simplistic assumptions about 
monolithic positions of the army in the iconoclastic crisis and 
assumptions of a Balkan versus Asian rivalry within the army in 
the tenth and eleventh century?. Those earlier hypotheses founder- 
ed because of their essentially naive assumptions about political 
activities of military units. 

The first scholarly reservations about the alleged bi-polar civil- 
military party rivalry appeared in France between the middle of the 
1960s and the middle of the 1970s. Early skeptics included Nicho- 
las Svoronos?, who argued at the 1966 13th International Con- 
gress of Byzantine Studies at Oxford that the "crise sociale" "dé- 
passe les limites d'une opposition entre deux castes, ‘noblesse 
5 WE. Kaegi, Byzantine Military Unrest (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1981); 
Kaegi, "The Byzantine Armies and Iconoclasm", Byzantinoslavica 27 (1966) 
48-70; Kaegi, "Regionalism in the Balkan Armies of the Byzantine Empire", 
Actes du IIe Congrés International des Études du Sud-Est Européen. Athens, 
1972. Tome 2: 397-402. 

. Nicholas Svoronos, "Société et organisation intérieure dans l'empire byzan- 
Un au XIe siècle: les principaux problèmes”, Proceedings of the XIIIth Interna- 


tional Congress of Byzantine Studies, ed. J.M. Hussey, D. Obolensky, S. 
Runciman (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1967) 389. 
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civile-noblesse militaire"; and the godfather of post-war Byzan. 
tine studies in France, P. Lemerle!®, first in 1967, and again, in 
1978. There followed additional modifications from Héléne Ahr- 
weiler!!, who spoke of ... "alterité et l'incompréhension sans ja- 
mais créer une hostilité ouverte entre ces deux groupes, dont les 
rapports de force sont toujours restés ambigus, surtout quand on 
les considère à travers leurs membres les plus représentatifs" .. 
which indicates her strong reservations about the earlier stark para- 
digm of bi-polar rivalry. But by the 1970s skepticism spread to 
other countries, as testified still more objections from W.E. 
Kaegi!? and G. Weiss!3. 

A younger generation of American Byzantinists also began to 
express doubts in their history doctoral dissertations on aspects of 
the elite in the late tenth and eleventh centuries. First there was 
Spyros Stavrakas!^, in his 1978 University of Chicago disserta- 
tion on "The Byzantine Provincial Elite", who was followed and 
considerably amplified, in very decisive and emphatic tones, by 
Stephen Arnold Kramer!5, in his 1983 Harvard dissertation, 
which was entitled "Emperors and Aristocrats in Byzantium, 976- 
1081". Although these two dissertations still remain unpublished, 
they are symptomatic of rising dissatisfaction with the older 
historical explanations. 

Another bench-mark in the criticism of the bi-polar thesis was 
the appearance of the conclusions of Jean-Claude Cheynet!®, in 





10 P, Lemerle, Leçon Inaugurale, Collège de France, Chaire d'Histoire et 
Civilisation de Byzance (Paris 1967) 31, and Lemerle, "Byzance au tournant de 
son destin", in his: Cinq études sur le XIe siècle byzantin (Paris: C.N.R.S., 
1977) p. 263-4. 

11 Hélène Ahrweiler, "Recherches sur la société byzantine au XIe siècle: 
nouvelles hiérarchies et nouvelles solidarités", Travaux et Mémoires 6 (1976) 
107. 

12 W.E. Kaegi, "Patterns of the Politics of Armies of the Byzantine Empire’. 
(Rotterdam, 1971), pages 21-22, which is reprinted as paper VII in Kaegi. 
Army, Society and Religion in Byzantium (London: Variorum, 1982). 

13 G. Weiss, Ostrômische Beamte im Spiegel der Schriften des Michael 
Psellos (Munich 1973) 92-97. | 
14 Spyros Stavrakas, "The Byzantine Provincial Elite: A Study in Social 
Relationships during the Ninth and Tenth Centuries" (Ph.D. diss., Chicago 
1978) 101-110. 

15 Stephen Arnold Kramer, "Emperors and Aristocrats in Byzantium, 976- 
1081", (unpub. Ph.D. diss., Harvard, 1983) pp. 336-363. 
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his important book Pouvoir et Contestations à Byzance (963- 
1210), especially Chapter II: "Une explication Byzantine aux 
crises politiques: l'opposition du Srratiotikon Génos au Politikon 
Génos". After carefully reviewing evidence on internal history of 
the eleventh century he decisively rejected the older thesis and 
added more refutations. His principal objection is the evocation of 
the complexity of the marriages, elasticity, fluidity, and flexibility 
of identity and origins of alleged members of specific bi-polar 
groupings. After his critical reevaluation of the controversy I 
doubt that the original thesis of a bi-polar struggle of factions or 
parties can be satisfactorily rehabilitated. 

Aznong the problems with the original thesis were absence of 
adequate primary sources in support of the thesis; semantic ones 
(lack of clarity and rigor in defining the terminology civil and mili- 
tary or bureaucratic and military parties or factions); intermarriage 
of members of the so-called civil and military families, thereby 
blurring identification and presumed affiliations; more sophistica- 
tion in understanding how complex and varied were the ways in 
which the military functioned in earlier Byzantine periods, for the 
military never was a single monolith in Byzantine history; and the 
breakdown of neat classifications when certain internal strife was 
reexamined; finally, the failure of the older proponents to support 
their thesis when it came under criticism, or for any newer 
adherents to come forth and do so in their stead. Additionally there 
is growing skepticism concerning the soundness of the previously 
held assumption that tight central bureaucratic and statist control 
was invariably and indubitably an extremely desirable feature of 
Byzantine government, society, and culture, without possible con- 
Sideration of potentially constructive features of decentralization 
and local autonomy and initiative. In short, the thesis involved 
dangerous oversimplification and proved unacceptable to explain 
historical phenomena when placed under rigorous examination. 

The basic assumption of such rivalry was not only that it exist- 
16 Jean-Claude Cheynet, Pouvoir et Contestations à Byzance (963-1210). 

apter Il: "Une Explication Byzantine aux crises politiques: l'opposition du 


tratiotikon Génos au Politikon Génos” (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 
1990) 191-198. 
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ed, but that it, as a primary constituent of internal strife, was a 
principal cause of the eleventh-century Byzantine collapse in the 
face of the Seljuk Turkish invasions. Yet there were positive mar- 
tial qualities to the Turks themselves, among other explanatory 
factors, which were often forgotten in such discussions and 
analyses. 

Sources such as Kekaumenos' Strategikon and Michael Atte- 
leiates' History are rare instances of sources that provide much 
information about the views of any of the Byzantine military, 
However works such as the Digenis Akritas legends, however at- 
tractive as poetry, cannot serve as a sound foundation for research 
on the views of the military. Again, the iconography of the 
coinage of Isaac Comnenus is too ambiguous to serve as a source 
on the views of the military. 

From the perspective of Byzantine military studies, the thesis of 
civil-military party rivalry is a significant one, but it always lacked 
documentation and should be laid to rest. This does not mean that 
there were no tensions between constituencies within military and 
civilian leaderships, but one should not exaggerate or oversimplify 
them. The complex interrelationships of families made any sim- 
plistic classification of families untenable. 

The hypothesis of bi-polar party rivalry also rested on some 
naive notions of how the military functioned. It is necessary to 
understand that armies are seldom monolithic and even if so usual- 
ly not for any long time!?. There never was a detailed scholarly 
working out of how this rivalry functioned. The problem deserves 
examination in the longer perspective of military revolts within the 
Byzantine Empire, both before and after the eleventh century. _ 

The dissolution of this thesis did not, however, solve or simpli- 
fy the scholarly task of understanding the eleventh century: 1t 
merely removed an impediment to clarification. Much remains tO 
be done in understanding internal strife in the eleventh century. All 
is not clear. Yet the elimination of this thesis as a dominant €X 
plicatory factor in eleventh-century internal history results in nO 
catastrophe for historical explication. Its removal does not 
diminish the importance of internal developments within the 


17 Kaegi, Byzantine Military Unrest. 
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eleventh century. 

The problem still remained of explaining why and how the By- 
zantine government neglected military expenditures. No simple 
answer is possible. In other words, given fiscal realities, what 
was the optimally cost-efficient military defense policy? In the 
competition for establishing budgetary priorities, how did the 
government determine the military allocation? 

With respect to the Byzantine military one may ask whether 
some other problems were more important than internal strife 
alone. Why was there a drop in creativity or cultivation of military 
treatises? The genre ceases to produce solid new treatises for 
attempting to cope with newer military challenges of the eleventh 
century; even Kekaumenos' Strategikon, as valuable as it is, is 
not as important as Maurice's Strategikon or Leo VT's Tactica for 
comprehensive treatment of military problems. Yet the study of 
military lore had previously been a very distinctive Byzantine 
characteristic, and one that probably contributed positively to the 
endurance and longevity of the empire. 

The Byzantine Empire was a bureaucratic empire, but the entire 
role of bureaucracy in that empire needs reexamination. The texts 
need to be entirely reread and reevaluated. The numerous ways in 
which both the army and bureaucracy actually functioned, not 
merely as they appear in the lists of the notitiae, deserve much 
more inquiry and reflection. 

There is a resultant need to intensify study of families, the 
military, and the bureaucracy. Rivalries within the army and with- 
in the bureaucracy need much more study, despite inherent dif- 
ficulties in studying them. 

Even more important, there is a problem of Byzantine military 
decline in the eleventh century. The multiple tests on the field of 
combat demonstrate the reality of that decline and weakening of 
Byzantine military force. The hypothesis of a civil-military party 
Or nobility's rivalry as the cause for this decline is unsatisfactory, 

ut the task of measuring and understanding that military decline 
Nonetheless remains fundamental. Implicit in any assumption that 
the civil-military rivalry could explain military decline was an as- 
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sumption that prior to the outbreak of that rivalry (which allegedly 
started after the death of Basil II), there was no military decline. 
Military efficiency was optimal. Military decline represented à 
falling away from that earlier higher level of performance. 

A fundamental problem was failure of the empire's leaders, in. 
cluding the military, to adapt and to change in the face of changing 
circumstances and technologies and enemies. The reasons for that 
failure to adapt are complex and deserve much more research. 

A major desideratum is much more research on conspiracies in 
Byzantium, both bureaucratic and military as well as hybrid ones. 
Constructions of typologies can have only limited value. Yet 
bureaucratic activities of many types were not recorded in written 
documents: signals, gestures, suppression and release of critical 
information at crucial moments, techniques of bureaucratic 
rivalries, esprit de corps and self-consciousness, masking of in- 
tentions, deliberate misguidance and falsification of documents, 
and concealed hatreds all constituted parts of that reality and 
deserve more assessment. Questions concerning use of clever- 
ness, corruption, ruses, patience, timing, instead of brute force, 
warrant more attention. Already Ramsay MacMullen in Corrup- 
tion and the Decline of the Roman Empire!8 has achieved much 
illumination of the situation in the Roman and Late Roman periods 
that preceded but also created a legacy for the Byzantines. Bureau- 
cratic checks and controls also need more analysis. Literary 
themes of envy, hatred, and competition were inherited from 
classical Greek literature but their presence in Byzantine texts de- 
serves evaluation. 

Bureaucratic sense of collective identity or solidarity is almost 
as elusive to understand as is any sense of military unit esprit de 
corps or rivalry, although some of that had been present in the 
thematic rivalries of the late seventh, eighth, and early ninth 
centuries. How those rivalries evolved and disappeared before the 
eleventh century remains another desideratum not without T€ 
levance for any understanding of alleged eleventh-century rival- 


18 Ramsay MacMullen, Corruption and the Decline of the Roman Empire 
(New Haven: Yale, 1988). 
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ries. Even more elusive is the formation and change of bureau- 
cratic and military mentalities over the course of time, including 
their origins and the stages of change’. 


E EE EDU 

9 One may wish to compare W.E. Kaegi, "Some Perspectives on Byzantine 

Bureaucracy", in: The Organization of Power: Aspects of Bureaucracy in the 

Ancient Near East, ed. by McGuire Gibson and Robert D. Biggs, The Oriental 
ütute of the University of Chicago, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, 

No. 46 (Chicago 1987) 151-160; second edition 1991. 
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Oéuata et taypata 


UN PROBLÈME DE L'INSTITUTION DE THÈMES 
PENDANT LES X ET XIe SIÈCLES 


MARTHA GRIGORIOU-IOANNIDOU / THESSALONIQUE 


Pendant le XIe siécle, quand l'armée thématique des soldats- 
paysans mobilisés, commence progressivement à s'affaiblir à 
cause des bouleversements et des destructions des populations 
provinciales et de leur terres, provoqués par les invasions simulta- 
nées des Petchénégues aux Balkans et des Turcs Seldjoucides en 
Asie Mineure, on remarque l'apparition des tœyuata dans les ter- 
ritoires où jusque d'ici-là opéraient des Oéuato. À partir de la se- 
conde moitié du XIe siècle environ, on a des témoignages des 
tüyuata qui portent le nom des Îépata, telles que t&yua 
'AvatoAikÓGv!, taypa Xapoiavod2, tayna "Appueviakxóv? et 
autres. Vraisemblablement les tœyuata susdits étaient des unités 
consistées pour la plupart de soldats byzantins, qui étaient recrutés 
moyennant une solde pour un service de longue ou de bréve durée 
continu‘. Il est raisonable de supposer que ces taypata étaient 





l Jean Skylitzès 488.53-54 (éd. I. Thurn): .. xaÜoxAicag (= xatpixios 
Avkävônçs) «à S60 av "AvaroAıxav táypata Émitietar tH oxnvfñ tod 
Bpvevviov ...; ibid. 492.64-65: ... "Haav dt AvxávÜng te ò tov "AvatoAi- 
KOV xatápyov taypdtov, ... 493.78-79. ' 

Skylitzès 493.78-79: .. xai npóg tà ph avvaxay0é£vta ta taypata tà 
Kouvnv@, dito toùs "AvatoAiKkovs xai tovs ék tov Xapotavob, ... 

Skylitzès 406.16sqq.: Taótnv (= Meoñvnv) yàp ÉAaye gpovpav ò 
®*Potoonabdpioc KataxaAOov xal tod táyuatog üpyov tüv 'Appeviaxóv; 
lbid. 491.46.47: 'O 6à èv tQ xatiévai Kai tò táypa tOv ‘Appeviaxdv xoi 

kov Drayayôpevos xai Todg tod Bépatog Kopv@aious ... Evodtar tQ 
Konvnvà. 

H. Ahrweiler, Recherches sur l'administration de l'empire byzantin aux 
IXe-Xle. siècles, BCH 84 (1960)1-109; M. Grigoriou-Ioannidou, Mapaxph xat 
"aan tov Oepatixod Oecpod. ZupßoAn otnv EËËÉAEN tno Srorxnticis Kat 
StPatiorixhs opyévoons tov Bubavtiov axó to 100 ava x.c., Thessaloni- 
Que 1985. p. 140, 143 et en dernier lieu J.-C. Cheynet, La politique militaire 
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encadrés par un nombre de soldats réguliers selon les besoins du 
moment. 

Mais ce n'est pas pour la première fois que nous avons des té. 
moignages de l'existence des taypata dans les périphéries de 
l'État à l'XIe siècle. Déjà à partir du Xe siècle, la présence des 
taynata est signalée dans les provinces byzantines. Ainsi, les 
sources mentionnent, par exemple, les taypata 8p&xmc? et les 
taypata Maxeboviacf, les taypata tfjg 'AvatoAfc ou Ga 
taynatas, ev Meconotapia taypara? et d'autres, ou mention- 
nent des doÖxeg (qui, comme on sait, commandaient toujours les 
forces tagmatiques)!? qui s'annexent aux régions thématiques!! . 

Mais qu'est-ce que ces taypata représentaient dans les régi- 
ons thématiques dans une période où existait encore l'institution de 
l'armeée thématique des soldats-paysans? Est-ce que c'étaient des 
détachements des tagmata impériaux dont le déplacement était 
provisoire ou peut-être permanent dans les provinces!?, ou est-ce 


byzantine de Basile I à Alexis Comnène, ZRVI 29/30 (1991), p. 67. 

5 Constantin Porphyrogénète, De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae 668. 19-20 
(CB): ô1à t@v 5’ taypatov Bpaxns; cf. ibid. 666.2sqq. 

6 Con. Porph., Cer. 669.1: ô1à av 5' tayuétov Maxedoviac; cf. ibid. 
666.5sqq. 

7 Con. Porph., Cer. 666.14-15: «à is 'AvatoAfig téyuata. 

8  Skylitzès 315.7 sqq.: “Eqopov dt xai éniotétnv tôv týov axodcixvvcr 
(= BacíAevog B’) xávtov taypátov tov ratpixiov IIétpov... 

9  Skylitzes 314.70-71: Sodxa è (= Bapdav ExAnpôv) áxoótixvvo: (= 
BacíAeiog B’) tev év Mecoxotapig taypatov. 

10 H. Ahrweiler, Recherches 52sqq., 55sqq., 58sqq., 61sqq.; M. Grigoriou- 
Ioannidou, Ilapaxyın 122sqq. 

11 Léon Diacre 96.9-10 (CB): thy tod ôouxds á&íav bxeCwopévov (= 
Bápóav Doxäv); cf. Skylitzès 284.13-14: Bépôav 8& tov vedtepov SovKa 
tote Xaddiag Kai xoAmveias toyyávovta; ibid. 326.85-86: éqiA(oto (= 
AaBid) .. «à Para &E Stov odk Av v Xaddia; Skylitzes 308.90-91: 
éxréprer (= Ioávvng Toutoxncs) Bapdav péyiorpov tov XxAnpóv peta TOV 
rayuétov, ov éotpatnyet: ibid. 314.70-71: Soda è (= Bépôav ExAnpv) 
Grodeixvucı (= BacíAeiog B’) tüv tv Meoorotania taypatev; cf. Jean 
Zonaras III. 539.14-15 (CB):... 6o9xa è Meoorotanias adtdv npoyerpice- 
tar; Kékauménos, Stratégikon 280.12 (éd. G.G. Litavrin): Aod& ‘Edos (= 
NixovAitCac); voir aussi Taktikon de l'Escurial 263.28, 29, 30, 32, 34 (éd. N. 
Oikonomidès). Références sur des do0xes avant le Xe siècle voir H. Ahrweiler, 
Recherches 53-54; M. Grigoriou-Ioannidou, Ilapaxuñ 122-123 et en dernier 
lieu H.-J. Kühn, Die byzantinische Armee im 10. und 11. Jahrhundert. Studien 
zur Organisation der Tagmata, Wien 1991, p. 251-252. | 
12 C'est ce que soutiennent J.B. Bury, The Imperial Administrative System W 
the Ninth Century, N.Y. 1958 (= London 1911), p. 58, 52; idem, A Histor) 
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qu'il s'agissait d'une autre formation militaire? Il faut chercher 
l'explication de la présence des tagmata dans le cadre des thèmes, 
dans la structure et la manière du fonctionnement de l'armée thé- 
matique. 

Il est connu que, comme les thèmes étaient composés de soldats 
agriculteurs ils devaient étre congédiés en hiver ou pendant les 
périodes de paix. Et nous avons des renseignements, d'apres 
lesquels, les soldats des thémes étaient licenciés pour rentrer chez 
eux!3. Mais, est-ce qu'il est possible, après le licenciement des 
soldats thématiques, que les provinces de l'État restent dépourvues 
de forces armées? Comment l'État assurait-il sa défense ou sa 
sécurité pendant ces périodes? 

Il faut accepter que quelques autres forces continuaient à exercer 
la défense de l'État quand l'armée thématique était licenciée. 
Évidemment, ces forces, c'étaient les tœyuata mentionnés dans 
les sources du Xe siècle. C'est-à-dire, les tagmata c'étaient des 
formations militaires permanentes qui restaient en service tout le 
temps, l'hiver comme l'été, et lors les périodes de paix; les 
tüyuata c'étaient le noyau militaire permanent des thèmes qui 
exerçait la garde de l'État et assumait des missions de sécurité 
publique quand l'armée des soldats-paysans était licenciée en des 
périodes d'hivernement ou de paix. Autour de ce noyau perma- 
nent, qui bien naturellement devait être composé de soldats en 





of the Eastern Roman Empire from the Fall of Irene to Accession of Basil I 
(802-867), London 1912, p. 227-228; P. Lemerle, Prolégoménes à une édition 
critique et commentée des "Conseils et Recits" de Kékauménos, Bruxelles 1960, 
P. 88; H. Ahrweiler, Recherches 29-30; G.G. Litavrin, Cecaumeni consilia et 
narrationes, Moskva 1972, note 1148; T. Wasilewski, La disparition des 
lagmata impériaux à Byzance dans la seconde moitié du Xle siécle, Actes du 
XV e Congrès International d'Études Byzantines (Athènes - Sept. 1976), IV. 
Histoire, Athènes 1980, p. 378. 


ussi ibid. 36.2sqq. Voir H. Ahrweiler, Recherches 9; M. Grigoriou-Ioannidou, 
apaku 130 sqq. 
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service de longue durée, se formaient les unités des soldats des 
thèmes nobilisés pour faire les manoeuvres, le d5vovp10v général 
ou la guerre!4, 

D'autres savants ont déjà parlé de l'existence d'un noyau mili- 
taire permanent dans les thèmes!$. Mais ce qui n'est pas encore 
traité, c'est par quel terme est indiqué, dans les sources, le noyau 
militaire permanent des thémes dans la période avant le Xe siécle, 
quand le terme typa désignait une unité de la garde impériale!6, 

À la recherche, donc, d'un terme qui dans les sources caractéri- 
sait le noyau militaire permanent des thèmes, avant Xe siècle, je 
me suis arrêtée aux termes taëe@tat, taEator et Ttaëatidvec. 

Comme il est connu, les taGe@ta1, pendant l'époque protoby- 
zantine, c'étaient des fonctionnaires aux fonctions générales cor- 
respondant aux "apparitores" romains, aux "cohortales" ou aux 
"officiales judicum" d'après C. du Cange!?. Pendant la période 
mésobyzantine, les ta&eóxtat continuent à exister avec les mêmes 


14 M. Grigoriou-Ioannidou, [lapaxun 128. 

15 Voir R.-J. Lilie, Die byzantinische Reaktion auf die Ausbreitung der 
Araber, Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 22, München 1976, p. 315sqq.; 
idem, Die zweihundertjährige Reform: Zu den Anfängen der Themenorganisation 
im 7. und 8. Jahrhundert: II. Die "Soldatenbauern", BSI. 45 (1984) 199 note 
92, 200; J.F. Haldon, Some Remarks on the Background to the Iconoclast 
Controversy, BSI. 38 (1977) 17 sqq.; idem, Recruitment and Conscription in 
the Byzantine Army c. 550-950. A Study on the Origins of the Stratiotika 
Ktemeta, Wien 1979, p. 65 note 115, 66, 76 note 137, 79 note 145; idem, 
Byzantine Praetorians. An Administrative, Institutional and Social Survey of 
the Opsikion and Tagmata, c. 580-900, TIoıxika Bubavrivé 3, Bonn 1984, p. 
219-220; M. Grigoriou-Ioannidou, [lapaxuñ 111 sqq.; cf. aussi G. Dagron, Un 
manifeste en faveur des soldats, dans G. Dagron et H. Mihaescu, Le traité sur la 
guérilla (De velitatione) de l'empereur Nicéphore Phocas (963-969), Paris 1986, 
p. 262, 276; N. Oikonomidès, Middle-Byzantine Provincial Recruits: Salary and 
Armament, in: Gonimos, Neoplatonic and Byzantine Studies Presented 1o 
Leendert G. Westerink at 75, N.Y. 1988, p. 123 et note 6. 

16 Quand Théophane mentionne les téyuata à partir du règne de Constantin V 
(741-775), il désigne exclusivement les taypata de la garde impériale pa 
distinction aux Ogata, c'est à dire l'armée de la périphérie (442.25sqq- 
449.27sqq. éd. C. de Boor). De méme comme taypata de la garde impériale, 
très souvent appelés Baoiaixé téyuata sont mentionnés dans les source’ 
narratives des IXe et X siècles (Théophane Continué 15.19, 180.3, 181.16, CB; 
Constantin Porphyrogénète, De thematibus 70.6, 75.13, éd. A. Pertus! 
Skylitzès 131.15-16). On appelait aussi téyuata, les corps militaires particu 
liers des étrangers qui étaient recrutés après leur installation dans l'État, comme 
par exemple táypa xepoixdv (Théoph. Cont. 112.19). Voir aussi H. Ahrweiler. 
Recherches 32sqq. 

17 C. du Cange, Glossarium, xa&eáxa. 
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fonctions des anciens apparitores romains, c'est-à-dire des fonc- 
tionnaires policiers des tribunaux!® ou encore des fonctionnaires 
qui ont des compétences financiéres!9, mais en dehors de cela ils 
se montrent exerçant des fonctions militaires, aussi bien qu'une 
autre catégorie de soldats, les ta Gà tot des thèmes21. Ces der- 
niers, pendant la période thématique assument des missions expé- 
ditionnaires, la garde des forteresses etc., et en général, ils agis- 
sent comme des corps militaires d'élite? , dont les membres étaient 





18 Synopsis Basilicorum, JGR V, p. 254-255 (éd. J. et P. Zepos). Cf. aussi 
ibid. 211 $33, 314 $8, 63 $1. 

19 La compétence financière des ta&e@tai se montre clairement dans les 
lettres de Michel Psellos, ep. 108, p. 137 (éd. E. Kurtz - F. Drexl), ep. 29, p. 
264 (éd. K.N. Sathas, MB V), mais aussi dans les registres des contributions. 
Voir Tractatus Dölger 122.21sqq. (= F. Dölger, Beiträge zur Geschichte der by- 
zantinischen Finanzverwaltung besonders des 10. und 11. Jahrhundert, Byzanti- 
nisches Archiv 9, Leipzig-Berlin 1927, réimpr. Hildesheim 1960): 'Axfitovv è 
Kai oi Siountai thv Aeyouévnv GuoviOcvav aùtõv, GAAG xai oi tabeatar 
tò éAatixov; aussi ibid. 60.154; voir aussi F. Dölger, Zur Gebührenwesen der 
Byzantiner, Études dédiées à la mémoire d'André Andréadès, Athen 1939, p. 47 
(= Byzanz und die europdische Staatenwelt, Ettal 1953, p. 256); G. Ostro- 
gorsky, Die lündliche Steuergemeinde des byzantinischen Reiches im 10. Jh., 
Vierteljahrschr. f. Sozial-u. Wirtschaftsgesch. 20 (1927) 62; G. Weiss, Ost- 
rómische Beamte im Spiegel der Schriften des Michael Psellos (Miscellanea 
Byzantina Monacensia 16), München 1973, p. 52 sqq. 

20 Cf. Synopsis Basilicorum, JGR V 521 $2: Oi tate@tar 1@v otpatnAa- 
tóv otpatiatar Soxovaw elvar. Todto 5à elxev va dein Str düvavıaı 
Otpatiotikov x£XOD0À10v EXEiv. 

21 On rencontre déjà ce terme chez Théophane en 626 (326.9-10). 


tóbpoua oxdon ÉBaAe tačátovç ix tod "Oyixiou Üéuatog ..; ibid. 447. 
I7sqq.: .. Kai Émowpeboacs (Kovotavtivog E^) tovg ta&átoug t&v ÜOcnátov 
Kal 10b; Bparnaıdvoug Kai £vócag toig táypacı toùç Örtıudtoug ÉROÏNOEV 
AUTOS n° yılıddas; cf. aussi ibid. 484.29-485.3; Théoph. Cont. 311.18sqq.; 
Constantin Porphyrogénàte, De administrando imperio 45, p. 208.67sqq. (éd. G. 
Moravcsik - R.J.H. Jenkins): … noAAdKic 6 kopig Agov 6 BaciAeog xol 6 
*9Pig 'Pouavóg xai adın f Bacıkeia nu®v énebntinoev tò xáotpov 
KerCéov toó dvalaBéofar adtd xoi eisayayeiv tabdtovs xpóg tO BN 
pe ED outapyeiofar mv BeodocıodroAıv; cf. ibid. 46, p. 220.126-7; Con. 
orph., Adm. 30, p. 140.18sqq.: "HOpoiGovto obv dvd nav Erog Ex tv 
y Uv xdotpov AcApatiag otpatiGtar Épiarot, kai axeatéAAovto axd 
tad üvoc nexpı t&v xiÀ(ov, xai épbAattov cic tov Aobvapiv Kota póv 
VEKev «Qv 'ABápov. … "Exel oov xatà tò abvndes aððıç oi tağeðtar 
"*tOtáÀngav and LaAövoc. .. ‘Ac odv xoi tóv xaipóv Euaðov Inincar- 
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peut-être supérieurs aux simples soldats recrutés dans les 
thèmes. 

Donc, avant le Xe siècle, avec les termes ta&atoı ou 
tačeðta étaient, vraisemblablement, désignés les soldats merce. 
naires qui composaient les noyaux militaires permanents des 
thémes, par opposition aux simples soldats et évidemment ils 
composaient le ta&atı@v qui est aussi témoigné dans les sources 
de cette période“. Mais après la seconde moitié du Xe siècle le 
termes ta.&atoı, xa Seórtat disparaissent comme termes militaires 
et à leur place apparaissent les Tœyuata dans les régions thémati- 
ques. 

Comment peut-on expliquer ce changement? Vraisemblable- 
ment, il faut accepter que dans quelques régions thématiques, par 
exemple dans les thémes de Macédoine, de Thrace, des Anatoli- 
ques, de la Mésopotamie etc. où nous avons des témoignages des 
taynata, ou méme encore dans le thème d'Hellade où nous 
avons le témoignage de Kekauménos d'un d0péotixos E&Kovßi- 
tov ‘EAAado¢?5, les nouvelles conditions militaires qui venaient 


tec (= “ABapers), kað’ Sv oi taEe@tar Ex tod Aavovßiov DREOTPEYOV ... 
ABov ... Kata tv adthv nuépav; ibid. 42, p. 182.22-23; Théoph. Cont. 
122.24-123.1; Jean Caméniates 26.19sqq. (éd. G. Böhlig). 
23 Dans le passage de Théoph. Cont. 53.16sqq.: 'EvtetOev xai odor Kate 
deororüv xai otpatiatns xatà tabedtov Kai Aoyayds Kata atpatnyétov 
THY xtipa govOcav KxabaxAiCev, on peut voir la confrontation entre deux 
catégories de soldats: celle des soldats communs qui étaient vraisemblablement 
conscrits et celle des taEe@tai qui, vraisemblablement aussi, étaient des cadres 
permanents et sous cette fonction ils étaient considerés un peu supérieurs aux 
soldats conscrits. . 
24 Théophane 496.1; George le Moine continué 821.9sqq. (CB): Tüv 5€ 
BovAyápov txibpouàg xotoóvtov v Opéxn Kai Maxebovig xai AnıLopk- 
vov tà toiadta ÜÉfuata, h Ocobópa tačatıðva énoimoev, ot EK TOV 
xéc:pov éxitWépevor BovAyápog, … Épévevov toótoug xol fixpuaAddtiSov; 
cf. aussi Pseudo-Syméon 657.9-10 (CB). 

Sous le terme taËativec étaient caracterisées, vraisemblablement des 
unités temporaires composées de ta&dtoı (tafewtaı), provenant de différents 
thémes, qui se formaient dans un but concret, c'est-à-dire l'execution d'une 
mission militaire extraordinaire, et qui, une fois la mission terminée, étaient 
congédiées et les hommes retournaient à leur service régulier. Un point de vue 
pareil a exprimé St. Kyriakidés, GcocaAovixia pueAetfipata, Thessalonique 
1932, p. 15 et idem, Tà Bdpera £ÓvoAloywá cóvopa tod EAAnVIOHOV 
Thessalonique 1946, p. 25 note 2, mais il a tort quand il parle d'installations 
provisoires de soldats thématiques; il s'agit tout simplement de déplacements 
provisoires des unités particulières militaires. 
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de se former à ce temps-là, exigeaient l'augmentation numérique 
des noyaux permanents des thèmes et causèrent par la suite leur 
renforcement par des détachements des ta&ypata de la garde 
impériale. Ainsi, s'explique la présence des OXoÀGpiot ou des 
&£Ekob tot dans les provinces que les sources témoignent et que 
H. Ahrweiler a été la première à constater. 

Avec le temps, les noyaux thématiques, qui étaient renforcés de 
détachements tagmatiques impériaux, ont recu le nom des unités 
(=ta&ypata) dont les hommes les avaient renforcés et ces noyaux 
finirent par s'appeler eux-aussi des taypata. 


ne 

M Kékauménos, Stratégikon 280.18-19; cf. ibid. 280.14-15: ... tò doneanı- 

2g Ov tov éExovBitov tr; ‘EAAG 60. 

loan. Ahrweiler, Recherches 29 note 7 et p. 30; voir aussi M. Grigoriou- 
“nnidou, [apaxuñ 118-120. 
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MILITARY ADMINISTRATION AND BUREAUCRACY: 
STATE DEMANDS AND PRIVATE INTERESTS 


JOHN HALDON / BIRMINGHAM 


The army and its needs represented some of the central con- 
cerns of the state. This is true not simply of the Byzantine state, of 
course, but of any state, since military force and the ability to ex- 
tract resources to maintain and apply it are crucial to the security 
and survival of states in general. Inevitably, however, tensions 
arise between the demands of the state in respect of raising and | 
supplying its armies, and the interests of the population at large. 
Here, the question of the mode of surplus re-distribution plays a 
fundamental role, for it is around the double focus of the ways in 
which surplus wealth was appropriated by the state and other ele- 
ments in society, and the ways in which such wealth was distri- 
buted and converted into tax or services, that the structurally un- 
avoidable conflicts of interest between pre-industrial states and 
elements of their elites or agents are generally most visibly ex- 
pressed!. 

Such conflicts typically are expressed around two sets of con- 
cerns: first, the fiscal demands of the state, both in respect of 
normal' taxation, and more particularly in respect of extraordinary 
demands for resources or manpower. These might by enforced 
more or less brutally, depending on the role played by normative 
Systems such as the law, cultural and political tradition, the coer- 
Cive powers granted by the state to its administrative representa- 
tives over the population, and so on. Second, the personal lives of 
Subjects was affected directly; equally, many persons must have 
Tesented the imposition of particular burdens for reasons of social 

These questions open up a much wider debate about the nature and structure 
of Pre-industrial state formations and the means through which they secure and 


exploit their resources. For some discussion of the problem, see J.F. Haldon, 
‘ate Theory, State Autonomy and the Pre-Modern State (forthcoming). 
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and/or economic status, regarding themselves as exempt (or 
meriting exemption) from such demands. 


In this paper, I will look briefly at the relationship between the 
demands made by the state in the period up to the later eleventh 
century, and the methods and degree of success achieved by By. 
zantines of different social groups, and bearing different relation- 
ships to the apparatus of the state and its dominant elites, of re- 
sisting or objecting to such impositions within this period. 

The evidence for reactions to state demands is not great. The 
demands themselves are fairly well documented, if not always in 
respect of the exact workings of the fiscal mechanisms employed. 
For our purposes, the most illuminating material comes from the 
later years, especially the later tenth and eleventh centuries. For the 
earlier period (and I exclude here the late Roman period) the 
sources are least satisfactory: occasional mentions in narrative 
sources; references in hagiographical literature, not always to be 
taken at face value; and letters, which provide some of the most 
interesting material. In addition, references in military treatises and 
imperial legislation are also relevant. For the later period, the 
documentation is fuller, but very one-sided. The exemptions 
granted by various emperors to monastic and Church properties 
provide detailed lists of imperial exactions and demands on the 
population of the empire in respect of the maintenance of the army 
and civil bureaucracy in the provinces; while they throw much 
light on the ability of such landlords to escape the attentions of 
imperial officialdom, they unfortunately tell us little about the abili- 
ty of secular landlords to defend their interests against those of the 
state. Nevertheless, this information is very important, for it 
provides useful details about the ways in which the state redis- 
tributed and employed its resources. 


While the Byzantine empire can be understood as a centralised; 
bureaucratic and coercive political power, the effectiveness 0 
central authority and power was always drastically vitiated by ? 
number of factors, which varied over time. In the first place, a? 
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most obviously, the difficulties of overland communication com- 
mon to all pre-industrial cultures, especially in mountainous 
regions, clearly hindered rapid movement of resources in bulk 
amounts as well as of the imperial forces and, thereby, rapid 
responses to political opposition. Even in peacetime, effective 
political-ideological authority was always somewhat mediated by 
distance and local traditions — the efforts of the Church, on the 
one hand, to ensure unity of practice in terms of liturgy and dogma 
(as reflected in the works of the canonists, for example), and of 
the state, to ensure the universal application of imperial law (as re- 
flected, for example, in the partial effectiveness and application of 
the Justinianic legislation in regions distant from Constantinople}. 
Difficulties of transport, as I have said, especially of bulky goods, 
further exacerbated the problems of the central power?. These geo- 
political problems, which are well-known, were exacerbated by 
problems of a socio-economic and political order. For the difficul- 
ties of communication represented also difficulties of political con- 
trol; and at the same time, distance from Constantinople and the 
need for the centre to delegate authority in respect of fiscal 
management, meant that local representatives of the state often had 
considerable autonomy. 

In the period from the seventh to the later ninth century, very 
approximately, local representatives of state power, whether mili- 
tary or civil, appear to have built up provincial power-bases, in 
terms of landed wealth and networks of patronage, which did not 
represent any contradiction between their private and public lives. 
By the later ninth and tenth century, again very approximately, the 
establishment of a social elite of an 'aristocratic' nature has 
become evident, and the sources provide a relatively clear picture 
of the development of conflicts of interest between the state, or in- 

See, e.g., M.-Th. Fógen, 'Gesetz und Gesetzgebung in Byzanz. Versuch 
einer Strukturanalyse’, in Jus Commune. Zeitschrift für europdische Rechtsge- 
Schichte 14 (1987) 137-158. 

Cf. the figures assembled, for example, by A.H.M. Jones, The Later 
Roman Empire (Oxford 1964) 830-834; M.F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine 
Monetary Economy c. 300-1450 (Cambridge 1985) 554-561; J. Nesbitt, The 


ne of March of Crusading Armies in Europe: a Study and Computation, 
raditio 19 (1963) 167-181. 
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dividual emperors and the power elite, on the one hand, and the 
rest of the dominant social-economic class, on the other. These 
conflicts are focussed ideologically on attitudes to imperial fiscal 
policy and to the nature of the imperial succession, but they reflect 
quite clearly tensions between the economic and political power 
interests of members of the landed elite and their clients, on the 
one hand, and those of the state and those members of the political 
elite establishment dependent on bureaucratic power and imperial 
service at any given moment. In the background, finally, lies the 
mass of the rural population of the empire, peasant producers of 
differing social and economic status whose history is itself also 
partly revealed in the process of the social and political conflicts 
referred to. 

It is worth emphasising at this point, of course, that this socio- 

economic elite, this nascent 'aristocracy', was by no means 
conscious as a social class or group of any coherent common 
identity, at least not until the period after 1081. Each family or clan 
operated in its own best interests, exploiting the political and 
economic situations and forming alliances with other elements in 
the state as appropriate to those interests. In turn, the 'reach' of 
such elements down into society at large, in the form of the 
development of retinues, the maintenance of extensive networks of 
patronage both between the provinces and the capital, and across 
the estates of the magnates themselves, was considerable. On the 
other hand, in the strictly economic sense of the term, this elite 
did constitute a 'class', simply by virtue of its objective relation- 
ship as a group to the rural producing population and the means of 
production of surplus wealth, land’. 
4 The notion of a ‘power elite’ was developed by C. Wright Mills (The 
Power Elite (New York 1956]), influenced in particular by the work of Max 
Weber on power and structures of power, to differentiate the members of a more 
or less cohesive ruling group from the dominant social class in general, from 
which most, but not necessarily all its members were drawn. I use it here © 
signify those shifting and fluid groupings of individuals and their specific 
interests which dominated the court and chief palatine offices at any given 
moment. In this respect, it provides a useful check on any idea that the Byzan- 
tine ruling elite in the eleventh century in particular represented a constant Of 
fixed element drawn from one specific social class alone. 


5 For the growth of the middle Byzantine magnate elite, see in particular the 
important analyses of F. Winkelmann, Quellenstudien zur herrschenden Klass 
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Given this situation, it should not surprise that the tensions 
between the centre and the provincial elite are concentrated on the 
appropriation and more particularly on the distribution of surplus 
wealth. And the latter was the essential issue confronting the state 
across the period in question. 

In order to maintain its armies adequately for the demands 
placed upon them the state had to raise efficiently as much revenue 
as could be obtained from the producing population without 
adverse effects. There are some obvious constraints operating here 
in respect of the limits to the burdens that can be placed upon 
peasant producers which, while we cannot go into them here, are 
nevertheless of considerable importance in understanding the 
nature of surplus wealth extraction in pre-industrial societies®. 
Fundamental to these constraints was the 'rate of exploitation', 
that is to say, the relationship between the demands made by land- 
lords or tax collectors upon peasant producers, the subsistence 
requirements of the peasants and their families themselves, and the 
intensity and productivity of agricultural labour. 

An effective and, as far as was possible, a rational surplus- 
extracting apparatus was, therefore, essential to the state's sur- 
vival. Part of this apparatus consisted of bureaucrats and ad- 





von Byzanz im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert (Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten, 54. 
Berlin 1987); together with my comments in Byzantium im the Seventh 
Century: the Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge 1990). On the elite and 
its internal structure and complexities in the tenth-twelfth centuries, see now 
J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations à Byzance (963-1210) (Byzantina 
Sorbonensia 9. Paris 1990); as well as the valuable analysis of A. Kaïdan, 
cial ny sostav gospodstvujuscego klassa v Vizantii XI-XII vv. (Moscow 
4). 
$ In particular, the work of A.V. Chayanov on the nature of peasant econo- 
my, which stressed the relationship between subsistence needs, cultural needs in 
terms of exchangeable surplus, and intensity of cultivation presents important 
Insights on the limits which these features impose upon the degree or rate of 
*Xploitation of peasant production by landlords or states. See A.V. Chayanov, 
The Theory of Peasant Economy, trans. D. Thorner, R.E.F. Smith, B. Kerblay 
(Irwin 1966); B. Kerblay, 'Chayanov and the Theory of Peasantry as a Specific 
ype of Economy’, in T. Shanin, ed., Peasants and Peasant Societies 
Harmondsworth 1971), 150-160. Similar points were made, although in the 
Context of a somewhat different argument, by Witold Kula, An Economic 
heory of the Feudal System: towards a model of the Polish Economy 1500- 
1800 (London 1976), esp. 62-75. 
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ministrators in the various departments connected with the admin. 
istration of the armies. We know a certain amount about this 
establishment, and from evidence of the ninth century and later it 
is clear that many of these officials were corrupt and self-interest- 
ed, if we can judge from some of the complaints in letters. Equally 
importantly, they constituted also a focus of institutional identity 
and political and social power, which gave them a community of 
interest just like soldiers or other interest groups, and which set 
them apart from those at their administrative mercy’. 

Predictably, individuals and groups felt themselves at times un- 
fairly exploited. What is interesting, however, is that the pattern of 
complaints and their success reflects to a certain extent the chang- 
ing circumstances of different elements or strata in Byzantine 
society. The evidence for the earlier period, that is, up to approxi- 
mately the middle of the tenth century, can be contrasted in this 
respect with that from the years which followed. Of course, there 





7  N. Oikonomidés, Les listes de préséance byzantins des IXe-Xe siécles 
(Paris 1972), 313f, 341f.; F. Winkelmann, Byzantinische Rang- und Amter- 
struktur im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert (Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten 53. Berlin 
1985); N.P. Mouzelis, Organisation and Bureaucracy: An Analysis of Modern 
Theories (London 1975), 149ff.; and P.L. Berger, Th. Luckmann, The Social 
Construction of Reality (Harmondsworth 1971), esp. 157ff. on the institu- 
tionalisation of social 'roles' and the internalisation of role-identities by 
individuals in specific social contexts. The solidarity of identity among the 
rank-and-file administrative staff is suggested by the attitudes to them of those 
who complained about their unjust treatment — often members of the same 
social group as their bureaucratic superiors. See below. 

It must be emphasised that the administrative or bureaucratic staff of the 
state was itself not a cohesive and unitary body. The highest functionaries 
rarely shared a social background with the ordinary personnel, a factor which 
must have played some role in attitudes and loyalties to particular rulers. The 
favour shown to members of the Constantinopolitan commercial and artisanal 
stratum, both in respect of high administrative positions and entrance to the 
senate, under emperors such as Michael V, Constantine IX, Michael VI and 
Constantine X is indicative. Not only does it demonstrate the increased 
importance of commercial wealth in the cities of the empire, it represents also 2 
means of lessening the ruler's reliance on the aristocracy, and hence the intro- 
duction of an additional and loyal, because dependent, factor into the factional 
conflicts surrounding the court. See Psellus, Chronographia (ed. Renauld) } 
83f., 95f., 100ff. 132, 145; Cedrenus, ii, 539ff.; and for the hostility of the 
military aristocrats and their supporters to this new element, see Attaleiates, 
72ff. For a useful survey of some aspects of eleventh-century bureaucracy, see G. 
Weiß, Oströmische Beamte im Spiegel der Schriften des Michael Psellos (MBM 
16, Munich 1973). 
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are many elements of substance and content in common; but I 
pelieve that the divergences, in spite of the bias of the sources and 
their survival, do represent a substantial difference. 

In a letter written probably in the 820s, Ignatius of Nicaea 
wrote to an imperial official of his acquaintance complaining that 
the synoné had been extracted twice from Church lands under his 
authority in one fiscal period. His complaint was twofold: that 
Church tenants had been subject to this demand in the first place, 
and that they had been doubly afflicted by imperial officials. We 
do not know if redress was ever obtained. Theodore of Studion 
praises the empress Irene for abolishing fiscal exactions in lieu of 
military service on soldiers' widows, although there is evidence 
that such exactions were later restored by Nicephorus I.?. From 
occasional references in hagiographical and other sources for the 
eighth, ninth and tenth centuries it seems that the thematic con- 
scription or call-up was often quite arbitrary, falling on families 
where the registered male was too young or too old to serve!9; 
equally, it brought with it fiscal burdens that were often too heavy 
to carry, so that an elaborate system of support and exemption for 
impoverished soldiers whose land was registered as military land 
had to be evolved!!. The so-called 'evil deeds' of the emperor 


3 Letters 7, 8 (ed. M. Gedeon, in: Nea Bibliothéké Ekklésiastikón Eggra- 
pheón I, 1 [Constantinople 1903] 1-64). 

? Migne, PG, 99, 932. 

1 E.g. V. Philareti, 125 (M.-H. Fourmy, M. Leroy, 'La vie de S. Philarète', B 
9 [1934] 85-170); V. Euthymii iun., 172 (ed. L. Petit, ‘Vie et office de S. 
Euthyme le jeune’, in: ROC 8 [1903] 155-205 [repr. L. Clugnet, in: Bibl. 
Hag. Or. 5 (1904) 14-51]); V. Eustratii, 377 (ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, in: 
À. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Analekta Hierosolymitikés Stachylogias [S. Peters- 
burg 1891-1898] iv, 367-400; v, 408-410). 

l There is an extensive literature on these subjects. For the best survey, see 
P. Lemerle, The Agrarian History of Byzantium from the Origins to the Twelfth 
Century: the Sources and the Problems (Galway 1979); J.F. Haldon, Recruit- 
ment and Conscription in the Byzantine Army c. 550-950: a study on the 
Ürigins of the stratiotika ktemata, Sitzungsber. d. Osterr. Aked. d. Wiss., 
Phil.-hist. K]. 357 (Vienna 1979); and most recently, D. Gorecki, 'The strateia 
of Constantine VII, BZ 82 (1989) 157-176. I will discuss the texts in question 
M a forthcoming article, ‘Military service, military lands and the status of 
Soldiers: current problems and interpretations’, DOP (1993). The stages of 
IMperial concern for the recruitment base of the armies are revealed in a series 
of Casual references in the historical record as well as in imperial legislation: 
Ist, the 'reforms' of Nicephorus I, carried out in the first decade of the ninth 
century (Theophanes [ed. de Boor] 486; Zonaras [Bonn] iii, 306; Haldon, 
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Nicephorus I, which involved both fiscal reforms and the mass 
transfer of a large numbers of (apparently free) peasant families 
which supported a soldier from Asia Minor to Thrace, must 
equally have brought about a great deal of hardship and suffering 
to many, however much we accept the fact that the language of the 
emperor's detractor, Theophanes confessor (or his source), was 
exaggerated. In the late ninth and early tenth centuries the 
patriarch Nicholas I wrote on several occasions asking for imperial 
officials to release individuals from particularly onerous state 
burdens, both military and fiscal; and in the later tenth century the 
anonymous author of the treatise on guerilla warfare rails against 
the oppression of the common peasant soldier of the themes by 
fiscal and other officials!?. 

When we look at these examples, and several other instances, 
together, a pattern emerges — perhaps an obvious one, but worth 
stating explicitly. In the first place, the complaining, successful or 
not (and some of those of the patriarch Nicholas were clearly not), 
is done by the literate and by those who had social ‘connections. 
And even if the proportion of successful claims against state 'op- 
pression' was minimal, the power of literacy, on the one hand, 
and contacts in the imperial establishment, on the other, is evident. 
The influence, moral and political, of Churchmen or monks is also 
clear. In other words, patron-client relationships were the medium 
Recruitment and Conscription, 50), then the changes in the mode of fiscal 
assessment and registration introduced during the reign of Basil I (Vita Basilii, 
in Theophanes cont. [Bonn], 346.5-348,9; see Haldon, Recruitment and Con- 
scription, 54y; lastly the extensive legislation of the Macedonian period de- 
signed to protect the integrity of ‘military lands', as they had by then come to 
be defined. The evidence of the legislation of Basil II suggests that, by this 
time, the state's efforts to save the military lands had been abandoned (see, CB 
JGR [Zepos] i, coll. iii, nov. xxix [262-272], in which the state's efforts to 
protect the lands of the rural peasantry are clear, yet where no mention of 
military lands or service is made); it concentrated henceforth on preserving the 
fiscal base of its income and revenues. 

12 Haldon, Recruitment and Conscription, 50. 
13 Letters 169, 170 (Nicholas I Patriarch of Constantinople. Letters, edd. 
R.J.H. Jenkins, L.G. Westerink [CFHB 6=DOT 2, Washington D.C. 1973]; an 


". Darrouzès, Épistoliers byzantins du Xe siècle (Archives de l'Orient chrétien 


6. Paris 1960) II, 50. For the treatise, see the ed. of G. Dagron-H. Miháescu, D 
traité sur la Guérilla (de velitatione) de l'empereur Nicéphore Phocas (963-9 
(Paris 1986), cap. 19, 4ff. (109ff.). 
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through which those in power could be approached most effective- 
]y, an obvious enough point when we bear in mind that Byzantine 
society was, in spite of the strong bureaucratic element present, 
still a society marked out by what Weber called patrimonial struc- 
tures of authority, and by kinship ties, both of which involved the 
existence of retinues and clientelae as primary vehicles for the 
maintenance or achievement of power. The only alternative to the 
acceptance of the established framework of power-relations was 
physical opposition, and the state usually commanded enough 
power to crush this where it occurred. It is worth stressing the fact 
that the state could apparently effectively order and carry out the 
mass transfer of its own subjects with little or no opposition — 
even if Theophanes' report conceals a much broader hostility to 
the policy, it seems that it was effectively completed. It must be 
added, of course, that until the eleventh century, we know next to 
nothing about violent opposition to state demands — with the 
exeption of the numerous military/thematic rebellions, which may 
have sometimes been connected with such matters!^. 

In the second place, it seems that until the middle or later tenth 
century, there were no clearly visible social or institutional groups 
immune from state demands. While the Church was exempt in 
theory from extraordinary impositions, it clearly did not always 
have such exemptions recognised by imperial officials locally — 
the number of letters from Churchmen deploring such actions 
proves the point clearly enough!5. Exemptions from other fiscal or 
military burdens were also carefully regulated by the state — 
certain texts make it quite clear that exemptions from fiscal or state 
burdens on property were granted only in respect of individuals in 
Privileged positions, and were therefore temporary!6. Even the 
exemption for soldiers' families or properties from extraordinary 
4 See P. Speck, Kaiser Konstantin VI. Die Legitimation einer fremden und 
der Versuch einer eigenen Herrschaft (Munich 1978), 383; on military rebel- 
lions, see W.E. Kaegi, jr, Byzantine Military Unrest 471-843: an Inter- 
Ts ation (Amsterdam 1981). 

165 For example, Nicholas I, Letters, nos. 35. 73, 88, 108, 150, 152, 164, 
ig’ * Well as the letters of Ignatius of Nicaea referred to already. 


See De Cer. (Constantini Porphyrogeniti imperatoris De cerimoniis aulae 
Pyzantinae libri duo, ed. J.J. Reiske [CSHB, Bonn 1829]), 697-698. 
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impositions appears to have been ignored at times. Yet underlying 
both the letters and the abuses of the 'official' system is the fact 
that the range of complaints, even if carried out by a relatively 
small and restricted literary group, represents the interests of not 
just one social group or class, but rather a cross-section of social 
strata — from individual peasant soldiers and their families or 
widows and children up to wealthy Churchmen and their con- 
cerns for their estates. 

From the eleventh century, this changes, most clearly in respect 
of the decline in the incidence of requests for exemption or lenien- 
cy on behalf of the poorer members of society as independent 
persons subject directly to the fisc. Instead, the evidence de- 
monstrates the increasingly high profile of the Byzantine social 
elite of title-, office- and land-holders, and the increasing tendency 
of the state to make concessions in their favour at the expense of 
the less wealthy tax-payers, whose burden must correspondingly 
have risen", 

The reasons for this shift are several, and complex. To begin 
with, it must be situated in the general context of the state's need 
for cash income, which appears to have risen considerably in the 
later tenth and first half of the eleventh century. One of the clearest 
indicators of this, as is well known, is the very considerable in- 
crease in the numbers of mercenary soldiers employed by the 
state, both indigenous and foreign, at this time. This brought with 
it a radical shift in the ways in which the armies were maintained, 
in particular during non-campaigning times, a widely-recognised 
factor which has received less attention than it perhaps deserves. 
Until the middle of the tenth century a very considerable part of the 
burden of maintaining the traditional thematic forces had fallen 
upon the households of the soldiers themselves or, alternatively: 
upon neighbouring households within the peasant community to 
17 While the dramatic increase in the number of documents dealing with 
exemptions in the later tenth and eleventh centuries might be attributed partly 
to the pattern of survival of such material, there is good reason for thinking 
that it does also correspond with an increasing tendency to grant immunities 
and exemptions on a wider scale than hitherto. See G. Ostrogorsky, 'PoU 


l'histoire de l'immunité à Byzance’, Byzantion 28 (1958) 165-254 for a good 
discussion. 
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which the soldier or soldiers belonged. The burden of maintaining 
the armies had thus been fairly evenly distributed across each 
vince, even if a body of standing troops, which might on occa- 
sion have been substantial, had also to be maintained at the ex- 
pense of the central government. As the number of such perma- 
nent indigenous and mercenary units increased, so the burden of 
supporting them increased. For whereas the older strateia con- 
tinued to function as a fiscal exaction, the expense of supporting 
the mercenary forces was in addition placed on the shoulders of 
the producing population, often in a much more arbitrary manner, 
depending upon the whereabouts of the imperial forces at any 
given moment: as Oikonomidès has noted, the number of groups 
of foreign mercenaries alone who were dependent upon rights of 
billeting and provisioning at the expense of local communities and 
landlords increases severalfold between 1044 and 108818. 

There thus appears to have taken place a real increase in the 
state's demands made by the state on its resources. And this is not 
simply a reflection of fuller documentation. On the one hand, the 
fiscalisation of the strateia, which became increasingly general- 
ised in its imposition, was still accompanied by regular and ir- 





18 See Oikonomidès, ‘L'évolution de l'organisation administrative de l'empire 
byzantin, TM 6 (1976) 125-152, see 144. Note esp. A. Hohlweg, Beitráge 
zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des oströmischen Reiches unter den Komnenen 
(Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia, 1. Munich, 1965), 46ff. For the dispersal 
of mercenary units in winter quarters and billeted on the local population, see, 
for example, Scylitzes (ed. Thurn), 485.53-54 (Frankish troops under Hervé 
dispersed in the Armeniakon district eis paracheimasian); Cedrenus (Bonn), 
308.19-20 (Varangians dispersed eis paracheimasian in the thema Thraké- 
siôn); Cedrenus, 608.18-19 (Franks and Varangians scattered in winter quarters 
in Iberia and Chaldia). See also A. Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzan- 
line Empire 900-1200 (Cambridge 1989), esp. 105ff. on the nature and type of 
exactions demanded by the state and its officials. A good example of the costs 
‘curred in maintaining the imperial forces is provided by Cedrenus. George 
aniakes, while commander of the region on the Euphrates based at Samosata, 
took Edessa (ii, 500.16ff.), and sent a yearly revenue from the city and its 
district of 50 litrai (or 3,600 gold nomismata) to the emperor (ii, 502.5-6). 
iven the wealth of the city, which remained important from the late Roman 
Period, when it could afford to pay two hundred litrai to buy off the Persians 
opius, De Bello Persico [ed. Haury], ii, 12.34), and the fact that the ex- 
penses for his army were met first from local revenues (the standard procedure 
su these districts — see Hendy, Monetary Economy, 654, n. 436) this is a 
“markably small return, and illustrates the way in which the armies consumed a 
“nsiderable proportion of the state's income. 
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regular impositions extracted for the maintenance of imperia] 
forces through levies of animals and foodstuffs in kind. On the 
other hand, while corvées such as the maintenance of roads, 
bridges and fortifications, or the provision of food and shelter for 
soldiers en route had always existed, the absolute increase in the 
numbers of tagmatic, or mercenary, professional, units from the 
later tenth century must have increased proportionally the demands 
made on the rural producing population to support the soldiers 
under arms. 

In addition to this, although perhaps a longer term effect, the 
nature of the state's demands in the eleventh century and after in 
terms of the maintenance and equipping of armies appears to have 
stimulated increased calls for exemptions on the part of those in a 
position to make such demands — monasteries, Church proper- 
ties, and — presumably — secular landowners. This is particular- 
ly germane to the concerns of this paper. The difference between 
the ninth and early tenth century, when numerous letters of 
complaint or appeal by Churchmen, especially, strongly suggest 
that general exemptions were rare, and the eleventh century, when 
the granting of exemptions seems to become a widespread 
practice, is clear enough29. And the success of those who thus 
obtained exemptions, however limited they might often have been, 
in diverting erstwhile state resources to their own use (exemptions 
generally meant that the services or landowner), meant increased 
burdens on those not so exempted. It also encouraged other land- 
lords — lay, ecclesiastical or monastic — to demand similar 
privileges. Given the power and influence of members of the 
magnate elite of the empire in the provinces and in Constantinople 
(and regardless of their particular factional identity and allegiance) 
19 This much at least is the impression given by Zonaras, iii, 504-506, when 
describing the effects of Nicephorus II's fiscal reforms. See Ahrweiler, ‘Recher 
ches’, . 

20 See Ostrogorsky, art. cit., 183ff. The letters of Theophylact of Ochrid are 
filled with complaints about the behaviour of imperial fiscal officials who sec 
regularly to have ignored the various exemptions or immunities, both partiel 
and complete, which the Church under his direction enjoyed for many of 15 
properties, some of which seem to have been extensive. See P. Gautier, ©" 


Théophylacte d'Achrida, Lettres (Thessaloniki 1986), esp. nos. 12, 17, 19, 2) 
24, 25, 31, 55, 61, 85, 96, 98. 
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there is no reason to think that they were any less successful in 
obtaining exemptions from imperial demands than monastic land- 
lords — the examples of Pakourianos and Attaleiates are clear 
enough, for they clearly enjoyed exkousseiai in respect of several 
state burdens?! . 

This is important, for the evidence would suggest that this 
social-economic elite (which included also persons of 'middling' 
wealth relative to that of the very powerful) really begins to 
succeed in asserting its interests (although I am not suggesting that 
this was done in any group- or class-conscious way, of course) 
only during the eleventh century. Before the tenth century, it had 
still been in the process of formation; during the tenth century, 
political identities and rivalries make its existence as a potential 
competitor with the state for resources apparent for the first time. 
The eleventh century sees the elite exploiting its structurally-in- 
tegral position within the state to its own advantage (or, more 
accurately, to the advantage of the numerous individuals and 
families of which this elite was composed), by using networks of 
patronage and influence, obtaining exemptions from state demands 
in a way similar to, although not the same as, and with different 
results from, that used by the senatorial elite in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. As has often been noted, the rise to prominence of the 
Constantinopolitan 'middle class' in the period from the 1030s and 
1040s, as a counterweight to the established elite is illustrative. 

21 p Gautier, ed., ‘Le typikon du Sébaste Grégoire Pakourianos', REB 42 
(1984), 5-145, see lines 1539ff.; for Attaleiates, MM V, 136f. For accounts in 
the eleventh- and twelfth-century historians of the increased tax demands of the 
State in the period from Constantine VIII and after, see, for example, Cedrenus, 
u, 484 and Zonaras, iii, 571-2 (explicit reference to the suffering of the poor 
Caused by Constantine VIII's demands for the back-payment of taxes which had 

n remitted by Basil II); Cedrenus, ii, 497; Zonaras, iii, 578 (grasping fiscal 
Policies of Romanos III); Cedrenus, ii, 521; Zonaras, iii, 594f. (suffering of the 
Poor under the weight of John the Orphanotrophos' novel impositions, in- 
cluding the generalised demand for the payment by each village community of 
the aerikon). Cedrenus, ii, 526, 530 (excessive fiscal demands, the conversion 
1 the Bulgarian taxes from kind into cash, and the revolt in the theme of 

Ikopolis caused by the heavy taxation). For the widespread granting of im- 
„u nities before Isaac I, see note 25 below. 


be is not to suggest that immunities or exemptions were not granted 
fore, of course. The Fiscal Treatise (ed. F. Dölger, Beiträge zur Geschichte 
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Success in gaining exemption in both the earlier and later 
periods always depended largely on personal contacts2. But unti] 
the tenth century the powerful military and civil officials had a 
relatively under-developed independent power-base outside the 
state. Institutions and individuals, with powerful or influential 
patrons, might seem at first glance to have stood the best chance of 
success in obtaining immunity from specific burdens or imposi- 
tions (although there remained the perennial problem of having 
exemptions and privileges confirmed when the ruler changed). Yet 
before the tenth century, the most powerful institution outside the 
state was the Church, and even here it seems not to have had very 
great success, at least as far as our limited evidence suggests. 
Thereafter, in contrast, while the Church always had to contend 
with over-zealous officials (from its point of view, of course), as 
the letters of Theophylact of Ochrid in the last years of the eleventh 
century testify, it seems to have been no less successful in extend- 
ing its privileges than secular landlords, even if its revenues were 
partly derived from monastic properties whose income fell partly 
under episcopal auspices at the local level. Less powerful indivi- 


der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung besonders des X.-XI. Jahrhunderts 
[Leipzig-Berlin 1927]) 117 makes clear reference to the practice of granting 
such privileges. Nevertheless, the evidence suggests that it was from the tenth 
century that the practice was expanded very considerably. See again Ostro- 
gorsky, art. cit., 181. 

23 Letters were particularly important in this respect, and served both as & 
means of reinforcing friendships and relationships of clientship and depen- 
dence, both spiritual and practical, and as a functional means of exercising in- 
fluence. See the helpful survey of M. Mullett, The Classical Tradition in the 
Byzantine Letter’, in Byzantium and the Classical Tradition, edd. M. Mulett, R. 
Scott (Birmingham 1981), 75-93, and eadem, 'Patronage in Action: the 
Problems of an eleventh-century Bishop', in R. Morris, ed., Church and People 
in Byzantium. Papers of the Twentieth Spring Symposium of Byzantine 
Studies, Manchester, 1986 (Birmingham 1988), 125-149. 

24 For a good example of an attempt to extend the revenues of the Church, sec 
Theophylact of Ochrid, Letters, no. 9, in which the writer requests permission 
from the Caesar (Nicephorus Melissenos, probably) in 1089/90 to raise the 
kanonikon from districts not directly under his authority. Out of 190 letters of 
Nicholas I, only 12 or so (Nicholas I, Letters, nos. 35, 37, 58, 59, 73, 88, 
94, 96, 108, 123, 152, 164; 45, 117 and 128 deal with related themes, but not 
directly with the question of state impositions) concern state impositions or 
'injustices' with respect to Church property, compared with at least 25 out 1 
135 of Theophylact of Ochrid (Letters, nos. 9, 12, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 26, 3} 
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duals had to rely on well-placed contacts and patrons, as we have 
said, and this applies throughout the period we are interested in 
here — letters of both Theophylact of Ochrid, once more, as well 
as Psellos complaining on their own behalf and on behalf of ac- 
quaintances provide testimony for this. 

The increasingly dominant position of the magnate elite was one 
element in the equation. This is not to suggest that direct participa- 
tion in the imperial system through the possession or procurement 
of the titles and offices which were its hallmark bacame less 
important, of course. But the dominance of these families and their 
clients within the military and administrative structures of the 
empire, combined with their relatively independent economic situ- 
ation, meant that they were no longer as dependent in real terms as 
had been the case a century or more before. As the position of in- 
dividual rulers became less secure in the face of potential opposi- 
tion from the military elements of the dominant elite, so particular 
emperors were compelled to favour those elements which were 
most likely to support them — the monastic establishment and the 
Church, particular lay persons with their clientele or patrons and, 
as already mentioned, the artisan and commercial elite of the 
capital. In effect, a dramatic change was brought about in the 
political configuration of the empire and the relationships of power 
which it represented. Hitherto, the strong central state had been 
able to resist requests for exemptions and the consequent reduction 
of its fiscal resources which this would entail. In the eleventh 
century, and after the death of Basil II in 1025, this firm policy 
could no longer be maintained, and the state — or rather, succes- 
45, 55, 56, 57, 61, 85, 88, 90, 96, 98, 111, 118, 126 and ‘lost’ letter 11). 

IS may not be a particularly useful comparison, although the disparity of 
attention it illustrates, if it is not simply a reflection of the character and inter- 
ests of the writer, is suggestive. For the relationship between episcopal and 
MOnastic property, and the expansion of monastic revenues at this period, see 
M. Kaplan, 'L'Église byzantin- des Vle-Xle siècles: terres et paysans', in 
Morris, ed., Church and People in Byzantium (see note 22 above), 109-123; 
idem, 'Les monastères et le siècle à Byzance: les investissements des laïques au 

e siècles', Cahiers de Civilisations Médiévales 27 (1984), 72-3. On Theo- 
Phylact's letters and his patronage, and his problems in dealing with fiscal 


officials, see M. Mullett, ‘Patronage in Action: the Problems of an eleventh- 
Century Bishop’, in Morris, ed., Church and People in Byzantium, 125-149. 
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sive emperors and their supporters — fell back increasingly on a 
politics of factional alliances (between the ruling elite at Constan- 
tinople and the urban merchant and artisan elite, for example) and 
political and fiscal inducements, offered in effect as a means of 
purchasing support, both practical and ideological. 

True, the central government still had the authority to impose its 
will on individual landlords in this way, partly also a reflection of 
the lack of any awareness of a common political interest within 
this social group. The chorus of complaints about the oppressive 
fiscal demands made of the dynatoi in the provinces, which the 
historians and chroniclers of the period report, reflects precisely 
the threat which the state perceived in this quarter. But the fate of 
emperors who stepped too heavily on the toes of the powerful, 
whether lay or ecclesiastical, is exemplified in the events sur- 
rounding the abdication of Isaac Komnenos?6. On the basis of the 
evidence for the extent of Isaac's confiscations and revocations of 
grants of immunity, we can reasonably assume that the number of 
exemptions granted to monastic foundations was parallelled by a 
similar number of exemptions to secular persons (the examples of 
Attaleiates and Pakourianos cannot have been untypical). The 
common sense' views of contemporary historians and chron- 
iclers, such as Attaleiates and Psellos, for example, both of whom 
had some knowledge of state affairs, as well as those of later 
writers such as Zonaras, suggest that the total resources alienated 
through grants of immunity, however limited they might some- 
times have been, was very considerable?" . 





25 For stringent fiscal measures applied to the wealthy landowners in the 
empire under Constantine IX, for example, see esp. Cedrenus, ii. 608; Attaleia- 
tes, 50-51; Zonaras, iii. 578. 
26 Under Isaac I, for example, the state recovered (or seized, from the victims 
point of view) considerable amounts of land granted with immunities to the 
Church and to monasteries, as well as to private persons; Isaac also reduced the 
honoraria attached to various offikia, and in addition revoked a number of 
grants of exemption made to private persons by previous rulers. All of this 
seems to have lessened the burden on the rural population and clearly assisted 
the treasury. See Attaleiates, 60-62; and esp. Zonaras, iii, 667-668, where both 
the effect of these measures is emphasised, as well as the hatred they engenc 
for Isaac both among the monastic and secular wealthy and the military 
magnates. His removal, with the help of his estwhile supporter Psellos, was not 
regretted. See the description of the events in Angold, The Byzantine EmpV* 
1025-1204 (London 1984) S2ff. 
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I think we can reasonably conclude that the increase in the 
number of exemptions granted by emperors from the 1040s at 
least, the growing strength, economically and politically, of the 
social elite of the empire, and the lack of evidence for a concern 
with the situation or fate of the ordinary rural population (except in 
the most general terms, normally connected with moral views 
expressed about specific rulers), all point to a real change in the 
social and economic fortunes of the great majority of the peasant 
producing population within the state's borders. Whether as 
tenants of private landlords or of major institutions such as the 
Church and, to an increasing degree, the state (the expansion of 


27 Psellos (edd. Kurtz, Drexl), ii, 119ff. Here I would disagree with Svoronos, 
who argues ('Société et organisation intérieure', 15) that the amount of resources 
or revenues lost to the state by the granting of immunities must not be 
exaggerated, since many of them concerned extraordinary burdens rather than the 
basic taxes. But this misses the point. The 'income' of pre-industrial states in 
general, regardless of the degree to which the monetary element plays a role in 
the redistribution of resources, consisted always of both directly-raised and 
iudirectly-extracted resources. Services such as those from which many landlords 
obtained exemptions — billetting of troops or imperial officers and officials, 
supplying animals, weapons, armour, clothing, charcoal, wood, iron or other 
metals, finished products such as nails, harnesses, other materials, food and 
provisions of all sorts, labour-power and skills for construction or maintenance 
work, ship-building — these were vital to the functioning of the army as well 
as the fiscal administration in the provinces (to name but two aspects of the 
state's operations) and represented a vast sum of resources and 'realised' surplus 
wealth which, translated into cash terms, probably amounted to a very large 
proportion of the total actual resources, both directly and indirectly raised, of 
the state. This was without doubt the case when the monetary element of the 
State'S activities was at its minimum, in the seventh and eighth centuries; but 
there is no reason to doubt, while the relative surplus extracted directly, by 
means of cash taxes and similar exactions, may have increased to a degree (as 
through the commutation of the strateia, for example), that it was also the case 
in the tenth and eleventh century. Comparative analyses of other medieval or 
Pre-industrial state formations would support this contention. For a comparable 
Case, see I. Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India (1556-1707) (London 
1963), 150-167, 239£.; J.N. Sarkar, Mughal Administration (Delhi 1972) 
68ff.; M.A. Kaw, ‘Some Aspects of Begar in Kashmir in the Sixteenth to 
Eighteenth Centuries', The Indian Economic and Social History Review 27/4 
(1990) 465.475. Compare also D. Twitchett, Financial Administration under 
the T'ang Dynasty (Cambridge 1963) 1-6, 18-20, 24ff.; idem, Land Tenure and 
the Social Order in T'ang and Sung China (London 1962) 28-30. The 
Conclusion must be that the granting of such immunities amounted to a very 
“Onsiderable loss indeed to the state in respect of disposable resources — this 
as eertainly the case in other states where this development can be traced. 
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state lands under the epi tón oikeiakón is especially marked from 
the later tenth century) at the expense of ‘public’ lands, the lot of 
the greater part of the peasant population seems to have worsened, 
both in respect of the fiscal and other demands of the state and 
those of their landlords. 


My point has been to suggest that the efforts of individual 
members of particular social groups to obtain exemptions from 
different types of state obligation can tell us a good deal both about 
the relative social power of those groups, as well as about the 
authority, power and effectiveness of central rule. While the 
powerful or literate showed a concern for the poor or oppressed 
rural population throughout the period in question, it is surely 
significant that after the later tenth century this concern is general- 
ly in respect of the excessive demands that the writers felt were 
made by the state on their tenants, rather than upon independent 
persons such as stratiótai. While the evidence for this is thin, it 
does give us some clues about the way in which state and society 
were developing, throwing light in particular on the question of 
the relative power of the state and the ruling political group or 
faction — the power-elite — on the one hand, and the dominant 
socio-economic class in general on the other. 

As regards the bureaucracy itself, the representatives of the state 
—the assessors, collectors and others connected with the state's 


28 "This process reflects the concern of the state to maintain its authority over 
the lands which constituted its fiscal base, and affected in particular those 
territories newly incorporated into the empire through the conquests of the last 
half of the tenth century and the first half of the eleventh century. Ironically, 1t 
represents in effect a policy of 'state privatisation, by which the state, 
embodied in the imperial court and, more narrowly, the imperial household, and 
acting in effect as a corporate institutional landlord, pursued officially an 
economic strategy more or less the same, in its results and as regards the effects 
it had on the productive population, as that through which the landed elite had 
built up its own social-economic power. For literature, see N. Oikonomidès, 
‘L'évolution de l'organisation administrative de l'empire byzantin, TM 
(1976), 125-152, see 135-141, 148ff.; H. Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches sur l'adminis 
tration de l'empire byzantin aux IXe-XIe siècles', Bulletin de correspondance 
Hellénique 84 (1960), 32ff., see 46-67, 82-88. From a purely systemic point 
of view, of course, it represents the final stage before the introduction of a 
formal alienation of revenues en bloc in return for services as embodied in the 
pronoia. 
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fiscal apparatus — are treated with disdain or contempt. This is 
something which is found throughout Byzantine literature when it 
treats of such matters. The chief assessor of the synoné who 
descended like a thunderstorm twice in one year on the Church 
estates of Ignatius of Nicaea, the oppressive character of the fiscal 
officials alluded to in the letters of Nicholas Mystikos (in spite of 
his measured tone when writing to them), the 'common little tax- 
collectors' of the treatise on skirmishing warfare of the later tenth 
century, the 'pen-pushing expropriators' of Kekaumenos, the 
cruel and merciless tax collectors who injured both the wealthy 
and the poor according to the reports of the eleventh- and twelfth- 
century chroniclers and in the letters of Theophylact already 
referred to, all point to the universal unpopularity of these key 
agents of the fisc and the central government. 

In this respect, the evidence shows us an element of the bureau- 
cracy with a clear public identity and, it may reasonably be as- 
sumed, a clear sense of its own position, however internally 
fragmented in terms of individual loyalties it may have been. But it 
is important to stress that there was a difference, both in function 
and social position, as well as in terms of expertise and training, 
between the praktores, the actual collectors of the state's re- 
venues, who were usually tax farmers, and the considerable 
numbers of epoptai and exisótai (later apographeis), or the 
slightly higher-ranking anagrapheis, the officials who carried out 
the job of assessing, measuring and calculating the taxes for each 
fiscal district, maintaining the tax registers, and so on30. It is 
nn 
2 See Ignatius of Nicaea, letters 7, 8 (above, note 7); Nicholas I, Letters, 
nos. 58, 123 among many; Dagron-Miháescu, Le traité sur la Guérilla, cap. xix. 
6 (109.37-40); Kekaumenos (edd. Wassiliewsky-jernstedt), 19.7; Theophylact of 
Ochrid, Lettres, nos. 55, 61, 85, 96, 98 (Theophylact refers to the fisc as a 
Briareós, the hundred-handed giant of mythology, and frequently stresses the 
Single-minded insistence of the fiscal officials in exacting their revenues). 
Psellos (Sathas, Mesaióniké Bibliothéké, v, 267f.) even refers to the case of a 
Provincial praktór who, because he was a man of integrity, would bring some 
49 ur to the tarnished reputation of these officials as a group. 

Until the mid-eleventh century, the praktores seem to have been always 
Under the general authority of the dioikétés, the fiscal administrator for each 
district responsible to the general logothesion, who does not appear to have 

n a farmer of revenues. As a result of the state's cash crisis, the power of the 


p raktores seems to have developed rapidly at the expense of that of the 
dioikêtai, whom they replace during the early twelfth century. See Dölger, 
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generally the former against whom the letter-writers and others 
direct their hostility, although it is clear that when exemptions and 
immunities were granted, these latter officials were also denied 
admission to the territories or properties in question?! . 

As far as concerns this group of trained officials, their technical] 
expertise is displayed in documents such as the tenth-century 
Fiscal Treatise and related texts such as that on land-measurement, 
or the Cadaster of Thebes??, and this knowledge must itself have 
lent to them as a body a coherence and identity, as well as a certain 
technical and perhaps alienating mystique. It was such people, 
mostly anonymous and hidden by the higher public profile and 
political importance of their departmental chiefs, who formed the 
backbone of the Byzantine state administration. And it was they 
who carried out the work of administering and maintaining the 
complex fiscal arrangements of the Byzantine state. Their success 
is dimly reflected in some of the letters we have referred to — 
underlying the disdain, anger or contempt expressed by both 
Nicholas I, but more particularly Theophylact of Ochrid, lies the 
assumption not only that the fiscal system works efficiently and to 
the advantage of the central regime, but that there is a degree of 
bureaucratic and professional continuity which constitutes the 
most important precondition for that success. Most of Theo- 
phylact's attempts, and most of those of Nicholas I, to influence 
the operations of the fiscal or administrative machinery are not 
Finanzverwaltung, 70ff. Theophylact of Ochrid, Letters, no. 45, refers to the 
cupidity of the praktores to whom the estates and properties of the Church are 
subject. Dölger, Finanzverwaltung, 72, argues that the passage at lines 40-45 
in this letter is evidence for the praktores carrying out the assessment and 
measurement personally, but the text does not say this — merely that they are 
responsible for it. While some attention has been paid to the highest levels of 
the Byzantine administrative personnel — men such as Psellos and his 
acquaintances, for example, as discussed by WeiB, Ostrómische Beamte — little 
attention has been devoted to the lesser strata. 

31 For a typical list of persons refused admission, see JGR (Zepos) i, 617 
(confirmatory Chrysobull of Constantine IX for the year 1044). | 

32 See Dolger, Finanzverwaltung, 113-123 for the Fiscal Treatise; and ibid. 
156 for the extract on measuring land. For the Cadaster of Thebes, see **: 
Svoronos, 'Recherches sur le cadastre byzantin et la fiscalité aux IXe-Xlle 


siècles: le cadastre de Thèbes', Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 83 
(1959) 1-145. 
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directed at the officials actually responsible, but to well-placed 
patrons Or acquaintances upon whose goodwill they feel able to 
draw”. 

It was with this apparatus that those who wished to obtain im- 
munities or exemption, for themselves, or their properties, had to 
contend. And it was the independence of this apparatus which 
guaranteed the state's revenue. Once this was compromised, 
chiefly by virtue of the increasing rate of success of direct appeals 
for exemption addressed to the ruler, which was the only effective 
way of circumventing the fiscal apparatus or surplus-extracting 
machinery of the state, then the state, as a consumer of resources, 
began itself inevitably to lose control over the surplus wealth 
which it needed to maintain itself in the traditional form. It was 
this as much as anything, both cause as well as effect of the 
structural changes within Byzantine society in the tenth and 
eleventh century, which lay behind the fundamental transformation 
of the structure of political power relations within the Byzantine 
state system after the accession of Alexios I Komnenos*. 


———— 

3 See the analysis of Mullett, 'Patronage in Action' (cited note 22 above), 
tsp. 127ff., and Rosemary Morris, 'Divine Diplomacy in the late Eleventh 
Century, BMGS 16 (1992) 147-156. 

* This was not the only reason, of course. Ideological motives always play a 
fundamental role in the process of transformation of social practices, and there 
Can be no question but that the position of the emperors in respect of their 
Political and physical security, in the context of the imperial political 
theology, as I have described it elsewhere, is partly reflected in efforts to 
“mphasise their piety and philanthrôpia at this time. 
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DIE ZENTRALBÜROKRATIE UND DIE PROVINZEN 
ZWISCHEN DEM 10. UND DEM 12. JAHRHUNDERT 
ANSPRUCH UND REALITÄT 


RALPH-JOHANNES LILIE / BERLIN 


Das Thema, das auf den nächsten Seiten kurz behandelt werden 
soll, hat auf den ersten Blick sicher weniger mit Bürokratie zu tun 
und ınehr mit allgemeinen strukturellen Überlegungen. Aber seine 
Behandlung dürfte in unserem Rahmen trotzdem gerechtfertigt 
sein, denn auch die Bürokratie, in Byzanz nicht anders als anders- 
wo, ist in ihrer Effektivität und überhaupt in ihrem ganzen Zustand 
abhängig von Voraussetzungen und Kräfteverhältnissen, die, auch 
wenn sie so direkt nicht immer leicht identifizierbar sind, doch ihre 
Folgen auf sie haben. Zu fragen ist allerdings, ob und wenn ja, 
inwieweit wir diese Folgen zuordnen und sichtbar machen kön- 
nen. 

Ganz allgemein wird die Blüte des byzantinischen Reiches in 
der mittelbyzantinistischen Zeit, also vor allem dem späten 9. und 
dann dem 10. Jahrhundert, mit der Effektivität der Zentralgewalt 
gegenüber den Provinzen in Verbindung gebracht, und das heißt 
im Endeffekt: mit der Effektivität der Bürokratie, die in den Dien- 
sten dieser Zentralgewalt stand!. Der Niedergang ist dann folge- 
richtig ein Produkt des Schwüchenwerdens der Zentralgewalt im 
Laufe des 11. Jahrhunderts und der zunehmenden Verselbstündi- 
————— 

I Zu der Bürokratie in Byzanz existiert bisher keine umfassende Untersu- 
Chung. Ansätze für das 10. Jahrhundert bieten N. OIKONOMIDES, Les listes de pré- 
Séance Byzantines des IX et X siècles. Introduction, teste, trad. et comm., Paris 
1972; F. WINKELMANN, Byzantinische Rang- und Amterstruktur im 8. und 9. Jahr- 
hundert: Faktoren und Tendenzen ihrer Entwicklung (= Berliner Byzantinische 
Arbeiten 53), Berlin 1985; eine Zusammenstellung der wichtigsten Ämter bietet 
R. GUILLAND, Recherches sur les institutions byzantines, Berlin-Amsterdam 
1967; besonders zur Zentralverwaltung cf. auch H.-G. BECK, Theorie und Praxis 


im Aufbau der byzantinischen Zentralverwaltung, in: Sitzungsber. d. Bayer. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-Hist. Kl. 1974 H. 8, München 1974. 
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gung des Adels in den Provinzen?, oder mit anderen Worten: 
Dieser Niedergang geht einher mit dem Verfall der Wirksamkeit 
der Zentralbürokratie in die Provinzen hinein: an der Peripherie, 
wenn er nicht sogar von ihm verursacht wird. Man umschreibt das 
dann gerne mit dem Schlagwort vom byzantinischen Feudalismus, 
gerade in der Epoche der Komnenen und der Angeloi?. Ob das 
nun zum Nutzen oder zum Schaden des Reiches gewesen ist, dar- 
über kann man sicherlich trefflich streiten. Kaum streiten läßt sich 
aber wohl darüber, daB die Position der Provinz gegenüber der 
Zentrale in dem fraglichen Zeitraum in der Tat stärker wird^. 
Worin besteht nun eigentlich die Stärke der Zentralgewalt in der 
mittelbyzantinischen Zeit? Vor allem vielleicht darin, daß sie sich 
mit Erfolg darum bemüht, die Entstehung von eigenen Kraftzen- 
tren an der Peripherie zu verhindern. Friedhelm Winkelmann hat 
vor kurzem die Methoden dieser Herrschaftssicherung analysiert: 
Wechsel der Beamten in regelmäßigen, meist kurzen Abständen, 
gegenseitige Kontrolle der Beamten in der Provinz, starke persón- 


2 Cf. allgemein bei G. OSTROGORSKY, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates. 
3. Aufl. (= Byzantinisches Handbuch im Rahmen des Handbuchs der Altertums- 
wissenschaft 12. 1. 2.), München 1963, 264ff.; spezieller P. LEMERLE, Cinq 
Études sur le XIe siècle byzantin, Paris 1977; besonders in dem Kapitel "By- 
zance au tournant de son destin", 253-312. 

3 Zu dem "Feudalismus" in Byzanz cf. immer noch G. OsTROGORSKY, Pour 
l'histoire de la féodalité byzantine, Brüssel 1954; cf. auch die Sammelbände "Le 
féodalisme à Byzance: Problèmes du monde de production de l'empire byzantin”. 
Recherches internationales à la lumiére du marxisme 15, Nr. 79, Paris 1974 und 
M. ANGOLD (Hrsg.), The Byzantine Aristocracy. IX to XIII Centuries (= BAR 
International Series 221), Oxford 1984. Die Literatur zum Thema ist zu 
umfangreich, um hier in ihrer Gesamtheit angeführt werden zu kónnen; cf. den, 
freilich eher unbefriedigenden Überblick bei G. WEIss, Byzanz. Kritischer For- 
schungs- und Literaturbericht 1968-1985 (= Historische Zeitschrift — Sonder- 
hefte 14), München 1986, 217f. 
4 Speziell zu dem Verhältnis von Provinz und Zentrale in der mittelbyzantini- 
schen Zeit cf. J. HOFFMANN, Rudimente von Territorialstaaten im byzantinischen 
Reich (1071-1210) (= Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 17), Diss. München 
1974; A.P. KAZHDAN, Socialnyi sostav gospodstvujuSéego klassa Vizantii xrXI 
vv, Moskau 1974; A. SAVVIDES, Internal Strife and Unrest in Later Byzantium, 
11th-12th Centuries (a.D. 1025-1261). The Case of Urban and Provincial Insur- 
rections (Causes and Effects), in: Symmeikta 7 (1987), 237-273; R.-J. LILIE. 
Des Kaisers Macht und Ohnmacht. Zum Zerfall der Zentralgewalt in Byzanz vot 
dem vierten Kreuzzug, in: VARIA I. von R.-J. LILIE und P. Speck (= Poikila By- 
zantina 4), Bonn 1984, 9-120; zuletzt ausführlich J.-C. CHEYNET, Pouvoir €! 
Contestations à Byzance (963-1210) (= Publications de la Sorbonne. Byzantin* 
Sorbonensia), Paris 1990. 
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liche Entscheidungsfreiheit der Kaiser bei der Entsendung von 
Beauftragten u.s.w.?. Hinzu kam auch die starke militürische 
Position Konstantinopels dank seiner Befestigungen und dank der 
im Umkreis der Hauptstadt stationierten Tagmata, der Elitetruppen 
des Reiches®. Die Entstehung von Hausmacht in einer Provinz 
konnte so verhindert oder zumindest erschwert werden?. Winkel- 
mann hat allerdings auch gezeigt, daß die Politik der Zentralregie- 
rung die Krüftekonstellationen in den Provinzen nicht unbedingt 
und tiefgreifend verändern konnte?. 

Dies alles ist im 12. Jahrhundert sicher anders, wie einige kurze 
Beispiele zeigen: Denkt man an die Gabraden in Trapezunt zur Zeit 
des Alexios, dnn zeigt sich die relative Ohnmacht der Zentrale sehr 
deutlich?. In anderen Provinzen sind die realen Machiverhältnisse 
ühnlich, wenngleich sie weniger spektakulär in Erscheinung treten 
als in Trapezunt. Man denke etwa, um nur ein Beispiel zu nennen, 
an Theodoros Mankaphas in Philadelpheia am Maiander, der zwar 
erst in den späten achtziger Jahren des 12. Jahrhunderts quellen- 
mäBig in Erscheinung tritt, dessen Hausmacht sich jedoch schon 
erheblich früher gebildet haben muf!?, Die auf Konstantinopel 





5 Allgemein cf. WINKELMANN, Byzantinische Rang- und Ámterstruktur (wie 
oben Anm. 1), 140ff.; DERS., Quellenstudien zur herrschenden Klasse von By- 
zanz im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert (= Berliner Byzantinische Arbeiten 54), Berlin 
1987, 220ff. 

6 Zu Bedeutung und Rolle der Tagmata bis zum Beginn des 10. Jahrhunderts 
cf. J.F. HALDON, Byzantine Praetorians. An administrative, institutional and 
social survey of the Opsikion and Tagmata c. 580-900 (= Poikila Buzantina 3), 
Bonn 1984; zur folgenden Periode cf. zuletzt H.-J. KOHN, Die byzantinische 
Armee im 10. und 11. Jahrhundert. Studien zur Organisation der Tagmata (= By- 
Zantinische Geschichtsschreiber. Ergünzungsband 2), Wien 1991. 

Hausmacht wird hier verstanden als allmähliche Besitz- und Machtakkumu- 
lation einer Familie in einer oder mehreren Regionen. 

Das heißt, daß dieselben Krüftekonstellationen und -koalitonen über Jahr- 
hunderte hinweg immer wiederkehren, ohne daB der Wechsel der leitenden 
Beamten hieran viel geändert hat. Dies ist allerdings ein Phänomen, das nicht 
unbedingt mit der Vorherrschaft einzelner Familien in der jeweiligen Provinz 
etwas zu tun haben muß. 

Zu den Gabraden cf. ausführlich A.A.M. BRYER, A Byzantine Family: the 
Gabrades, c. 979 - c. 1653, in: University of Birmingham Historical Journal XII 
(1970), 164-187: DERS. zusammen mit St. FASSOULAKIS und D.M. NICOL, A By- 
Zantine Family: the Gabrades. An Additional Note, in: Byzslav. 36 (1975), 38- 
45; außerdem LILIE, Macht und Ohnmacht (wie Anm. 4), sub ind.; zuletzt 
CHEYNET, Pouvoir (wie Anm. 4), sub ind. 

0 Zu Mankaphas cf. HOFFMANN, Rudimente (wie Anm. 4), 68ff.; J.-C. CHEYNET, 
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fixierte Geschichtsschreibung gibt leider kaum Hinweise auf diese 
und ähnliche Entwicklungen in den Provinzen!!. Hinzu kommen 
große, nominell byzantinische Gebiete, aus deren inneren Verhält- 
nissen Konstantinopel sich wohlweislich heraushält, man denke 
etwa an Serbien", an das Kilikien der Roupeniden und Hethoumi- 
den!? und an die Kreuzfahrerstaaten Antiochia und Tripolis4, aber 
auch an isolierte Plätze und Regionen, wie etwa, bis mindestens 
zur Mitte des 12. Jahrhunderts, Attaleia!5, oder auch an die Quar- 
tiere der Italiener, die beispielsweise in Halmyros eine ganze Stadt 
kontrollierten und sogar in Konstantinopel selbst praktisch eine 
halb unabhüngige Region bewohnten, wo die Bürokratie des 
Reiches nur sehr eingeschränkte Befugnisse besaß!®. 


Philadelphie, un quart de siècle de dissidence, 1182-1206, in: H. AHRWEILER 
(Hrsg.), Philadelphie et autres études (= Byzantina Sorbonensia, 4), Paris 1984, 
39-54; DERS., Pouvoir (wie Anm. 4), sub ind. 

ll Dies zeigt sich vor allem darin, daß die Existenz von Hausmacht in den 
Provinzen bzw. die größer gewordene Unabhängigkeit einer Provinz gegenüber 
Konstantinopel in den Quellen eigentlich nur dann manifest werden, wenn es zu 
einer Konfrontation zwischen Zentralregierung und betreffender Provinz kommt. 
Verhült der jeweilige lokale Machthaber sich loyal zu der Regierung in Kon- 
stantinopel, füllt er schlicht der Vergessenheit anheim. 

12 Zu Serbien und Stephan Nemanja cf. den Überblick bei I. DUJCEV, The 
Balkan Slavs and the West during the Period of the Crusades, in: V.P. Goss 
(ed.), The Meeting of Two Worlds: cultural Exchange between East and West 
during the Period of the Crusades, Kalamazoo 1986, 409-418; zu dem benach- 
barten Dalmatien J. FERLUGA, La Dalmazia fra Bisanzio, Venezia e l'Ungheria ai 
tempi di Manuele Comneno, in: Studi Veneziani 12 (1970), 63-83. 

13 Zu dem Kónigreich Kleinarmenien cf. B. KASBARIAN - BRICOUT, L'Armeno- 
Cilicie, Royaume Oublié, Paris 1982. 

14 Cf. R.-J. LILIE, Byzanz und die Kreuzfahrerstaaten. Studien zur Politik des 
byzantinischen Reiches gegenüber den Staaten der Kreuzfahrer in Syrien und 
Palästina bis zum Vierten Kreuzzug (1096-1204) (= Poikila Byzantina 1), 
München 1981, sub ind. 

15 S. Wilhelm von Tyrus (Willelmi Tyrensis Archiepiscopi Chronicon, éd. 
critique par R.B.C. HUYGENS (= Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 
LXIII A), Turnhout 1986, 19. 26, S. 753f.), der berichtet, daB die Einwohner 
Attaleias mit den Nomaden im Umkreis der Stadt zu einem Modus vivendi gefun- 
den hatten, der sicher unabhängig von der Politik des Kaisers in Konstantinopel 
gewesen ist; cf. hierzu R.-J. LILIE, Handel und Politik zwischen dem byzantini- 
schen Reich und den italienischen Kommunen Venedig, Pisa und Genua in der 
Epoche der Komnenen und der Angeloi (1081-1204), Amsterdam 1984, 149ff.; 
A.G.C. SAVVIDES, 'AttáA£1a: llog - ápyéog 140v ar. 'H petaBaon aró ™ 
xpıorıavımn otn uovoovApavixn e&ovota, in: Bulavrivés Adpog 3 (1989). 
121-162. 

16 Cf. hierzu LILIE, Handel und Politik (wie Anm. 15), bes. Teil II.: Der Handel 
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Aber auch die Zentralregierung selbst fórdert in der komneni- 
schen Zeit diese Entwicklung, indem die Komnenen ganz bewuBt 
Mitglieder der eigenen oder befreundeter Familien in die Spitzen 
der Verwaltung nicht nur in Konstantinopel, sondern auch und vor 
allem in den Provinzen bringen!’. Aber ein Gouverneur, der der 
kaiserlichen Familie angehórt, ist per se nun einmal schwerer zu 
kontrollieren als irgendein beliebiger Beamter ohne solchen Hin- 
tergrund, man denke etwa an David Komnenos in Thessalonike!$, 
an Andronikos Komnenos in Kilikien!? oder auch an Isaak Kom- 
nenos auf Zypern?®. Die Zugriffsmöglichkeiten der Zentralregie- 
rung in den Provinzen werden unter solchen Bedingungen sicher 
nicht größer?!. 


der Italiener in der Romania; speziell zu Konstantinopel cf. auch 9. SCHREINER, 
Untersuchungen zu den Niederlassungen westlicher Kaufleute im Byzantinischen 
Reich des 11. und 12. Jahrhunderts, in: Byzantinische Forschungen 7 (1979), 
175-191. 

17 Allgemein hierzu A.P. KAZHDAN, Socialnyi sostav; LILIE, Macht und 
Ohnmacht; CHEYNET, Pouvoir (alle wie Anm. 4); eine Übersicht über die Komne- 
nen, aus der auch die Machtstellung dieser Familie sichtbar wird, bietet K. 
BARZOS, 'H Teveadoyia tav Kouvnv@v. Tépos A’ B', (= BuCavtive Keipeva 
xai MeAetat 20 a-b), Thessalonike 1984. 

18 Zu diesem cf. K. BARZOS, "Evag oò GtacaAovikxng ph ovvavtispévog 
kexpı tópa - 'O AaBid Kouvnvóg, xai oi Gecoadovixiatec, xatà thy xro- 
Mopria tfjg Beooalovikns axd too; Nopuavóobg (1185), in: Makedonika 
20 (1980) 30-45. 

Zu Andronikos immer noch grundlegend die allerdings wenig befriedigende 
Monographie von O. JUREWICZ, Andronikos I. Komnenos, Amsterdam 1970; eine 
kritischere Arbeit über diesen Kaiser wäre sehr wünschenswert. Zu seiner Regie- 
rung cf. C.M. BRAND, Byzantium confronts the West, 1180-1204, Cambridge 
Mass. 1968; W. HECHT, Die byzantinische AuBenpolitik zur Zeit der letzten 
Komnenenkaiser (1180-1185), Neustadt / Aisch 1967. 

Zu Isaak Komnenos cf. HOFFMANN, Rudimente (wie Anm. 4), 32ff.; zuletzt D. 
TSOUGARAKIS, "Defection" and "Separatism" in the Aegaean in the 11th and 12th 
Centuries, in: Kretika Chronika 27 (1987), 283-297. 

Dies zeigt sich auch an der schon genannten Herrschaft der Gabraden in 
Trapezunt, das ja auch in der zweiten Hälfte des 12. Jahrhunderts seine Sonder- 
Stellung beibehalten zu haben scheint und schon vor 1204 praktisch unabhängig 
wird; cf. LILIE, Macht und Ohnmacht (wie Anm. 4), sub. ind.; A.G.K. SABBIDES, 

vLavııyd graciactikà Kai adtovopiotixd Kivipata otà AmSexévnoa 
Kai gm Mixpà 'Acía 1189 - x. 1240 p. X. EvuBoAn oth MeAÉtn tfi; 
‚‚ItepoßvLavrıviisg Tipooexoypagíag xal Toxoypagiag nv ixoyh tov 
Y v, tóv Aaoxapiôdv tfjg Nixatag xol tàv Meyaloxouvnv®v tod 
AOV TOU. Ardaxtopıch Avatpiph Tlaverıompiov Seccadovinns (1985-86), 
then 1987; S.P. KARPOV, Empire of Great Comnenoi: Some Remarks on 
“ticularities of its Foundation, In: Actes du XVe Congr. Internat. d'Et. Byz. 
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Einen guten Beweis für diese Vermutung bietet die berühmte 
Rede des Andronikos Komnenos gegen die Piraten und Strand. 
ráuber, in der der Kaiser die mangelnde Durchsetzungsfühigkeit 
der früheren Herrscher tadelt und ein schärferes Eingreifen der 
Zentralregierung fordert und durchsetzt??. Bezeichnenderweise 
stützt gerade Andronikos sich in starkem Maße auf homines novi, 
die mit dem alten Adel nichts zu tun haben, und er scheitert nicht 
zuletzt am Widerstand eben dieses Adels?. Daß es sich bei der 
genannten Rede nicht um reine Rhetorik handelt, wissen wir aus 
anderen Quellen, die die Problematik sehr genau belegen: Entwe- 
der kann die Administration sich nicht gegen die lokalen Kräfte 
durchsetzen und bleibt trotz guten Willens wirkungslos, oder sie 
ist korrupt und arbeitet mit denen, die sie eigentlich kontrollieren 
soll, zusammen‘, oder aber sie ist stark, dann läßt sie sich von 
Konstantinopel nichts mehr sagen”. 

Schon unter Manuel Komnenos scheint dies eher die Regel als 
die Ausnahme gewesen zu sein26. Aber dennoch könnte man 


IV. Histoire, Athen 1980, 153-159. 

22 Nicetae Choniatae Historia, rec. I.A. VAN DIETEN(= Corpus Fontium Histo- 
riae Byzantinse X1/1), Berlin-New York 1975, 327. 

23 Cf. KAZHDAN, Socialnyi sostav (wie Anm. 4); mit etwas anderer Gewichtung, 
jedoch grundsätzlich ähnlich LILIE, Macht und Ohnmacht (wie Anm. 4), 96ff. 

24 Diese Ohnmacht zeigen deutlich die genuesischen Gesandtschaftsinstruk- 
tionen aus den siebziger Jahren, s. Codice diplomatica della repubblica di 
Genova dal MCLCIIII al MCLXXXX, a cura di C. IMPERIALE DI SANT'ANGELO, 
VOL. II, ROMA 1938, NR. 96, S. 217; CF. LILIE, Macht und Ohnmacht (wie 
Anm. 4) 73f. 

25 Das muB nicht unbedingt nachteilig sein, solange wenigstens die Steuern 
regulür abgeführt werden. Aber sobald die Zentralregierung ernsthaft versucht, 
sich durchzusetzen, riskiert sie einen Aufstand. Gerade das Ende des 12. Jahr- 
hunderts bietet hierfür eine ganze Reihe von Beispielen. Man denke etwa, um 
sich auf einen einzigen zu beschr&nken, an Leon Sguros in Korinth und 
Nauplion, der sich ebenfalls schon vor 1204 praktisch selbständig gemacht hal 
und seine Herrschaft auch über den Fall Konstantinopels hinaus behaupten 
konnte; zu Sguros cf. A. SAVVIDES, A Note on the Death of Leo Sgurus in A.D. 
1208, in: Byz. and Mod. Greek Studies 12 (1988), 289-296; M.S. Kordoses, H 
xatáxtnon tç vétias 'EAAddas áró tots Opáyxovg. 'Iotopixá Kat TORO- 
ypagixé xpoBAtpata, in: ‘Iotopixoyewypagixé 1 (1986) 53-194; CHEYNET: 
Pouvoir (wie Anm. 4). sub. ind. | 

26 Dies zeigen deutlich die oben Anm. 24 zitierten genuesischen Quellen, die 
ja die Situation in den sechziger und frühen siebziger Jahren widerspiegeln. ze 
den internen Problemen Manuels cf. auch P. MAGDALINO, The Phenomenon ° 
Manuel I Komnenos, in: Byz. Forsch. 13 (1988) 171-199. 
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daran zweifeln, daB es im 11. Jahrhundert sehr viel anders gewe- 
sen ist. Ich verzichte auf einzelne Beispiele und begrnüge mich mit 
einem Hinweis auf das Strategikon des Kekaumenos, wo der Ver- 
fasser dringend davon abrät, sich zum Beamten in der Provinz 
machen zu lassen, da man sich ja doch nicht gegen die Mächtigen 
durchsetzen kónne und, so die Quintessenz, praktisch zwischen 
den Mühlsteinen Kaisertum und Provinzaristokratie zerrieben 
werde? . 


Aber ist es denn im 9. und 10. Jahrhundert eigentlich so 
anders? Ein Beispiel: Man interpretiert ja gerne die Enteignung des 
GroBgzundbesitzers Eustathios Maleinos durch Basileios II. als 
Hinweis auf die Stärke und Entschlossenheit gerade dieses Kai- 
sers gegenüber der Aristokratie?$. Aber zuallererst ist sie ein Beleg 
für die Existenz solcher übergroßen Vermögen in der Provinz”. 
Und nimmt man etwa die Familien Phokas, Kurkuas oder Skle- 
ros, dann gibt es eben doch auch schon im 9. und 10. Jahrhundert 
starke Kräfteagglomerationen in der Provinz®. Bedenkt man, daß 


2! Cecaumeni Strategicon et incerti scriptoris de officiis regiis libellus, edd. 
B. WASSILIEWSKY - V. JERNSTEDT, Petrograd 1896, Kap. 96ff., S. 40ff. 

28 Gerade diese Episode wird gerne als Beispiel für die entschlossene Politik 
des Basileios zitiert, cf. OSTROGORSK Y, Geschichte (wie Anm. 2), 254. Viel zu 
wenig ist in diesem Zusammenhang bisher allerdings die Frage untersucht 
worden, inwieweit diese angebliche Stärke des Basileios nicht móglicherweise 
von den Quellen des späteren 11. Jahrhunderts, besonders Psellos, übertrieben 
worden ist, um durch einen solchen Vergleich die Kaiser ihrer eigenen Zeit zu- 
sätzlich abzuqualifizieren. 

29 Zumindest in seinen Anfangsjahren hat Basileios II. diese Entwicklung auch 
durchaus unterstützt, auch wenn er es mit innerem Widerstreben, getrieben durch 
die Verhältnisse, getan haben mag. So spricht beispielsweise der arabische 
Chronist Yahya von einer Vergabe von Land an Bardas Skleros, das dieser prak- 
üsch zu Lehen bekommen haben soll, d.h. daB die Einwohner der vergebenen 

dereien capitatio und iugatio an ihn zu entrichten hatten; cf. hierzu W. 
SEIBT, Die Skleroi. Eine prosopographisch-sigillographische Studie (= Byzantina 
vindobonensia 9), Wien 1976, 56f. 

Zu den Phokaden cf. I. DJURIC, La famille des Phocas, in: Zbomik Radova 17 
(1976), 192-296; zuletzt J.-C. CHEYNET, Les Phocas, Appendix zu : Le Traité sur 
* Guérilla (De velitatione) de l'empereur Nicéphore Phocas, Texte établi par G. 
DAGRON et H. MIHAESCU, Trad. et Comm. par G. DAGRON, Paris 1986, 289-315; zu 
den Skleroi SEIBT, Die Skleroi (wie Anm. 29); allgemein cf. auch J.-C. CHEYNET - 
T.F. VANNIER, Études prosopographiques (=Byzantina Sorbonensia 5), Paris 
1986; zu der Kekaumenosfamilie cf. A.G.C. SAVVIDES, The Byzantine Family of 

*kaumenos (Late 10th-early 12th Century), in: Diptycha 4 (1986) 12-27; zu 

Argyroi cf. J.F. VANNIER, Familles byzantines. Les Argyroi (IXe-XII siècles) 
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wir über diese Familien nicht wegen ihres Reichtums oder ihrer 
lokalen Machtstellung informiert sind, sondern eigentlich nur auf- 
grund ihrer Verwicklung in die politischen Geschehnisse, dann 
dürfte die Vermutung, daB es noch viel mehr solcher lokaler 
"Müchtiger" gegeben haben wird, sehr an Wahrscheinlichkeit ge- 
winnen?!. Hinweise auf die tatsächlichen Zustände in den Provin- 
zen geben auch die bekannten Verfügungen der Kaiser zum Schutz 
des soldatischen Grundbesitzes??. Und ob im 9. Jahrhundert 
Danelis nun wirklich nur eine reiche Witwe oder aber, wie von 
Ihor Sevcenko vermutet, die Chefin einer kürzlich von Byzanz 
einverleibten "Sklavinie" gewesen ist, in jedem Fall ist sie, und 
zwar etwa in der Mitte des 9. Jahrhunderts, in ihrer Provinz ganz 
offenbar die ausschlaggebende Kraft, mit der man sich gerne gut 
stellt? . Ebenso scheint mir der früher übliche, dauernde Wechsel 
der Beamten jetzt nicht mehr so auffällig zu sein, zumindest in den 
Spitzenpositionen, die zudem bisweilen schon eine gewisse "Ver- 
erbung" innerhalb bestimmter Familien aufweisen*. 

Mit anderen Worten: So direkt und unmittelbar ist der Einfluß 


(= Byzantina Sorbonensia, 1), Paris 1976; zu den Dukai D. POLEMIS, The Doukai, 
À Contribution to Byzantine Prosopography, London 1968; zur Rolle der Arme- 
nier in der herrschenden Klasse des 10. Jahrhunderts cf. den kurzen Überblick 
bei A. KAZHDAN, The Armenians in the Byzantine Ruling Class predominantly in 
the Ninth through Twelfth Centuries, in: Th. SAMUELIAN - M.E. STONE (Hrsg.), 
Medieval Armenian Culture (= University of Pennsylvania Armenian Texts and 
Studies, 6), Chico, Calif. 1984, 439-451. 

31 Es ist ja kein Wunder, daB mit ganz wenigen Ausnahmen die meisten 
"groBen" byzantinischen Familien der späteren Zeit ihre ersten Erwähnungen im 
10. oder frühen 11. Jahrhundert haben, so daB man mit einer gewissen Berechti- 
gung annehmen kann, daB die Grundlagen ihrer späteren Stellung im 9. oder 10. 
Jahrhundert gelegt worden sein werden. 

32 Cf. hierzu J.F. HALDON, Recruitment and Conscription in the Byzantine 
Army C. 550-950. A study on the origins of the stratiotika ktemata (= Österr. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-Hist. Kl. Sitzungsber. 357), Wien 1979, allerdings mit den 
Einschränkungen von R.J. LILIE, in Byzslav. 41 (1981) 241-246; ansonsten cf. 
zu diesem Problemfeld die Beiträge von M. GREGORIU - IOANNIDU und J.F. HALDON 
in diesem Band. 

33 Auch wenn dies von den byzantinischen Quellen natürlich anders dargestellt 
wird. Die Interpretation, daß Danelis die Fürstin eines erst vor kurzem unter 
worfenen Slawenstammes gewesen sei, wurde von I. Sevcenko im Rahmen eines 
Gastvortrags an der Akademie d. Wiss., Berlin gegeben und erscheint durchaus 
plausibel, auch wenn sie letztendlich natürlich nur eine Vermutung sein kann. 

34 Allgemein hierzu cf. WINKELMANN, Herrschende Klasse (wie Anm. 5). bes. 
143 ff. 
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der Zentralbürokratie in der Provinz auch während des 9. und i0. 
Jahrhunderts kaum gewesen. Der Arm des Kaisers mag bis in die 
entfernteste Provinz gereicht haben, aber die Finger am Ende 
dieses Armes waren oft genug steif und taub**. Die Entstehung 
und Verstärkung neuer lokaler Machtstrukturen haben sie jeden- 
falls nicht verhindern kónnen?6. Ob dies im Endeffekt zum Nach- 
teil oder Vorteil des Staates gewesen ist, brauchen wir hier nicht 
zu diskutieren. 

Einen Unterschied zur späteren Zeit kónnen wir allerdings ding- 
festmachen: Im 9. und auch noch im 10. Jahrhundert verlüuft die 
Entwicklung ohne oder sogar gegen den Willen der Zentralge- 
walt??. Im 11. Jahrhundert wird sie aufgrund der Schwäche Kon- 
stantinopels stärker. Aber erst unter den Komnenen ziehen die 
Kaiser sich bewuBt aus den Provinzen zurück und treiben die Ent- 
wicklung im Gegenteil sogar noch voran. DaB dies mit einer 
Verminderung der Effektivität der Zentralbürokratie einhergeht, ist 
offensichtlich. Die Finger der Hand sind jetzt nicht mehr nur steif, 
der Kaiser selbst hat sie sich abgehackt?®. 


35 Dies zeigt jedenfalls völlig zureichend die Machtstellung der Phokaden und 
der Skleroi bis in die ersten Jahren der Regierungszeit des Basileios II. hinein, 
die ja im wesentlichen auf ihrem Rückhalt in ihren jeweiligen Provinzen beruht. 
36 Wesentlich ist hierbei, daß dies schon vor 1025 der Fall gewesen ist. Man 
kann es also nicht, wie es auch heute noch, den Quellen folgend, gerne ge- 
schieht, den "schwachen" Nachfolgern des Basileios anlasten. Eher dürften wir 
hier, wie oben schon erwähnt, ein Opfer der, bewußten oder unbewußten, Propa- 
ganda der Quellen des späteren 11. Jahrhunderts geworden sein. 

Obwohl auch dies zweifelhaft ist, man denke an die oben zitierte Vergabe 
größerer Ländereien an Bardas Skleros, die zwar möglicherweise ohne Mitwir- 
kung des Basileios erfolgt oder durch die Bürgerkriegssituation erzwungen ist, 
aber nichtsdestoweniger als Handlung der Zentralregierung angesehen werden 
muß, gleichgültig, wer in ihr zu dem damaligen Zeitpunkt gerade die ausschlag- 
gebende Machtstellung innegehabt haben mag. 

Dies zeigt beispielhaft der von Kinnamos (loannis Cinnami Epitome rerum 
ab loanne et Alexio Comnenis gestarum (CSHB), Bonn 1836, 23) geschilderte 
Plan des Kaisers Johannes, eine eigene Herrschaft für seinen Sohn Manuel zu 
Schaffen, die u.a. Attalia, Zypern, Kilikien und das noch zu erobernde fränkische 

üochia umfassen sollte. Mag dieser Plan auch in erster Linie auBenpolitisch 
Motiviert gewesen sein, so zeigt er doch, daB solche Überlegungen grundsätzlich 
en Komnenen nicht fremd waren. Und was hätte die konstantinopolitanische 
^ntrale in einem solchen Gebiet wohl noch zu sagen gehabt? Zu der auBenpoli- 
Uschen Motivation, die hinter diesem Plan zu vermuten ist, cf. LILIE, Byzanz und 
die Kreuzfahrerstaaten (wie Anm. 14) 130ff.; zu den "internen" Konsequenzen 
ERS., Macht und Ohnmacht (wie Anm. 4) 61f. 


T. 


Ob wir dies allerdings quellenmäßig im einzelnen noch werden 
belegen können, scheint mir zweifelhaft. Die Siegel etwa sind 
m.E. in dieser Epoche nicht mehr so aussagestark, einmal weil sie 
noch lange nicht so gut erschlossen sind, wie es z.B. jetzt für die 
"Dunklen Jahrhunderte" durch Winkelmann geschehen ist, zum 
anderen, weil wir uns hier ebenso wie dort, wenn nicht noch 
mehr, mit der Frage auseinandersetzen müssen, ob der betreffende 
Titel noch mit einer wirklichen Funktion verbunden oder zum 
reinen Hoftitel geworden ist??. 

Trotz der Forschungen Alexander Kazhdans ist dies für das 12. 
Jahrhundert m.E. kaum noch im einzelnen stringent nachzuwei- 
sen, und vor generellen Aussagen muß, gerade in diesem Be- 
reich, gewarnt werden. Die Unwügbarkeiten scheinen mir zu grof 
zu sein. Warum sollte es, um nur eine einzige Frage zu stellen, 
nicht sogar möglich sein, daß ein und derselbe Titel einmal eine 
reine Würde sein und dann doch wieder mit einer konkreten Funk- 
tion verbunden sein kann^! ? 

Bedenkt man zusätzlich, daß die Verwaltung tatsächliche Verän- 
derungen oft genug nur mit groBer Verzógerung nachvollzieht, 
und daf auch die byzantinische Bürokratie kaum von den Auswir- 


39 Eine grundlegende Analyse, wie sie von Winkelmann für das 8. und 9. Jahr- 
hundert vorgelegt worden ist, fehlt bisher für die spätere Zeit. Für das 11. und 
12. Jahrhundert gibt es Ansätze bei A. HOHLWEG, Beiträge zur Verwaltungsge- 
schichte des Ostrómische Reiches unter den Komnenen (= Miscellanea Byzantina 
Monacensia 1), München 1965; H. GLYKATZI - AHRWEILER, Recherches sur l'admi- 
nistration de l'Empire Byzantin aux IXe - XIe siècles, in: Bulletin de Correspon- 
dance Hellénique 84 (1960), 1-111.; H. AHRWEILER, Recherches sur la société 
byzantine au XIe siècle: nouvelles hierarchies et nouvelles solidarités, in: Tra- 
vaux et Mémoires 6 (1976), 99-124. 

£0 Cf. vor allem KAZHDAN, Socialnyi sostav (wie oben Anm. 22); Die Ergeb- 
nisse Kazhdans sind kurz zusammengefaBt worden von I. SORLIN, in: Travaux et 
Mémoires 6 (1976), 367-380. | 
41 Dies gilt allerdings nicht nur für das 12. Jahrhundert, sondern scheint mi 
ein durchgängies Problem des byzantinischen Verwaltungsapparates zu sein, def 
m.E. erheblich weniger "durchorganisiert" gewesen sein dürfte, als es beispiel- 
weise die Ranglisten vermuten lassen. Dies steht allzu starken Schematis!e 
rungsversuchen, wie sie etwa von W.T. TREADGOLD, The Byzantine State Finances 
in the Eight and Ninth Centuries, New York 1982, unternommen worden Sin 
entgegen (cf. die Kritik bei R.-J. LILIE, Die byzantinischen Staatsfinanzen m 
8/9. Jahrhundert und die otparıwrıxa xthpata, in: Byzslav. 47 (1987). 49- 
. 5). 
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kungen des Parkinson'schen Gesetzes verschont geblieben sein 
dürfte, so werden konkrete Aussagen über das Ausmaß der Ver- 
änderungen in der Zentralbürokratie des Reiches im 12. Jahrhun- 
dert noch problematischer? . 

Was man wohl allenfalls mit einer gewissen Wahrscheinlichkeit 
wird feststellen können, ist der Umstand, daß die Effektivität der 
Zentralbürokratie in den Provinzen im 12. Jahrhundert geringer 
gewesen ist als im 11. Jahrhundert, und im 11. geringer, als sie es 
im 10. gewesen war. Ob sich das aber konkret in Ämtern und 
Personalstand von uns nachvollziehen läßt, ist eher zweifelhalft. 
Und auch im 9. und 10. Jahrhundert ist der Zugriff der Zentral- 
bürokratie in den Provinzen mit einiger Wahrscheinlichkeit bei 
weitern nicht so stark, wie man es bis heute gerne annimmt. 


es 


4 . . . . 
? Dies gilt naturgemäß in noch stärkerem Maße für die Verhültnisse in den 
Provinzen. 
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18th INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF BYZANTINE 
STUDIES 
ROUND TABLE: PECULIARITIES OF THE BYZANTINE 
STATE STRUCTURE 


INTRODUCTION 


The following collection of papers was read in a round table 
discussion at the 18th Congress of Byzantine Studies (August 12, 
1991) in Moscow. The Congress Organisation had asked Mme le 
Président Héléne Ahrweiler and the undersigned to prepare the 
session, but because of her obligations as a president of the Centre 
Pompidou in Paris Mme Ahrweiler was not able to take part in the 
preparatory activities and finally even withdrew her participation in 
the Congress. 

Originally I planned to have a panel of 15 persons, including 
Mme Ahrweiler and myself. Out of the colleagues invited, five 
others, namely Thomas Brown, Ralph Lilie, Peter Schreiner, 
Warren Treadgold, and Friedhelm Winkelmann earlier or later 
cancelled their attendance at the entire Congress or at the round 
table. There remained a total of 10 participants, including Klaus- 
Peter Matschke, who received a later invitation to take part. Seven 
of them agreed to read a paper, three (Nicolas Oikonomideés, Peter 
Pieler, and myself) wanted to take part in the discussion only. 
Since two writers of contributions, André Guillou and Walter E. 
Kaegi, had to preside at their own round tables at the same time, 
they only handed out their papers to be read by other participants; 
Tegrettably they could not take part in the discussion either. 

Since the Congress Organisation initially declared itself unable 
to print any contribution after the Congress, I looked for another 
Possibility of publication for the papers and the planned report of 
the discussion. Walter E. Kaegi was kind enough to agree to their 
Inclusion in the next available volume of Byzantinische Forschun- 
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gen. So we are pleased to present the collection of contributions 
and the report in a periodical easy accessible to all the re. 
presentatives of our subject, and I feel very obliged to Walter E, 
Kaegi for his generosity. 


Franz Tinnefeld / München, Oktober 1991 
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THE NEW SOCIO-ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE IN THE 
EAST OF BYZANTIUM 


V.A. ARUTJUNOVA-FIDANJ AN / MOSCOW 


While scholarly points of view on the problems of the theme 
system remain divided, one concept is never disputed: the theme 
system obtained its nature form in the 10th century. There also 
exists another view, somehow paradoxically coexisting with the 
former one: the 10th century was the starting point of the crisis of 
the theme system. Most of the scholars who are interested in the 
administrative system of the Byzantine Empire have accepted the 
following phenomena as components of the theme crisis, or the 
"provincial reform" of the 11th century: 

1) substitution of theme militiae by tagmata of mercenaries and 
hetairiai of mighty feudals; 

2) the emergence of military-administrative districts headed by a 
dux or katepano, which unified several districts (or the military 
units of those districts); 

3) emergence of "minor" (Armenian or Acritian) themes along- 
side (and sometimes instead of) large "Roman" themes!. 

Usually it is assumed, that the "Armenian" themes were mili- 
tary-administrative districts, established in the process of Byzan- 
tine eastward expansion in Syria, Mesopotamia and Cappadokia. 
Their territories were confined to the town (or fortress) and its 
neighbourhood with predominantly Armenian population. Their 
Subdivisions were smaller, and the status of their administration 
was more modest. Nevertheless, possessions of Manuel and his 
l H. Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, Recherches sur l'administration de l'empire byzan- 
lin aux IXe-Xle siècles. (Paris, 1960); N. Oikonomidès, Les listes de 
Préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe s. (Paris, 1972) p. 344-345 and its 
bibliography: Idem. "L'évolution de l'organisation administrative de l'empire 

Yzantin au XIe s. (1025-1118)", Travaux et Mémoires, V. 6, 1976, p. 148. 


Pnyopiov-’Iwavvidov M. Ilapaxuñ kaí xtdon tod Sepatixov Becpod. 
Secoadovixn, 1985). 
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sons, handed over to Byzantium, never became "Armenian" 
themes, as a near absolute majority of researchers, who consider 
these lands as the very first "Armenian" themes suggest. On the 
contrary, they were absorbed by a large and entirely "Roman" 
theme of Mesopotamia?. 

There is still no answer to the question of what was the struc- 
ture, that replaced the theme, as a result of the crisis of the theme 
system, and represented a transitory form on the way to themes of 
the epoch of the Angeloi and Komnenoi?. 

I assume, that the emergence of the new socio-administrative 
system in the East of the Empire dates back to the Byzantine con- 
quest of Taron (966/7). 

The territories from Taron in the west to the Kingdom of the 
Shirak Bagratids in the east, from South Tayk in the North to 
Vespurakan in the south were incorporated by Byzantium. The 
consequent enlargement of this zone by lands in Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Cilicia is associated with the arrival there of Armenian 
settlers due to whom the ethnic, socio-economic, confessional and 
cultural outlook of these provinces converged to some extent with 
that of the lands of Great Armenia. 

The specific character of existence of these territories was de- 
termined by contacts between the two states (the Byzantine Empire 
and the Armenian feudal federation), between the two types of 
socio-economic relations with their specific synthesis and the two 
corresponding ethnoses, by the integration of culture (which took 
place mainly on the level of the Orthodox section of Armenian 
population) and by the changes in mentality of medieval Armenian 
society. 

The Armenian-Byzantine contact zone of the 10- 11th centuries 
represented a culmination of centuries-old Armeno-Byzantine con- 
¿acts and a new historical reality. The historical process that took 
2 Constantin Bagrjanorodnyj. Ob upravlenii imperiei (Constantine Porphy- 
ronenitus. De administrando Imperio (Moscow, 1991) p. 226-229, 442. 

3 See the conclusion of H. Ahrweiler's work on the administration in the Ess! 
(H. Glykatzi-Ahrweiler. Recherches... pp. 89-91) and the supposition of N. 
Oikonomidés, that the "major military-administrative districts of the dux 8" 


kate ano spread from the eastern provinces of Byzantium in the XI c. over the 
“ce empirc” (N. Oikonomidés L'évolution..., p. 148 sq). 
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jace in the territories of Armeno-Byzantine limitrophe formations 
in the 10-11th centuries was not simply complex — it was multi- 
layer: it was the place, where history went on for the Armenian 
people. for the Byzantine Empire, and for Armeno-Byzantine re- 
lations. Finally it was the place where the history of the Armenian- 
Byzantine contact zone also came into reality, representing the 
deepest level of local historical processes, which was the result of 
the influence of the first three levels and on the other hand, the 
source of reciprocal influence on them. 

The problem of reciprocal influence exerted on the Empire by 
its neighbours is not emphasized by modern historiography. By- 
zantinology does not have any studies of interaction of social, 
economic, administrative and religious institutes of Byzantium and 
their counterparts in the neigbouring countries. The focus of this 
investigation is Armeno-Byzantine socio-administrative interrela- 
tions in these territories in the 10-11th centuries. 

The researchers assert that the Byzantine districts in the 
Armenian territory were large military-administrative units, not 
"Armenian" but Byzantine themes, established on the base of 
historical state formations (Taron, Vaspurakan, Iberia, Great 
Armenia), which had existed in the same borders^. This assertion 
has been repeated so often that it became a historiographical axiom 
of a kind, which cannot be supported by the data of primary 
Source-studies. The analysis of primary sources shows that the 
military-administrative districts that came into being in Armenia 
were never mentioned by Byzantine sources as "themes" (see 
intra) and their territories did not coincide with those of Armenian 
kingdoms and principalities. Thus Taron never existed as a unified 
theme, the district of Vaspurakan was not identical with the 
Vaspurakan Kingdom, while Iberia never belonged to historical 
naxangs or gavars of Armenia. Iberia emerged as an administra- 
üve unit by the will of Basil II after David Kuropalates had be- 
Queathed his lands to the Empire. The last dynast of Tyke was a 
presentative of the house of the Iberian Bagratids, and their pos- 


i K.N. Youzbashjan, Armjanskije gosudarstva epochi Bagratidov i Vizantija 
IX-XI w.) (Moscow, 1988) c. 175, 192. 
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sessions in Byzantium since the days of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus had been traditionally called "Iberia". During its seven 
decades of existence, the district of Iberia, or Great Armenia and 
Iberia (after 1045, that is after the annexation of the Shirak King- 
dom), alternately absorbed the new areas (Ani, Kars, Bagrevand, 
Tsakhkotn, Kogovit and others) and lost them due to the military. 
political situation. 

In the 10-11th centuries, no ordinary regrouping of themes took 
place in the new eastern provinces of the Byzantine Empire in the 
course of the "provincial reform of the 11th century"; the territory 
of the former Armenian kingdoms and principalities was not in- 
volved in this process. Other principles of organization of admin- 
istrative units were typical there. These principles directly depend 
on the level of development of socio-economic relations in the an- 
nexed regions and in the Empire proper, and were mainly formed 
under the influence of the structure of the Armenian political for- 
mations. These factors predetermined not only the "crisis of 
themes", or the substitution of large themes by the "small" ones in 
these territories. What took place was the somewhat spontaneous 
formation of the principally new, more flexible and complex 
socio-administrative structure, which corresponded to the new 
internal and external conditions of the existence of the Empire. 
And the draw-backs of the theme (the division of the administra- 
tive authority, instability, splitting up of districts or their unifica- 
tion under the sway of either the Domestikos of the East or one of 
the strategos of small themes, etc.) became the merits of the new 
structures. Was the new structure, which came into being on the 
Armenian socio-economic and ethnic substratum, reflected in such 
a conservative sphere as the Byzantine terminology? In other 
words, were the contemporaries of genesis and functioning of the 
new structure on the eastern borders of Byzantium aware of its 
originality and genetic difference from the administrative units 10 
the Empire proper? For the Armenian authors Armenian territories, 
annexed by the Empire, continued to be "Armenian Kingdom" of 
5  V.A. Arutiunova-Fidanjan, The social-administrative structure in the Ea* 


of the Byzantine Empire. XVI Internationaler Byzantinistenkongress. Act" 
11/2, Wien, 1982, p. 21-34. 
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"Armenian Kingdoms"é. Sometimes Armenian medieval sources 
use the term "asxar" (is transliteration) to denote Armenia and 
neighbouring regions, which were absorbed by the Empire. Was it 
possible for this word to be used, as a special term, in spite of the 
fact that it has a multitude of meanings? The more unexpected 
terminology to encounter is the word "y@pa", which has exactly 
the same meaning of "land, country". It is often seen in the Byzan- 
tine sources. According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the By- 
zantine Empire was subdivided into themes, and its vassal terri- 
tories were known as "choras". Constantine gave the name 
"chora" both to the possessions of the Bagratids (Shirak, Taron, 
Iberia? and to those of the Arab Emirs?. In the "History" of Leo 
Diaconus the difference between the "choras" (from Mesopotamia 
up to Iberia) and themes-possessions of the Romans in Asia Minor 
is evident?. 

This terminology was permanently used in all Byzantine 
sources of the XIth century. Michael Attaleiates, describing in his 
"History" the invasions of Seljuks, denoted the territory of the 
district "Iberia", as "chora"!°. After the Mantzikert's defeat the 
Domestikos of the East Philaretos VaraZnuni unified under his 
sway the lands, previously ruled by the Romans. According to 
Attaleiates, Philaretos "constructed fortifications.... and made this 
chora inaccessible for the enemies"! , 

When considering the sources of the victorious Seljuk expan- 
sion, Attaleiates came to the conclusion that "such an encroach- 
ment of pagans and eradication of peoples who were subjected to 
the Romans was an effect of the wrath of God against the heretics 
6 The "Narrative" of the vardapet Aristakes Lastivertci. (Erevan, 1963) p. 98 
(in ancient Armenian). The "General History" of Stepanos Taroneci-Asolik 
(Petersburg, 1885) p. 251, 260 (in ancient Armenian). 

Constantine, 43/1, 7-9, 25, 71, 77, 85, 156-157, 163, 168, 173-174, 


178-179, 181-183, 186-188; 44/23; 46/6, 8, 25, 46-48, 117-119, 131-135. 
o9 idem. 44/1, 29, 30-33, 70-71, 73, 87, 93-95, 105, 116-124; 45/62-63, 
Leonis Diaconi Caloensis Historia libri decem. E recensione C.B. Hasii 
(Bonn 1838) p. 170, 14. 
Michaelis Attaleiatae. Historia. Rec. G. Bekkerus (Bonn, 1853) p. 44, 7- 
" 16, 18-23; 78,13; 147,16-17; 166,21. 
Ibidem, p. 301, 7-24. 
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who inhabit Iberia and Mesopotamia up to Lykandos and Melitene: 
the Armenians and Jews, who profess the Nestorian and Akepha- 
lian heresies"!?, This passage contains a vast amount of informa. 
tion. First of all, Attaleiates knows that there exist lands that are 
subject to the Romans, but retaining features differentiating them 
from the original Byzantine lands. These territories stretched from 
Iberia to Mesopotamia and included Great Armenia, Iberia, Vaspu- 
rakan, Taron and a part of Mesopotamia up to Likandos and Meli- 
tene. Attaleiates knows that these lands are governed by the By- 
zantine viceroys, that fortresses there are garrisoned by Roman 
troops, and that local military forces receive their pay from the By- 
zantine treasury and can be dissolved or assembled by the 
Emperor's order!?. Nevertheless, the historian never equates these 
lands with "Roman" themes. These territories are populated by 
heretics, mostly notable by the Armenian Monophysites. In other 
words, Attaleiates distinguishes the new "choras" both territorially 
and ideologically. 

Joannes Scylitzes mentions Taron only once as the "chora of 
Taron", given by the Taronite brothers to Nicephorus Phocas. The 
same term is applied by Scylitzes also to Great Armenia — domain 
of the Bagratids of Shirak — and to the possessions of the Iberian 
Bagratids, which were involved with the military-administrative 
district "Iberia"!^. He applied the term "chora" to Vaspurakan, 
tools, Scylitzes Continuatus correctly distinguishes themes, 
originally possessed by the Romans, from the new "chorai". He 
knows that "edvôaiuov xopa tfjg 'IBnptag npeixwto ravte- 
À "16. He considers like Attaleiates the encroachment of pagans 
as "pyh tod 0600...katà t&v aipetixdv Sé ot thy "Ifnpiav 
xai Mecoxotapíav &ypi Avkavôod xal MeAvtnvfig xai MV 
xapaxeuiévnv oikodoiv 'Appevíav...xal yap xAnOovciv 
aide at ypa tfjg tota ótng xaxoóoGtag"!7. According tO 
12 Ibidem, p. 96, 22-97, 5. 

13 Ibidem, p. 44, 7-15, 18-23; 45, 2-9. 
14 Ioannis Scylitzes Synopsis historiarum. Rec. I. Thum (Berolini et Nov! 
Eboraci, 1978), p. 435, 76-77, 84, 93; 436, 1, 12-13; 448, 54-55. 

15 Ibidem, p. 355, 95-96; 371, 56; 446, 80-81; 448, 49-51. 


16 EdSéEov ©. TooAdım, 'H cvvégcia. tf; Xpovoypagias tod 'Ioávvo? 
ExvAiron (Bescakovim, 1968), p. 112, 24. 
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Cecaumenos, there were "themes" and "chorai" in Byzantium, and 
he mentiones the "chorai" in connection with the eastern lands of 
the Empire!?. He gives the Emperor the advice to visit eastern and 
western "themes" and "chorai", subjected to him!?, and stresses: 
"Tvócoci de xai Hepara tôv ‘Pouaiov xoi oró c£ tOv 
£Ovàv x@par, ott BaciAéa Éxovor xoi adOévenv èr- 
OKENTOPEVOV avtac'29, It is evident that Cecaumenos' "chorai" 
— object of the care of the Emperor, ruled by the Emperor's men 
— are not simply vassal lands or newly conquered territories and 
certainly not themes. That was the new administrative structure in 
the East of the Empire, the existence of which was determined, to 
some extent, by the coexistence Armenian, Byzantine, Arab in- 
dependent and semi-indipendent principalities. It is possible that 
this structure existed in Cilicia too. In any case the term "chora" 
was used to denote the Cilician provinces of the Empire?! . 

The term "chora" (Arm. aSxay with its immanent and perma- 
nent meaning "land, country", acquired in the 10-11th centuries 
the sense of a special definition for socio-administrative realities of 
the Byzantine- Armenian contact zone. First of all, the "chora" is 
the whole territory of this zone, which includes not only the mili- 
tary-administrative districts of the Empire, but also the in- 
dependent and semi-independent Armenian, Greek and Arab 
political formations, also known as "chorai". The "chora" could be 
a large military-administrative district of the Empire (Taron, 
Vaspurakan, Great Armenia and Iberia), but it could also be a 
small district, town or fortress with the surrounding territory, 
Situated within a larger district ("chora" inside "chora", according 
to Cecaumenos). In this context, the term emphasizes the unity of 
the structure, each element of which can be defined by one and the 
Same word (the spatial characteristic of this term is either broaden- 
17 Ibidem, p. 141, 1-5 (see p. 113, 1-2). 

8 Sovety i rasskazy Kekavmena. Rec. Gennadij G. Litavrin (text, introduc- 

üon, translation) (Moskva, 1972), 152, 30-32. 

Ibidem, p. 296, 11-12; 15-16. 

>, lbidem, p. 296, 18-20. .. 
À. Arutiunova-Fidanjan, "Sootnoshenie terminov 'Kilikiia' i ‘Armenia v 


vizantiiskikh X-XII istochnikakh vv", Vestnik Yerevanskogo Universiteta, 2 
985), p. 38-47. 
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ed or narrowed), and also the equivalence of the said elements to 
the structure as a whole (pars pro toto). In reality, this phenome- 
non corresponded to the direct subordination of both local rulers 
and Byzantine governors to the Crown. 

The emergence of a new socio-political structure in the East of 
Byzantium can be largely associated with the genesis and function- 
ing of the Armenian-Byzantine contact zone of the 10-11th 
centuries, which was constituted as a more or less homogeneous 
entity. 
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SKLEROSIS AND FLEXIBILITY 
WALTER E. KAEGI / CHICAGO 


One may commence by asking whether the terminology of the 
title of this paper is appropriate for a discussion of Byzantine 
structures. These remarks are very broad, with the intent to offer 
wide interpretation instead of detailed analysis. Flexibility is easy 
to understand. Sklerosis means rigidity, brittleness, and also im- 
plies lack of readiness to change and adapt, in a standard reference 
dictionary, one meaning is excessive resistance: to change!. 

The longevity and endurance of Byzantium were admirable. 
Longevity of an empire and its associated society and culture owe 
much to adherence to inherited and fixed procedures, principles, 
and structures, as well as to a readiness to make some adjustments 
and changes. Transforming structures too rapidly and too funda- 
mentally can result in a harmful loss of essential values, while 
insufficient readiness to accept change can result in destruction or 
In sklerosis. But it is difficult to ascertain when an otherwise ad- 
mirable commitment to fixed structures and procedures results in 
an inability to accomodate to change. Both of the qualities of skle- 
rosis and flexibility are typical of a very old bureaucratic empire, 
for otherwise such an empire could not have survived so long. 
Someone may object that the use of biological metaphors brings 
inherent dangers and tyranny. Scholars have always been inter- 
ested in such problems — one first thinks of the late Paul 
Lemerle's insights on cultural decline, but also of A.J. Toynbee's 
insights in his Study of History about challenge and response 
Within Byzantine society, institutions, and civilization?. But other 
NOnspecialists are becoming interested too: recently in the United 
l Oxford English Dictionary (2nd ed., Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1989) 14: 661. 


4 A.J. Toynbee, A Study of History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1939) 
: 320-408. 
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States, especially our colleagues in the social sciences have shown 
an interest in issues of the decline of empires, including the By- 
zantine Empire, not our specific subject here, although these 
remarks may have some relevance for such inquiries. 

There is no intention here whatever to confuse the history of 
Byzantium with the history of monotony or sterility, with which 
Toynbee once identified Byzantium, or "decadence"; for that was 
an error of the eighteenth and nineteenth century, which continued 
to influence and distort popular impressions of Byzantium even in 
the twentieth century. 

Late Antiquity or the Early Byzantine period is often described, 
and by scholars of no less stature than the late A.H.M. Jones, as 
one of glacially slow institutional change. That rate of change ac- 
celerated in the seventh century‘. 

The problem of structures necessarily raises questions about the 
Byzantine inheritance from Rome. For many centuries, despite 
problems and the slowness of change, there nevertheless was 
change and relatively successful adaptation. Sklerosis did not 
characterize Byzantine structures in Late Antiquity or early in the 
Middle Byzantine Period, namely, the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries. There were old structures, but there was a readiness to 
change them when and where appropriate. The problem worsened 
probably in the otherwise bright tenth century, when external 
pressures temporarily eased. 

The most distinctive aspect of Byzantine flexibility is creative 
adaptation, especially in political and military institutions. Flexibil- 
ity characterized the empire in the fourth and fifth centuries, even 
in the sixth and seventh, when it managed, no doubt with the 
concurrence and assistance of its leaders and bureaucrats (many of 
the latter remain unidentified) to adapt and survive’. The empire 
3  Toynbee, A Study of History 4: 355. 

4 W.E. Kaegi, "Variable Rates of Change in the Seventh Century". In: 
Tradition and Innovation in Late Antiquity, ed. by Frank M. Clover, R-S- 
Humphreys (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1989) 191-208. A.H.M. 
Jones, Later Roman Empire (Oxford: Blackwell, 1964) vi. 

5 See final chapter of W.E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Cor 


quests (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1992) 236-87. Also 1 
controversial interpretation of reform: W. Treadgold, Byzantine Reviva 
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accomplished sufficient change to continue without snapping or 
breaking. Here one thinks of adaptation of a capital to a new site, 
the emergence of a new government and new governing mentality 
that understood and also celebrated the advantages of its new loca- 
tion. It accommodated itself to change without destroying itself. It 
created a new gold coinage. The same happened with respect to 
military and diplomatic affairs; it learned how to do more with 
less. Even culturally, it successfully accomplished a kind of 
synthesis of classical and Christian literature, within limits, to be 
sure. 

The provenance and creator of Byzantine flexibility are un- 
certain. Flexibility did not derive from any one emperor or creative 
intellectual, indeed it may have been a Graeco-Roman cultural trait 
that Byzantium inherited. If so, flexibility was not a characteristic 
that the Romans or Byzantines praised themselves for pos- 
sessing. It was probably leadership among bureaucrats who 
shaped it and transmitted traditions about any such process of 
transmission. Yet the dearth of sources makes it unlikely that we 
shall ever learn much about it. In itself the empire's Graeco- 
Roman intellectual heritage need not lead to stifling intellectual 
suffocation, for that did not occur in the west. It was an incontro- 
vertible reality that the empire had to remain open to some change, 
although flexibility is not synonymous with creativity. 

Flexibility characterized the empire for most of its history, but 
there were cultural traits within Byzantine thought that encouraged 
thinking in rigid and old categories. There was no single moment 
when everything changed to sklerosis. All of this requires a deeper 
inquiry into issues concerning the end of the empire and the 
vitality of its culture. Metaphors of senescence are inadequate for 
understanding what happened. Another fundamental question is 
whether sklerosis and flexibility derived from or merely reflected 
Or were a symptom of underlying conditions. Did they cause the 
Structures or did the structures cause them? This is not an idle 
question; it is basic. 

Among the principal tasks to understand are: the extent to which 


(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1988). For late Antiquity, see now: Andrea 
lardina, Società romana e impero tardoantico (4 vols.; Rome: Laterza, 1986). 
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tradition and a propensity to adhere to tradition strengthened the 
empire and its thought-world or hindered its creative adaptation. 
Complicating any understanding of institutions is the absence of 
any minutes of the earlier imperial sacred consistory and later 
imperial councils to be able to ascertain how the Byzantine 
government managed to devise its creative institutional responses 
to challenges, or how discussions failed to accomplish satis- 
factory outcomes in other difficult circumstances. 

The relative degree of governmental centralization made it 
difficult for flexibility to originate at the bottom of society. The 
flexibility had to come from those at the top: the elites, including 
the circle around the imperial court, and the leading bureaucrats. In 
the earlier eras the leadership had not come from a single mono- 
lithic source, likewise the inspiration for flexibility came from 
many directions. It is difficult to speculate what this was that was 
choked off in the eleventh century and later, although it was never 
completely choked off in every aspect of culture, for the visual arts 
retained their vital creativity. 

Such flexibility is also shown in the empire's diplomacy, for 
example, in the empire's ability to play off one internal foe against 
another, to play off one or more external foes against one another, 
at a perceived lesser cost to the empire than waging war or 
diplomacy singlehandedly. Some Byzantine leaders understood 
how much approximate time they might have to forestall a revolt in 
a particular section of the empire by resorting to particular types of 
strategy and tactics and policies. 

Probably part of the answer involves culture and cultural at- 
titudes to change. The problem was not an exclusively Byzantine 
one. When neighboring cultures and societies became more 
dynamic and there was a danger that their accelerating rates of 
improvement (and power) might enable them to overtake Byzan- 
tium, it was necessary for someone, whether at the imperial court, 
among the elites, whether local or Constantinopolitan, to have 
woken up and sought to wake up their contemporaries to compete 
and if necessary, change. That did not happen in the eleventh 
century, while western Christendom and parts of the Islamic 
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world continued to change rapidly, and required a more rapid 
response from Byzantium. The reasons for this gap deserve more 
investigation®. 

Adaptability to change was essential, but it was necessary for 
that adaptation not to involve so much change that it destroyed the 
vital essence of the society and its culture while "preserving" it. 
That is easier said than done. Was there ever sklerosis, and if so, 
when did it set in? When if ever did the empire and its society 
move from a condition of sklerosis to a geriatric one? Yet there 
were occasions in Byzantine history, as in the seventh century, 
when its leaders were able to rise to the occasion, to meet the chal- 
lenges, and devise responses that worked and were reasonably 
cost efficient. Sklerosis certainly had not taken piace by the 
seventh century. The Treasurer Philagrios' implementation of a 
new general census of the empire in 640 revealed a readiness to 
adjust to new realities, to take stock of changes and capabilities. 
That flexibility helped the empire and its leaders survive the 
problems and crises of the seventh century’. 

The tenth and eleventh centuries require most careful scrutiny to 
find any emergence of identifiable symptoms of sklerosis. Byzan- 
tine military structures demonstrate both flexibility and some 
symptoms of sklerosis. Some of this sklerosis and flexibility can 
be seen in military manuals and diplomatic treatises, e.g., the 
Strategikon of Maurice and the Tactica of Leo VI. Byzantine 
structural flexibility demonstrates itself in the Book 11 of the 
Maurice Strategikon, in which its author stresses varying fighting 
techniques to suit the varying fighting techniques of the empire's 
different enemies; one does not rely upon method always; the 
question is which method is most appropriate for fighting this 
particular opponent®. One example of rigidity is a failure to adjust 
6 However see conclusions of Michael F. Hendy, in his new and revised 
essays in The Economy, Fiscal Administration and Coinage of Byzantium 

ondon: Variorum, 1989), and his Studies in the Byzantine Monetary 
Economy (Cambridge, Eng. Cambridge University Press, 1985) 429-447, 
313,9, but 519-47. 
Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests 256-8. 


Maurice, Das Strategikon des Maurikios (ed. G. Dennis, trans. E. 
Gamillscheg; Vienna: Verlag der Akademie, 1981) 353-89. 
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to changes in the west in the late tenth and later centuries. That is 
the period from a comparative perspective when Byzantium's 
trends diverged from those of the Muslims and from contemporary 
Western Europe’. 

Yet were the causes unique to the tenth and eleventh centuries 
or did they have their origins earlier, in long-held attitudes and 
values about foreigners, change, frames of references, and 
standards of cultural quality and aspiration? The contributions of 
the Paris school of Byzantinology have greatly contributed to our 
known of Byzantine geography, and one hopes that it will bring 
forth studies of Byzantine attitudes to geography and practices of 
travel and the implications of these for cultural isolation and 
possible ultimate rigidity, and sklerosis!°. Myopia prevailed 
among some Byzantine intellectuals, who neither travelled nor 
wished, apparently, to understand the broader changing world. 
Instead, they allowed their short-range calculations of self-interest 
to blind them to the broader perspective. The interest or lack of 
interest in the outside world and its structures, familiarity or un- 
familiarity, travel and lack of travel, relationships with foreigners, 
readiness to translate or to read translations, all affected and 
contributed to creating the context for the issue of sklerosis and 
flexibility. 

Byzantine society possessed an outlook that characteristically 
disliked innovation, revolution, and change, and preferred con- 
cepts and forms that fit into its inheritance. But it inherited that 
outlook from the Greek culture of the Roman World. Those values 
were already set in the high culture by the second century and 
indeed well before that. Many sought to interpret phenomena in 
terms of that older framework of values. This set of attitudes 
resulted in negative consequences when, especially from the late 
eleventh century, the empire failed to develop or borrow effective 
solutions to rapidly changing military challenges quickly enough 
9 Alan Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire 900-1200 
(Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1989) 244-268. 

10 H. Ahrweiler, et al. Geographica byzantina (Paris: Publications de la 
Sorbonne, 1981); Elisabeth Malamut, Les iles de l'empire byzantin (Paris: 


Université de Paris I, 1988); André Guillou, La civilisation byzantine (Paris: 
Arthaud, 1974). 
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from other contemporary societies and cultures. 

One could make remarks about attitudes of Constantine VII and 
Michael Attaleiates, including appreciation of decline, and compare 
it with the worldview of Theodore Metochites!! , but that is overly 
ambitious for this purpose, and leads too far afield, for the defined 
scope of this inquiry is not Byzantine awareness of decline, but 
the issue of sklerosis and flexibility. 

Some critics have sought to find an institutional explanation for 
Byzantine problems by attributing them to the disintegration of the 
Byzantine themes or military districts and their armies of the 
Middle Byzantine Period!2. But the theme system was never as 
militarily efficient as some of its proponents have argued, and its 
functioning has been misunderstood. It has been overrated. Many 
Byzantine smallholders had already lost their landed properties to 
large landholders but it is wrong to understand the cause of 
military decline as purely a consequence of social and economic 
decline due to the disappearance of small landholders, whose im- 
portance has been exaggerated. Some Byzantine institutions were 
not deficient, in fact they proved useful and were adopted, some- 
times with adaptations, by the powers such as the Ottomans who 
occupied or were adjacent to the Byzantine Empire. 

The causes and character of the driving forces in Byzantine 
history cannot be reduced to some monolithic theory, nor were 
they one dimensional. What is certain is that in the critical periods, 
when it was still possible to reverse trends, the problem was not 
excessive military expenditure. The army was not disproportion- 
ately large for the empire's population, wealth, and territorial 
dimensions. If anything, the problem was neglect of the military 
and the military infrastructure of the empire (fortifications, roads 
and communications, systems of drill and recruitment). The 
80vernment and important segments of the elite lowered the 
H Hans-Georg Beck, Theodoros Metochites. Die Krise des byzantinischen 
Weltbildes (Munich: Beck, 1952); P.J. Alexander, "Empire and Capital as Seen 

Ough Byzantine Eyes", Speculum 37 (1962) 356-7; repr. as essay III in 
nlexander, Religious and Political History and Thought in the Byzantine 
p Pire (London: Variorum, 1978). 


3 G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (New Brunswick: 1969) 
31-332, and references. 
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priority of the military and ignored just how important it was to 
maintain military personnel, institutions, weapons, equipment, 
and thinking of the highest quality, to be ready to meet whatever 
eventualities might come. They were not willing to accept the 
responsibility or pay the price for that. 

Part of the explanation was political. The Byzantine government 
had long feared to allow sufficient resources to generals because 
of apprehension that they might use them and their prestige of 
victories to seize power for themselves. The result was the exces- 
sive mistrust of and control of commanders. But this issue was 
not simply a question of allocation of budgetary resources. It also 
involved a failure to appreciate the importance of a realistic 
understanding of the role of political and military power in under- 
pinning the position and endurance of the empire, and its society, 
and culturel. 

Byzantine intellectuals were not oblivious to their changing 
situation. Loss of territory had already been a symptom of decline 
in the eyes of intellectuals in the seventh through tenth centuries of 
the Middle Byzantine Period (610-1025). Their successors under- 
stood that the empire was in political decline after 1300. Those 
perceptions bore some correlation to reality. Some even accepted 
that there was also cultural decline (their numbers include such 
intellectuals as Demetrius Cydones). They accepted and repeated 
metaphors that the Byzantine state and culture was growing old 
and senile and withering. Some believed in the transience of 
empires. Some of them believed that the hour was late, that the 
world was coming to an end imminently. A few went to the ex- 
treme of accepting that western Latin culture had become superior 
to their own and even a few sought, because of this conviction, to 
study that culture and learn from it. None of them, however, be- 
lieved or could conceive that Turkish or Muslim culture Was 
possibly equal to or superior to their own, and therefore worth 
studying in its own right. They did not try to understand it. Some 
believed that Byzantine sins, religious and moral, were respons- 


13 W.E. Kaegi, Byzantine Military Unrest 471-843 (Amsterdam, Las Palmas: 
Hakkert, 1981). 
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ible for their defeats and decline in comparison to the rise of the 
Turks!*. A few, such as Alexius Makrembolites, attributed 
superior moral qualities to the Turks almost in the sense of noble 
savages. 

Some Byzantine intellectuals clung to concepts and devices 
elaborated in the past. This was useful and probably prolonged the 
life of the empire. Others assessed the decline of the empire and 
their culture and reacted to it. At best the intellectuals excelled at 
criticizing, warning, and predicting. But they were less good at 
detecting causes of events, trends, or in devising constructive 
proposals for the contemporary challenges. 

One of the reasons for the survival of the Byzantine Empire so 
long was the existence of structure, which did not disappear with 
or depend exclusively on any individual. Risk averse leaders and 
policies contributed to the longevity of the empire, but that did not 
mean that they refused to accept change. One may also ask, what 
is the relationship between sklerosis and flexibility in structures 
and in the culture? Did long-lived stability bring any rigidity in its 
wake? Culture, also, can have structure. Did the prevailing 
emphasis on faxis or order inhibit creativity, and if so, of what 
kinds?!5 

There continued to be an excessive Byzantine predilection to 
artful cunning rather than buildup of the military but the resort to 
cunning, while sometimes successful in the short run, exasperated 
and antagonized Byzantium's Turkish and Latin opponents, who 
regarded its a unmanly and deceitful. Byzantine actions, more- 
over, had become too predictable, which sometimes enabled 
opponents to develop succesful countermeasures. 

We Byzantinists wish to discuss the empire and its society 
Without becoming victim to obsolete and false negative clichés 
about it that were propagated from the eighteenth century down to 
today. Yet we must ask tough questions. Some may argue that the 
14 Ihor Sevcenko, "The Decline of Byzantium Seen Through the Eyes of Its 
Intellectuals", Dumbarton Oaks Papers 15 (1961) 169-86. But contrast A. 

acalopoulos, The Origin of the Greek Nation (trans. Ian Moles; New Bruns- 
Wick: Rutgers, 1970). 


Un: Hélène Ahrweiler, L'Idéologie politique de l'empire byzantin (Paris: Presses 
Niversitaires de France, 1975) 129-147. 
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Byzantine Empire was simply too old, senile, and incapable of 
change, so it could not adjust to changing crises, challenges, and 
realities any more. But any imputed imperial petrification is a 
complex and controversial process that many scholars will 
reject!6. Some might regard the empire as having ultimately 
become geriatric. The Byzantines often attempted, however un- 
consciously, to relate everything to an ancient grid of values and 
assumptions that could not always fully account for newer con- 
ditions. They could not give up these older ways of thinking and 
writing. They operated within a long-conceived group of re- 
straints. There were problems with coping with classical tradi- 
tions. This was a world that shunned innovation, that preferred 
imitation of appropriate models and standards and frames of 
reference". There was no simple explanation that would account 
for its inability to change. But few or no one travelled or if any- 
one did, he failed to write about his travels for the edification and 
enlightenment of the Byzantines in any memorable form. 

Impediments to reforms included the failure to stay informed 
about changes in western Europe and western Asia, and ingrained 
conservatism acquired from past precedents. Another deficiency 
was the still poorly understood Byzantine failure to continue to 
study and develop new military manuals and theories to adapt to 
new military realities. That process of adaptation had persisted 
between the years A.D. 600 and 900 but it subsequently stopped, 
for inexplicable reasons. The consequence was that Byzantium 
was not generating new ideas about warfare or honing old ones. It 
is impossible to show any specific case in which this deficiency 
resulted in a major catastrophe, but its long-term effects were 
probably very negative. 

Many scholars believe that the decline of central state power in 
16 On the appropriateness of the term petrification for the Byzantine Empire: 
Paul Lemerle "La notion de décadence à propos de l'empire byzantin » 
Classicisme et déclin cultural dans l'histoire de l'Islam, ed. R. Brunschvig, G-P- 
von Grunebaum (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1957) 264. | 
17 Herbert Hunger, "On the Imitation (Mimesis) of Antiquity in Byzantine 
Literature", Dumbarton Oaks Papers 23/24 (1969/70) 17-38; rp. as essay X 


in: Hunger, Byzantinische Grundlagenforschung: Gesammelte Aufsátze (London: 
Variorum, 1973). 
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the face of centrifugal tendencies weakened the empire, although a 
few now question that assumption and argue that concentration of 
maximum power in a central state authority was not necessarily 
completely desirable!3. 

Corruption existed in many forms, but it is impossible to 
measure it in order to determine whether corruption increased!9. 
Although extensive, it had not destroyed the empire in earlier 
centuries. It is difficult to prove that it increased so much in the 
Late Byzantine Period (for example, in the years 1025-1453) that 
it was the principal contributing cause to imperial decline, but it 
probably did increase the cost of government. 

The Byzantine Empire suffered what some might call "over- 
stretch", for it was too large in size for its available material and 
human resources to defend its perimeter adequately. Its ag- 
glomeration of territories in the final centuries were not contiguous 
and presented an extremely difficult challenge to any generals who 
attempted to devise a coherent defense plan for them and their in- 
habitants. Yet in the eleventh century it failed to find the flexibility 
to handle the Armenian and Seljuk problems, and problems of 
gold coinage. Flexibility helped to create the resilience that enabled 
the empire to recover from various shocks and adapt. 

The Byzantine Empire often patiently followed a low risk 
strategy, but it relied too much on cunning and stratagems. It did 
not become more aggressive or prone to military adventures or 
militaristic to compensate for perceived or imminent decline. For 
most of its history, even before it entered a period of unmistakable 
decline, it was a power that preferred to follow a passive strategy 
of supporting the essential lines of the international status quo. 
There were exceptional moments when its leaders adopted riskier 
policies of revising the status quo, but those occasions were rare 
and short. These strategies conformed to its reflexive habits of 
thought and action since the formation of its political and military 
18 AP. Kazhdan, "The Puzzling Problem of the Comneni", Abstracts, Sixth 
Annual Byzantine Studies Conference (Boston 1981), 28, and A.P. Kazhdan and 
G.C. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium (Washington: Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1981). 


5 Cf. for precedents from a related period, R. MacMullen, Corruption and the 
decline of Rome (New Haven: Yale, 1988). 
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attitudes in its earliest centuries. Yet the strategies avoided some of 
the fundamental causes of the empire's predicament. The empire 
ceased to innovate militarily or retain the military edge over its 
actual and potential opponents. 

Some Byzantines became defensive about themselves, hostile in 
some cases to Westerners, and stubborn in clinging to their 
culture, heritage, and Orthodox Christianity. Some tried to resist 
change. Shortages of manpower contributed to the Byzantine 
propensity to avoid decisive combat or battle, and gave them a 
preference for ruses, diplomacy, leverage, and assassination”. 

Exogenous events helped to preserve the Byzantine Empire at 
various points in its history. The Byzantines did not create or 
control those exogenous events, even though they attempted to use 
diplomacy to take advantage of these new threats and pressure 
points as levers to help themselves?!. Other exogenous events, 
such as the Crusades, the intervention of the Mongols and of 
Tamerlane, also temporarily blunted later Seljuk and Ottoman 
threats. Yet none of these exogenous events resulted in the By- 
zantines using this breathing space to develop major new internal 
sources of strength and creativety to perpetuate and strengthen 
their empire. But such exogenous events probably had some 
negative influences as well: they encouraged the Byzantines to 
hope for still more exogenous events to save themselves without 
risk or sacrifice on their own part. Astute foreigners may have 
calculated that Byzantium owed her survival at least as much to the 
timing of external events over which its leaders had no control, as 
to its resources and the quality of the conscious decisions of its 
leaders. 

To a limited extent, Byzantine leaders were able to take ad- 
vantage of the greed and quarrels of their enemies who wished to 
appropriate their disintegrating control of the Balkans and the 
remnants of western Asia Minor (Anatolia). The Byzantines tried 


20 W.E. Kaegi, Some Thoughts on Byzantine Military Strategy (Brookline: 
MA: Hellenic College, 1983). h 
21 W.E. Kaegi, "Some Reconsiderations Concerning the Themes", Jahrbuc 
der Ósterreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft 16 (1967) 44-49, reprinted as 
essay XVI in Kaegi, Army, Society and Religion in Byzantium (London: 
V:-“orum, 1982). 
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to encourage strife among their would-be successors, which could 
preserve Byzantine authority a little longer with the minimal 
expenditure or risk of Byzantine human and material resources. 
Such a strategy required good intelligence about the aims and 
character of these rivalries and a willingness to shift sides during 
their rivalries to prevent any one adjacent foreign power from 
gaining dominant ascendancy. At best, however, this strategy 
simply gained more time without resulting in the creation of a 
fundamental new dynamic or long-term solution. 


Byzantine leaders and intellectuals had difficulties in conceptua- 
lizing where they and their empire stood in relation to others. Their 
historians' self-analysis tended to be superficial. They strove to 
interpret problems exclusively within a framework of reference to 
terminology from categories of ancient Greek historiography, 
philosophy, and rhetoric, and late classical concepts of the fourth 
century A.D. Its worldview was rather fixed. Its intellectuals and 
leaders were unwilling to be flexible and accept change and adjust 
accordingly to new and changing dynamics. Their attitudes of 
course predated modern notions of progress, innovation, and 
historical development. Imitation was superior to revolution and 
innovation. Such assumptions contributed to their stability but 
hindered their receptivity to historical change. As a result, change 
tended to be disruptive and unwelcome. 

Although some Byzantine terminology for decline and fall ap- 
peared as early as the late fifth century, and reappeared in a rein- 
forced form in the wake of early seventh-century catastrophes, the 
empire inherited some of its attitudes from a Roman Empire some 
of whose members had always been obsessed with the problem 
and meaning of decline??. Uses of such terminology increased 
from the middle of the eleventh century. Deep within the culture 
there were long-term dispositions to worry about the end of the 
empire. Such worries did not, however, accelerate the end of that 
empire, which lasted more than a millennium. 

2 W.E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Decline of Rome (Princeton: Princeton 


University Press, 1968); Kaegi, "Gli storici proto-bizantini e la Roma del tardo 
Quinto secolo". Rivista Storica Italiana 88 (1976) 5-9, repr. in Kaegi, ASRB. 
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There was a problem of the absence of several types of Byzan- 
tine leadership. The Byzantine government, that is, the imperia] 
family, had long jealously avoided the emergence of major in- 
dependent generals. There were no great Byzantine military com- 
manders in her last centuries. That is not to say that they were all 
incompetent, but the fact remained that there were no great military 
geniuses. The government feared the emergence of victorious 
generals who might replace or be tempted to replace the existing 
government. Although there were prominent ministers and ad- 
visers, there were none in the last two centuries who were 
comparable in military, political, or fiscal wisdom to some of the 
great ministers of the early period, such as the fifth-century 
Anthemius or the sixth-century John the Cappadocian. It is not 
easy to explain this gap satisfactorily. In sum, there were no ex- 
ceptional personalities to whom the empire could turn to save her 
in her hour of need. 

Byzantium failed to continue to be creative or competitive in 
warfare. She had been able to develop military reforms. The 
explanation for this deficiency is complex. Her scribes and 
commanders produced no major new manuals on warfare after the 
late tenth century. Her commanders developed no major new tech- 
niques of fighting, fortification, or manufacture of weapons, Or 
tactics. The reason for this failure to innovate are not easy to ex- 
plain, unless one wishes to attribute all of it to the empires 
inherent rigidity and conservatism and desire to maintain the 
status quo or to imitate a more distant past. 

Byzantium did not take advantage of the invention of gun- 
powder, which had appeared in western Europe by the late 13205, 
even though it might have contributed substantially to Byzantine 
revival. It had once been the leading power in the use of pyrotech- 
nics, but it lost its lead by the end of the tenth century. In its final 
centuries, the empire only hired expensive foreign (often German 
and Italian) specialists in the use of gunpowder and did not 
internalize and then develop its own technology for the employ- 
ment of gunpowder in warfare. Gunpowder was costly and BY 
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zantium lacked the financial means, perhaps, to explain this new 
invention. However Byzantium also failed to master and exploit 
new developments in the use of other relatively inexpensive 
developments that improved the value of infantry, such as 
weapons that included the pike and halberd, nor the necessary 
charges in the employment of infantry that the pike demanded. 
Both inventions occurred very late in the history of the Byzantine 
Empire?. 

It is uncertain whether the Byzantine Empire still had sufficient 
time left to adjust to the use of these rapidly changing new means 
of warfare, but developments of these types were probably the 
best chance for survival of the Byzantine Empire. The late fifteenth 
century experienced dramatic changes in the use and relative 
importance of infantry in warfare, but those changes escaped and 
bypassed the Byzantine Empire, which sorely needed them. The 
reasons for the empire's failure to adapt them were both financial 
and also the extremely conservative character and attitude to 
change that Byzantium had developed. 

Byzantine leaders did eventually venture abroad, which their 
predecessors had failed to do. They finally realized, in the four- 
teenth and early fifteenth centuries, that they had to understand 
what was happening abroad and attempt to plead their cases in 
person at influential centers in western Europe. These were the 
first international visits by a reigning emperor since Constans II 
visited Rome and Sicily in the seventh century (the flight of the 
Byzantine pretender Alexius IV to the west on the eve of the 
Fourth Crusade was not a case of a visit by a reigning emperor). 
One can only speculate what might have happened if one or more 
of their predecessors had visited the west (major commercial 
Cities, capitals, royal or imperial courts) extensively in the tenth 
and eleventh century. By the actual time that emperors made 
Personal treks to the west, it was too late to reverse the deep trends "E 

—— IN 







3 Archer Jones, Art of War in the Western World (Urbana: University 

inois Press, 1987) 148-213; for earlier studies, Charles Oman, History of t ; 
Art of War in the Sixteenth Century (London 1937: repr. AMS Press, nd); .. 
Philippe Contamine, Guerre au moyen âge (Paris: Presses universitaires &e'\” 
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that dominated the Byzanüne society, economy, polity, and mil. 
tary^^. 

One might ask, what would have maintained Byzantine flexibil- 
ity without degenerating into excessive adaptability? Byzantine in- 
stitutions were not inherently or irremediably deficient, or the 
empire would have disappeared much earlier than it did. But there 
were cumulative failures of human judgment and bad timing in 
addition to strategic failure. 

Byzantine stratagems and cunning worked well for a while, but 
gradually other peoples and leaders became familiar with the range 
of responses and policies that Byzantine leaders normally made 
against initiatives. They disliked and mistrusted the Byzantines 
because of their perceived treacherousness. External powers 
gradually developed a perception that the Byzantines were weak. 
They sought to take advantage of the Byzantines, who were not 
loved. The Byzantines failed to understand that power as well as 
cleverness needed to undergird their empire. There were moments 
in the eleventh and subsequent centuries when cunning, manipula- 
tion, and diplomacy did not substitute for the ability to wield sheer 
military power, that it was necessary at some times to engage in 
decisive battle. Their old heritage of caution and cunning in these 
cases did not serve them so well, even though it was probably 
responsible for preserving the empire for so long. 


Clearly if the Byzantine Empire and culture had proven to be 
sufficiently flexible and creative, it might have survived and 
prospered until today, but it did not do so. No other empire 
managed to survive or become eternal either, so Byzantium had 
company. It survived rather well as a bureaucratic empire, but 
ultimately it did not cope with its not inconsiderable challenges. It 
did develop coping mechanisms within both the Comnenian and 
Nicene Empires for adjusting to its changed situation. In that sense 
it was flexible. Yet it failed, despite remarkable sparks of creativ- 
24 ©. Halecki, Un empereur de Byzance à Rome (Warsaw 1930); Donald M. 
Nicol, "A Byzantine Emperor in England: Manual II's Visit to London in 14 - 
1401", University of Birmingham Historical Journal 12.2 (1971) 205-25; 
Nicol, The Immortal Emperor (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press 
1991). 
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ity in the visual and literary arts, to find the intellectual, institu- 
tional, and economic means to enable it to return to a place on the 
intellectual and economic and institutional cutting edge that it had 
enjoyed in the past. It is unrealistic, perhaps, to expect any society 
or civilization to be able to do so much — and indeed none have 
—. It became too exclusively reactive. 


The Byzantine Empire was sufficiently flexible that it could 
adjust to being a Kleinstaat for a long time. Yet it failed to create 
the creative matrix that would it permit it to generate adequate 
responses indefinitely, so that ultimately it succumbed to the 
combined internal and external forces of disintegration. Yet how 
does one measure failure? What length of survival is a success? Or 
must there be some other criteria? There probably should be 
comparative work, ideally performed by teams including informed 
specialists, on similarities and differences between long-lived 
bureaucratic empires. Yet others may observe that any focus on 
flexibility or sklerosis in structures unnecessarily emphasizes 
internal developments. All of these aspects can probably at best 
only stimulate discussion, not the formation of any consensus. 


mn MEN 


o Cf. Mark Bartusis, The Late Byzantine Army (Philadelphia: University of 
ennsylvania Press, 1992) 341-362. 
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LE RÔLE DE L'ARISTOCRATIE LOCALE DANS L'ETAT 
(X*-XIIe SIÈCLE) 


J.-C. CHEYNET / PARIS 


Bien que l'aristocratie locale soit moins décrite par les sources 
que la haute aristocratie deen raison de son rôle plus obscur, nous 
nous croyons autorisés à en analyser quelques caractéristiques. Ce 
groupe n'a pa de définition juridique, mais les textes permettent de 
distinguer sous des dénominations diverses (proéchontés, loga- 
dés, parfois kastrénoi) des personnages exerçant leur influence 
sur une ville ou une province sans qu'on puisse les confondre 
avec ceux qui exercent les charges supérieures de l'Etat. Notre ré- 
flexion portera seulement sur trois points: les conditions d'accès 
au groupe des notables, leur mode d'influence locale, leurs rap- 
ports avec les autorités. 


La mobilité sociale 

Parfois des membres d'une lignée jadis puissante connaissaient 
des revers de fortune qui les conduisaient à un véritable déclasse- 
ment: on trouverait des exemples chez les Gabalai, les Bourtzai. 
Mais l'accession à la notabilité était le plus souvent permise par 
une ascension sociale dont nous ne percevons pas parfaitement les 
modalités. Comme pour la haute aristocratie, l'armée jouait sans 
doute un róle important dans la mesure oü les officiers subalternes 
jouissaient de revenus supérieurs à ceux du commun. Les 
membres de l'Etat-major des stratéges et des ducs n'appartenaient 
pas tous aux plus grandes familles. Sans doute les chefs militaires 
emmenaient-ils avec eux leurs parents, notamment les jeunes pour 
les former et préparer leur carrière, mais une grande partie du 
Personnel d'encadrement était aussi constituée d'officiers d'origine 
Plus modeste, sans qu'on puisse savoir s'ils devaient leurs postes 
à leur seul mérite ou si, comme nous le verrons, ils tenaient leurs 
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responsabilités en raison de leur influence sociale là où ils ser- 
vaient. Les riches archives de l'Athos offrent maints exemples de 
ces officiers ou anciens officiers vivant en province: en 992, parmi 
les garants de l'acte réglant le conflit entre les habitants d'Hiéris- 
sos et le monastére d'Iviron, apparaissent un ancien tourmarque et 
deux dignitaires!; en 996, parmi les personnalités témoins d'un 
acte du juge Nicolas en faveur d'Iviron, se trouvait Léon, ancien 
tourmarque, deux drongaires et plusieurs dignitaires qui n'exer- 
caient pas de fonction et dont la présence ne peut s'expliquer que 
par une implantation locale?; en 1008, un tourmarque, Nicolas, 
sert encore de témoin, ainsi qu'un drongaire?. 

Les hautes fonctions civiles paraissent avoir constitué un mode 
d'accés moins efficace. Sans doute des provinciaux obtinrent de 
tels postes, mais aprés avoir recu une éducation spécifique à Con- 
stantinople et donc avoir été, au préalable, introduits par un protec- 
teur. D'autres voies semblent avoir été ouvertes: l'aristocratie 
d'Antioche et celle d'Edesse comptaient de riches marchands et le 
phénomène n'était sûrement pas limité aux villes de la frontière 
orientale: à la fin du Xe siècle, parmi les prétendants à l'hégémonie 
politique à Bari, on trouve un certain Maraldus Ycanatus dont on 
sait par ailleurs qu'il pratiquait le grand commerce en Méditerranée 
orientale*. Nous savons aussi qu'à Constantinople au cours du 
XIe siècle les marchands et les artisans les plus heureux purent, un 
temps, entrer au sénat, et divers indices laissent penser que dans 
d'autres provinces byzantines l'exercice du commerce permettait 
d'accéder à la notabilité>. Cependant, il est entendu que l'exploita- 
l Archives de l'Athos XIV, Actes d'lviron I, Des origines au milieu du XIe 
siècle, éd. J. LEFORT, N. OIKONOMIDES, Denise PAPACHRYSSANTHOU, avec la 
collaboration d'Hélène METREVELI, Paris 1985, n? 5. 

2 Ibidem, acte ? 10. 

3 Archives de l'Athos V, Actes de Lavra, ed. P. LEMERLE, N. SVORONOS, A. 
GUILLOU et Denise PAPACHRYSSANTHOU, Paris 1970, n° 14. | 

4 Vera VON FALKENHAUSEN, À provincial Aristocracy, The Byzantine Province? 
in Southern Italy 9th-11th century, The Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XII 
Centuries, BAR 221, 1984, p. 221. 
5  Kékauménos, auteurs des Conseils et Récits (G.G. LITAVRIN, Sovety ! 
rasskazy Kekaumena (Cecaumeni consilia et narrationes), Moscou 1972, P- 


156), envisageait, du moins à titre théorique, parmi les activités que ses enfants 
pourraient exercer, celles du commerce. 
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tion des terres patrimoniales fournissait le gros des revenus dans la 
majorité des cas. Les ressources des notables locaux étaient toute- 
fois plus diversifiées que celles de la haute aristocratie plus exclu- 
sivement dépendante des ressources provenant de l'Etat. 


Les modes d'influence 

L'aristocratie locale, en tant que couche intermédiaire entre le 
petit groupe qui gérait l'Etat et le reste de la population, exergait, 
vis-à-vis de cette dernière, une influence morale, en dehors 
semble-t-il de toute charge confiée par l'Etat. Kékauménos expli- 
quait à ses fils comment traiter avec un grand notable, dont il n'est 
pas assuré qu'il füt un représentant de l'empereur. Il faut éviter de 
s'en faire un ennemi. Aussi si les gens du peuple (tou koinou), 
supportant mal les exactions d'un tel notable, étaient susceptibles 
de venir auprès d'eux, eux-mêmes considérés par le peuple 
comme leur seigneur (authentés) pour transmettre des doléances, 
Kékauménos jugeait cette démarche normale, mais simplement 
l'estimait fort délicate®. Autre exemple, un parent de Kékauménos, 
Nikoulitzas, vivait en simple particulier dans la ville de Larissa. 
Lorsque la population locale, et notamment les Valaques ayant à 
leur téte leur propre chef, voulurent exprimer leur mécontentement 
à l'égard des mesures fiscales prises par l'empereur Constantin X, 
ils prirent conseil auprès de Nikoulitzas, n'osant agir sans son 
avis, du moins dans un premier temps. Lorsqu'une levée fiscale 
Supplémentaire survenait, le peuple demandait spontanément au 
notable de répartir les sommes à payer’. On venait parfois le prier 
de trancher certains differends®. 

Les notables habitant les villes, c'est là que leur influence se 
perçoit le mieux. On ne connait pas de conseils urbains reconnus 
juridiquement, même si les villes en tant que telles pouvaient se 
Voir concéder des priviléges par chrysobulles impériaux. Ils fonc- 
üonnérent pourtant comme des institutions de fait. A Edesse, à 
Plusieurs reprises, lors des troubles entrainés par les attaques 
turques de la seconde moitié du XIe siècle, un conseil des notables 

Ibidem, p. 198-200. 


Ibidem, p. 202. 
Ibidem, p. 232-234. 
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fut réuni pour décider de la conduite à tenir alors même qu'était 
présent le duc responsable de la garnison de la ville et qu'il ne 
s'agissait donc pas de combler un vide du pouvoir. A Antioche, 
durant toute la seconde domination byzantine, l'élite urbaine inter- 
vint dans la vie politique, choisissant de soutenir tel ou tel rebelle 
ou de se rallier à l'autorité impériale. Aprés Mantzikert, des fac- 
tions s'opposèrent selon qu'elles étaient favorables ou non à Phila- 
réte Brachamios. Plus tard, en 1098, Bohémond put s'emparer 
d'Antioche, alors aux mains des Turcs, gráce à la trahison de 
l'Arménien Firouz qui tenait une tour de la ville. Par Guillaume de 
Tyr, nous savons que ce Firouz était issu d'une celébre famille 
d'Antioche, spécialisée depuis des générations dans la fabrication 
de cuirasses, soit également à l'époque byzantine. Les notables 
participaient donc activement à la défense de leur ville, et les plus 
importants se voyaient confier la défense d'une tour?. A Bari, 
deux factions s'opposaient de méme, l'une favorable à la présence 
byzantine, l'autre jugeant inévitable un accomodement avec l'enva- 
hisseur normand. L'une et l'autre était conduite par les plus riches 
citoyens de la ville. 

Les précédents exemples pourraient laisser croire que cette atti- 
tude des notables était spécifique de l'Italie ou des provinces orien- 
tales, restées proches du monde musulman aux dépens duquel ces 
villes avaient été reconquises. Mais dans le reste de l'Empire les 
traces d'un tel comportement de l'aristocratie urbaine peuvent étre 
décelées. A Amasée, Alexis Comnène, alors jeune général au ser- 
vice de Michel VII, réunit les habitants de la ville, notamment ceux 
qui exerçaient une influence, les dynaménoi, et leur demanda de 
rassembler la somme nécessaire pour racheter à un chef turc 
Roussel de Bailleul, rebelle à l'autorité impériale. Il se heurta à 
leur trés vive opposition: ils ne voulaient pas payer, et de plus 
jugeaient le chef normand meilleur défenseur de leurs intéréts que 
le stratège envoyé par l'empereur!®. Au siècle suivant, les notables 
de la méme ville d'Amasée décidérent à nouveau du sort de leur 
9 Sur Firouz, voir G. DEDEYAN, Les pouvoirs arméniens dans le Proche Orient 
méditerranéen, thèse dactylographiée de l'Université de Paris I, Paris 1990, P- 


768-769. 
10 ANNE COMNENE, Alexiade, éd. B. LEIB, Paris 19672, I p. 12-14. 
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ville lorsqu'ils eurent à choisir entre l'autorité byzantine et l'autori- 
té seldjoukide; ils se décidèrent du reste pour cette dernière parce 
qu'elle leur semblait mieux assurer la sécurité de leur ville!!. 

Ces notables participaient également à la gestion des affaires de 
l'Etat et des intéréts de l'Eglise, cumulant souvent leur influence 
sociale avec des pouvoirs officiels. Si, comme nous l'avons dit, le 
commandement militaire ou civil des provinces appartenait en prin- 
cipe aux proches de l'empereur par la familiarité ou par le sang, les 
fonctions subalternes étaient exercées, semble-t-il, dans une large 
mesure par les notables locaux. Cette observation se vérifie nette- 
ment en Italie du sud. Le calabrais Téras, de bonne famille et fort 
riche, le premier de son pays, était chargé de la sauvegarde de 
Bisignano!2. Ailleurs, lorsque la documentation est assez précise 
pour atteindre l'aristocratie locale, ainsi dans le théme du Pélopon- 
nése et de l'Hellade, on constate qu'il en allait de méme. 

Nos informations sur l'Eglise séculière restent lacunaires. Nous 
connaissons assez bien le personnel des principales métropoles, 
issu le plus souvent des familles exerçant par ailleurs les plus 
hautes charges civiles. Les titulaires des évéchés locaux, quand ils 
nous sont connus, le sont par leur seul prénom, ce qui interdit 
toute étude sur leur appartenance sociale. Cependant il arrive que 
leur patronyme ou des remarques sur leur origine sociale nous 
soient parvenus, et on note alors que certains d'entre eux étaient 
également issus de familles locales. L'influence de l'aristocratie 
Sur le monarchisme est bien mieux établie. On observe sans sur- 
prise qu'en province les monastères étaient fondés par les notables 
du lieu et que bátiments pouvaient étre importants en fonction de la 
fortune du ktetör. Hosios Loukas fut construit par Théodore 
Léobachos, famille dont on trouve trace parmi les propriétaires 
Cités par le cadastre de Thébes. Il semble aussi que les fonctions 
Sociales de charité aient été assurées par les mémes hommes. Le 
fondateur Léobachos était encore honoré au siécle suivant par les 
membres ce qu'on a appelé la confraternité de Thèbes, institution à 
Caractère charitable. 

!l Jean KINNAMOS, ed. Bonn, p. 296. 


2 Conseils et Récits, p. 186. 
3 J. NESBITT, A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era, BZ 68, 1975, p. 365. 
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Les rapports avec les représentants de l'Etat 

Quels rapports ce groupe social entretenait-il avec la haute 
aristocratie et par là méme le pouvoir? Sur ce point encore, les 
informations sont peu nombreuses, mais elles démontrent une 
situation de dépendance de l'un vis-à-vis de l'autre. Le fameux 
testament de Boilas, analysé longuement par P. Lemerle, montre le 
mécanisme de cette subordination: Le Cappadocien Eustathe 
Boilas est d'abord au service de ses maitres (authentai), les Apo- 
kapai, avant d'étre à celui de l'empereur, tout en manifestant à ce 
dernier une parfaite loyauté. C'est par les Aptkapai qu'il a obtenu 
des biens et sans doute son titre de protospathaire. On peut se de- 
mander si l'empereur n'a pas accordé à certains de ses proches la 
possibilité de redistribuer des dignités subalternes, comme Michel 
VI avait accordé à Robert Guiscard le droit de donner à qui il le 
souhaitait un certain nombre de dignités!^. On remarque en effet 
que certains notables locaux portaient des dignités devenues 
désuétes pour les fonctionnaires de l'Etat. Le cadastre de Thébes 
recèle les dernières mentions d'un stratór et d'un candidat. Un 
procés en Créte, en 1118, comportant des assesseurs et des 
témoins choisis par les notables locaux, nous font connaitre les 
ultimes mentions de magistre, de vestarque et de proedre!5. A 
Thessalonique, en 1112, une vente est effectuée par la fille d'un 
patrice qui a épousé un protospathaire, devant des témoins parmi 
lesquels huit magistres et quatre proèdres!lé. Ces dignités n'étaient 
plus en usage dans la fonction publique!7. On se demandera aussi 
si les rogai correspondant à ces dignités étaient effectivement ver- 
sées. L'épouse du protospathaire citée plus haut se vit contrainte 
de vendre une part de ses biens dotaux valant 28 nomismata, Car 
elle prétendait ne plus parvenir à nourrir ses enfants condamnés à 
14 L'empereur garde évidemment seul le droit de donner une dignité, mais ses 
familiers lui auraient désigné ceux qu'il devait honorer. 
15 Sur la date des dernières mentions de certaines dignités, voir N. 
OIKONOMIDES, Les listes de préséance byzantine des IXe et Xe siècles, Paris 
1972 p. 297-301. 
l6 Archives de l'Athos XIII, Actes de Docheiariou, éd. N. OIKONOMIDES, Paris 
1984, n? 3. 


17 En 1101, Sgouros est bien proèdre et logariaste, mais il appartient au Pe 
sonnel du sébastokratór et non à celui de l'Etat (Iviron II, Paris 1990, n° 50). 
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mendier dans la rue; or la roga de son mari aurait dû lui rapporter 
72 nomismata par an et la mettre, elle et sa famille, à l'abri du 
besoin. 

On observe la même dépendance de Samuel Bourtzès vis-à-vis 
de Nicéphore Mélissènos qui lui rétrocéda une partie des terres que 
son beau-frère l'empereur lui avait données. Boïlas comme 
Bourtzès étaient devenus les oikeioi de leurs maîtres, c'est-à-dire 
qu'ils participaient à la fortune de leurs "maisons" et en épousaient 
les intéréts. C'est probablement gráce au soutien de puissants 
protecteurs qu'on vit apparaitre à des niveaux subalternes de 
l'administration centrale à Constantinople des provinciaux, tels les 
Gabalai, les Sgouroi. La présence de ces derniers, notamment au 
bureau de la mer, à la fin du XIle siécle, pourrait s'expliquer par 
des liens unissant Léon Sgouros au mégaduc Stryphnos. 

Les remarques précédentes laisseraient croire que cette aristo- 
cratie n'avait finalement qu'un róle secondaire. En fait il n'en est 
rien, puisqu'elle entraîne l'adhésion des populations à l'autorité 
impériale en période de crise. Nous l'avons vu à propos de la ville 
d'Amasée. L'attitude des gens de Nicée à l'égard de Théodore 
Lascaris échappé de Constantinople au début de 1204 et qui 
voulait s'établir dans leur ville est caractéristique. Ils lui interdirent 
ainsi qu'à ses hommes l'entrée de la cité, tout en laissant passer sa 
femme et ses enfants qui ne présentaient aucun danger, jusqu'au 
moment oü ils jugérent que la venue de Lascaris ne présentait plus 
d'inconvénient. 

Le róle de cette aristocratie locale et ses limites ne furent jamais 
mieux mis en valeur que lors des événements de 1203 à 1204 
lorsque Léon Sgouros ou Théodore Maggaphas prirent le pouvoir 
dans leurs régions respectives. Cependant ces deux chefs furent 
incapables de créer un Etat durable et ce furent des parents de 
l'ancienne dynastie qui fondèrent les Etats de Nicée et d'Epire. 

Enfin on se demandera si les intéréts provinciaux étaient aussi 
efficacement représentés auprès de l'empereur, à Constantinople, 
XIIe siècle que lors de la période précédente. Sans doute le 
Systeme du patronage fonctionnait-t-il toujours; mais au XIIe 
Siécle, les patrons étaient désormais des parents de l'empereur qui 
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vivaient en principe dans la capitale, et non plus les membres les 
plus importants de l'aristocratie provinciale introduits dans la 
capitale, tels les "Cappadociens" au Xe siècle ou les "Paphlago- 
niens" au siécle suivant. Il y a donc au XIle siécle une plus grande 
fragilité dans la chaine de solidarité qui unissait les notables locaux 
à leurs protecteurs qui n'étaient plus issus de la méme région 
qu'eux. Or, nous l'avons dit, ces notables locaux assuraient 
l'adhésion de la population. Peut-étre faut-il voir dans ce change- 
ment une des raisons de la plus forte autonomie des provinces 
aprés 1204. C'est dire combien était capital le róle de ce groupe 
dont les contours restent, à notre avis, mal définis. 
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DAS VERWALTUNGSS YSTEM IM EPIROTISCHEN STAAT 
DER JAHRE 1210 - ca. 1246 
—Exposé für die Moskauer Table-ronde "Peculiarities of the 
Byzantine State Structure" — 


GÜNTER PRINZING / MAINZ 


Bei meinem Exposé handelt es sich um eine teils gekürzte, teils 
erweiterte, revidierte und aktualisierte Version der Zusammenfas- 
sungen beider Teile meiner "Studien zur Provinz- und Zentralver- 
waltung im Machtbereich der epirotischen Herscher Michael I. und 
Theodoros Dukas", die in den Epeirotika Chronika 24 (1982) und 
25 (1983) erschienen sind. Soweit im folgenden Text keine Belege 
angeführt sind, finden sie sich in der genannten Publikation. Dar- 
überhinaus sind für die Gesamtgeschichte des Raumes Epeiros im 
hier behandelten Zeitraum grundsätzlich die Einleitungskapitel in 
Soustal 1981 und Nicol 1984 heranzuziehen. 


I.1. Was die Herrschaftszeit Michaels I. Dukas angeht, der bis zu 
seinem Tod Ende 1214 (zum Datum zuletzt Ferjanëié 1989, S. 
109f.; zu Michael allgemein zuletzt Nicol 1984, 2f. sowie Cheynet 
1990, S. 134 N? 190, und 148f. N? 190, und 148f. N? 211) kei- 
nen eigenen Herrschaftstitel geführt hat, so beziehen sich unsere 
Kenntnisse zur Verwaltung seines Machtbereiches mangels spezi- 
fischer Angaben zu Funktionsträgern fast ausschlieflich auf den 
Umfang und die Gliederung des Territoriums. Diesbezüglich am 
genauesten (doch leider nur vage über Beamte/"baili") informiert 
uns Michaels am 20. Juni 1210 mit Venedig abgeschlossener 
Lehensvertrag, der aus einer 'Concessio' des Dogen einerseits 
und einer 'Promissio' Michaels andererseits besteht: Beide jeweils 
mit einem Goldsiegel ausgestatteten Vertragsteile sind Produkte 
der venezianischen Kanzlei. Man kann daher nur dem Dogen 
Pietro Ziani, keinesfalls aber Michael die Ausstellung dieser Ur- 
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kunden samt ihren Goldsiegeln zuschreiben (aber noch Hatzidimi- 
triou 1990, S. 201 spricht fälschlich von einem Chrysobull 
Michaels, vgl. zuletzt Prinzing 1992, Anm. 6; s. zum Vertrag auch 
Nicol 1988, S. 160-161). 

In diesem Abkommen hat Venedig — angesichts der von 
Michael versprochenen Handelsprivilegien und sonstiger Vergün- 
stigungen — Michael mit den durch ihn selbst damals ohnehin 
kontrollierten Gebieten belehnt und somit die Herrschaft Michaels 
auch erstmals legitimiert. Ihm unterstanden dem Vertrag zufolge 
das Gebiet des Dukats Dyrrhachion südlich des Flusses Vrecus/ 
Shkumbin sowie folgende Gebiete: 

a) Der 'Dukat' Nikopolis, gleichzusetzen mit der im 9. Jh. be- 
gründeten Provinz (= Thema) Nikopolis, wie sie im Venedig- 
Privileg von 1198 und der Partitio aufgeführt wird, d.h. samt 
ihren (ehemals) kaiserlichen Pertinentiae/Episkepseis/Domänen 
von Arta, Acheloos, Anatolikon und Lesiana; sein Gebiet — es 
war Michaels Kerngebiet — umfaßte die Regionen Akarnanien 
und Âtolien, mit den Hauptorten Arta (wohl Michaels Residenz) 
und Naupaktos. 

b) Die Provinz Ioannina, ebenfalls (erstmals) bekannt aus dem 
Privileg von 1198 und der Partitio. (Bei Ducellier 1981, S. 100 
nicht angeführt, vgl. aber dort S. 143; sein Versuch, ebenda S. 
99, die "provintia Gianina" der Partitio auf die "provintia Jericho 
et Caninon", also auf Kanina zu beziehen mit Hinweis auf das 
Venedig-Privileg von 1198, ist m.E. im Hinblick auf eben den 
Text dieser Urkunde nicht schlüssig). 

c) "Grandis": Die Deutung ist schwierig, s. Studien I, S. 97f.; 
ergänzend wäre zu fragen, ob es vielleicht nur ein Adjektiv ist, das 
auf die vorige "provincia Janina" zu beziehen wäre oder (eher) auf 
die folgende "provincia de Uagenithia' (um letztere gegenüber der 
Region "Mikra Bagenitia" abzugrenzen). l 

d) Die Provinz Bagenitia. Sie wird erstmals klar als Provinz in 
der venezianischen Podestà-Urkunde von 1205 bezeichnet. Ent 
gegen früheren Interpretationen (s. zuletzt Ducellier 1981, S. 99 v. 
129) läßt diese Urkunde auch erkennen, daß Aulon ein ZU! 
Provinz Bagenitia gehörendes Katepanikion war, dem im Süden 
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das weit entfernte Chartularat Glyky (am Acheron) mit unterstand 
(Nachweis in Studien I, S. 98ff., vgl. auch Soustal, 1981, S. 59 
sowie Ferluga 1986, S. 120, dessen Ausführungen hier ungenau 
sind). Daraus wiederum ist auf die Ausdehnung der Provinz 
Bagenitia über die gesamte Küstenregion zwischen Aulon/Vlore 
bis (mindestens) Glyky zu schließen; entgegen Studien I, S. 99 
(mit Anm. 118) dürfte sie sich aber kaum über die Kette des 
Küstengebirges hinaus weiter ins Binnenland erstreckt haben, da 
sie dort an die Provinzen Dryinupolis bzw. Ioannina grenzte. 

e) Die Provinz Dryinupolis (et cetera), deren Hauptort ca. 15 
km sô. von Argyrokastron/Gjirokaster liegt; sie war 1018 als 
Thema begründet worden. 

f) Die Provinz Koloneia, ebenfalls 1018 begründet, umfaßte zur 
Hauptsache das jetzige Hochtal bzw. Becken von Kolonje; daß 
veilleicht auch die Parauaia, d.h. das Aoos/Vjose-Gebiet, dazu ge- 
hórt hat, erscheint mir jetzt fraglich: Zumindest der Unterlauf des 
Vjose muf sich im Chartolarat Glabinitza befunden haben (Studien 
I, S. 101 ist also zu korrigieren); vgl. auch den folgenden Ab- 
schnitt g). 

g) Das Chartolarat Glabinitza, erstmals erwähnt in der Partitio 
als Bestandteil der Provinz Dyrrhachion; zu ihm gehórten laut der 
Podestà-Urkunde von 1205 drei oder vier casalia. Anders als in 
Studien I, S. 101 lokalisiere ich den Hauptort und gleichzeitigen 
Bischofssitz Glabinitza nun nicht mehr in Plloca só. von Kanina, 
weil es dann im Bereich der Provinz Bagenitia bzw. des Kate- 
panikions Aulon läge, sondern schlieBe mich der Lokalisierung bei 
Ballsh, ca. 20 km nó. von Aulon, an (ergänze zu den Lit.-Anga- 
ben in Studien I, S. 101 Anm. 131 noch Ducellier 1981, S. 21-23 
u. 99. Obolensky 1988, S. 39 und Eungelatu-Notara 1986/7, S. 
34). Demnach grenzte das Chartolarat Glabinitza direkt nórdlich an 
das Katepanikion Aulon und bestand zumindest aus dem Gebiet 
der Mallakastra nó. des Aoos-Unterlaufs — etwa zwischen Apol- 
lonia (bei Fier) und Ballsh —, reichte aber wegen der geringen 

an casalia wohl kaum bis zum Shkumbin, wie Ducellier, S. 
100 u. 685 (Karte) vermutet. Zum spezifischen Charakter der 
Chartularata vgl. demnächst Magdalino 1992. 
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Wie man sieht, entsprach die Verwaltungsgliederung in 
Michaels Lehensgebiet im groBen und ganzen der des ausgehen. 
den 12. Jh., lediglich die Provinz bzw. das Thema "Jericho et 
Caninon" scheint zugunsten der neu eingerichteten Provinz Bage- 
nitia aufgegeben worden zu sein. 

2. Nach Abschluß dieses Vertrages konnte sich Michael gefahr- 
los der Expansion seiner Herrschaft in Richtung Thessalien zu- 
wenden, wo im Jahre 1212 der Hauptort Larissa erobert wurde. 
Danach vertrieb er die Venezianer aus Epeiros, zunächst aus Dyr- 
rhachion (1212/13) und andschließend aus Kerkyra/Korfu. So 
wurde Epeiros unabhängig. Michaels vergeblicher Versuch, noch 
kurz vor seinem Tod das serbische Skutari/Shkoder zu erobern, 
läßt vermuten, daß er damals auch das um 1208 erstmals selb- 
stándige albanische Kerngebiet um Kroja wieder in eine wenig- 
stens lockere Abhängigkeit bringen konnte (vgl. neben Studien I, 
S. 104 auch Ducellier 1981, S. 160). 

Irgendwelche Angaben über die staatliche Verwaltung der neu 
hinzugewonnenen Gebiete fehlen in den Quellen, nur im Rück- 
schluB aus spüteren Nachrichten lassen sich darüber Vermutungen 
anstellen. Man darf aber davon ausgehen, daß die Kirche Michaels 
Regime stark unterstützte, da er sich in den neueroberten Gebieten 
auch für die Wiederbesetzung verwaister orthodoxer Bistümer ein- 
setzte. 

3. Auf die Existenz einer eigenen "Kanzlei" Michaels kann man 
ebenfalls nur aus späteren Erwähnungen einiger weniger Urkun- 
den schlieBen. Es werden vier verschiedene Dokumente erwähnt: 
ein Privileg für Ragusa (anscheinend ein "argyrobullon prostag- 
ma") und ein Horismos für die Metropolie Naupaktos (zu beiden 
Urkunden s. zuletzt Prinzing 1992, Anm. 11 in Ergänzung bzw. 
Korrektur der Angaben in Studien I, S. 91 Anm. 85 und S. 107); 
ferner ein Brief an den Patriarchen Michael IV. und eine Privileg 
bestätigung für Kerkyra. 

4. In der Spätphase seiner Herrschaft wurde Michael nicht nut 
von seinem aus Nikäa zu ihm gestoßenen Halbbruder Theodoros 
Dukas, seinem späteren Nachfolger, unterstützt, sondern auch von 
dessen Bruder Konstantinos, dem ältesten der Brüder 
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Konstantinos, Manuel und Theodoros Dukas. Der Korrespondenz 
des Metropoliten Johannes Apokaukos von Naupaktos (1200- 
1232) ist zu entnehmen, daB die (langjáhrige) Machtausübung 
Konstantins in Naupaktos (und seiner Region) mindestens bis auf 
das Jahr 1212 zurückgeht (s. zuletzt Lampropulos 1988, 69-73 u. 
pass., Hatzidimitriou 1990, S. 223). Vermutlich hat ihm also 
bereits Michael das Thema Nikopolis mit der Residenz Naupak- 
tos als Apanage überlassen bzw. zugewiesen (s. auch unten). 


II.1. Das Verwaltungs"system" unter Theodoros Dukas (1215- 
1230, Kaiser seit ca. 1226 [Ausrufung], Krónung 1227) sowie 
seinen Nachfolgern Manuel Dukas (1230-1237, Despotes ab ca. 
1226, Kaiser ab ca. 1235), Johannes Dukas (Kaiser 1237-1242, 
Despotes 1242-1244) und Demetrios Dukas (Despotes 1244- 
1246) einerseits und Michael II. (ca. 1236-1267, Despotes seit 
1252) andererseits stellt sich, im Vergleich zu Michaels I. Zeit, 
trotz weiterhin groBer Informationslücken, doch im ganzen 
differenzierter dar. Zu verdanken ist dies der besseren Quellen- 
lage, und zwar besonders den Korrespondenzen des Erzbischofs 
Demetrios Chomatenos von Achris/Ohrid (1216 - ca. 1236), des 
erwühnten Johannes Apokaukos sowie des Metropoliten Georgios 
Bardanes von Kerkyra (1219 - ca. 1239): Die Existenz (und 
Uberlieferung) ihrer Sammlungen entschädigt uns nicht nur für 
das Fehlen einer eigenstündigen epirotischen Historiographie aus 
dieser Zeit, sondern ist schon für sich allein genommen ein 
deutliches Indiz für die gesteigerte Bedeutung, die gerade in der 
damaligen Umbruchszeit der überregional organisierten Institution 
Kirche wegen ihre stabilisierenden Funktion im gesamten Gesell- 
Schaftsgefüge des epirotischen Staates zuwuchs. 

Neben der Verwaltungsgliederung groBer Teile des unter Theo- 
doros noch erheblich ausgedehnten Staatgebietes (Makedonien 
kam hinzu mit Berroia, Serres und — 1224 — Thessalonike samt 
Östlich angrenzenden Gebieten bis Adrianopel) werden auch 
erstmals Funktionsträger der Verwaltung faßbar; in Einzelfällen 
Sind sogar Anhaltspunkte für den Verlauf einer "Dienstkarriere" 
auszumachen. Dabei gehören von den Funktionstrügern, die wir 
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namhaft machen kónnen, die meisten der Provinzverwaltung an, 
nur ein geringer Teil ist der Zentralverwaltung zuzurechnen. Unter 
den hóheren Funktionstrügern stammt kein geringer Teil aus dem 
mit den Komneno-Dukai und den Angeloi verwandten oder ihnen 
schon früher verpflichteten Adel, der somit seine vor 1204 inne- 
gehabte Stellung durchaus halten und weiter ausbauen konnte. 
Andererseits brachten es die Verhültnisse der Umbruchszeit mit 
sich, daB auch eine Reihe zuvor (nahezu) unbekannter Familien in 
Epeiros zum (Dienst-)Adel aufsteigen konnten (vgl. hierzu um- 
fassend Ferjancic 1986). 

Methodisch ist bei der Bestimmung der einzelnen Verwaltungs- 
gebiete, insbesondere der Themen, im Umgang mit unseren Quel- 
len folgendes zu beachten: Man kann nur dann bei der Verbindung 
des Begriffs Thema mit dem Namen einer Stadt/Burg/Region mit 
groBer Sicherheit auch auf die Existenz einer entsprechenden Ver- 
waltungseinheit schließen, wenn sich nachweisen läßt, daß es 
mindestens einen exakt diesem Gebiet zuzuordnenden "Gouver- 
neur" bzw. Dux oder bestimmte ihm untergeordnete oder andere 
hierhin gehörende Beamten gegeben hat, und/oder wenn auch 
entsprechend Hinweise auf den Status des Gebiets und die dort 
tätigen Verwaltungsbeamten aus Quellen vorliegen, die dem hier 
behandelten Zeitraum zeitlich vorangehen oder ihm folgen. Es 
kommt freilich noch hinzu, daß Gebiete, die zwar in den Quellen 
nicht als Themen bezeichnet werden, in denen aber typische Funk- 
tionsträger der Themenverwaltung, wie etwa ein Dux, auszu- 
machen sind, durchaus "themenverdächtig” sind, also möglicher- 
weise ebenfalls ein Thema gebildet haben. Im übrigen bedeutet die 
Verwendung des Begriffs Thema bei Vorgängen im Bereich eines 
um eine Stadt zentrierten Themas zumeist, daß man es mit einem 
Vorgang speziell im "Landbezirk" dieser Stadt und nicht in ihr 
selbst zu tun hat (diese Beobachtung wird auch z.B. durch einen 
bei Ostrogorsky, ZRVI 14/15 [1973] 86f. angeführten Beleg 1? 
Bezug auf Thessalonike bestätigt). 

Im einzelnen lassen sich auf diese Weise folgende Themen 
bzw. Inselthemen als Verwaltungseinheiten (teils mit weiteren 
"Untereinheiten" = UE) bestimmen (vgl. auch die partielle Liste 
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bei Kravari 1985, S. 42): 

—Acheloos in Atolien, ein anscheinend neu gebildetes Thema 
(nicht zu verwechseln mit der gleichnamigen Episkepsis). Móg- 
liche UE: Drungos Acheloos, belegt nur im 12. Jh. Vgl. zu meiner 
Diskussion in Studien II, S. 50-52 auch Kissas 1983 und zur 
Lokalisierung der Stadt Acheloos Katsaros 1986 und 1988. 
—Bagenitia, s. oben. An UE sind mehrere Archontien (archon- 
tiai) zu verzeichnen, s. dazu zuletzt Euangelatu-Notara 1985, S. 
118-121. Das Thema war zu keiner Zeit, auch nicht 1205 (die 
obengenannte Podestà-Urkunde), mit der Insel Kerkyra admini- 
strativ vereint (s. Studien II, S. 78), unzutreffend daher noch die 
Ausführungen von Ducellier 1981, S. 99 und Maksimovid 1988, 
S. 66. 

—Berroia, belegt als Thema ab Ende 10. Jh., 1256/57 dem- 
Thema Thessalonike eingegliedert (s. Kravari 1989), S. 64). Die 
früheren UE (Chartularate Dobrochubista und Sthlanitza) findet 
man als solche nicht mehr erwähnt, erstmals hingegen die Archon- 
tie Ioannitzista (s. neben Studien II, S. 90f. nun auch Kravari, S. 
74f.). Es sind mehrere Duces und andere Beamte bekannt. Zu dem 
in Studien II, S. 60f. behandelten "Praktor-Gericht" s. jetzt präzi- 
ser Simon 1986, 355f. 

—Deabolis/Diabolis, zuerst in der Partitio als Provinz/Thema 
erwühnt, dann nur noch bei Chomatenos (bzgl. der schwierigen 
Lokalisierung des Ortes ergünze die Lit. in Studien II, 62 Anm. 
116 um Obolensky 1988, S. 38f.). 

— Ioannina, s. oben. UE: Drungos Tzemernikon. Die Lit. in 
Studien I, S. 97 Anm. 106 ergänze um Soustal 1981, S. 165-167. 
—Kerkyra/Korfu, Inselthema seit dem 10. Jh. Mehrere Duces 
Sind namhaft zu machen, darunter der Dux Georgios Komnenos 
Batatzes um 1238/40 (zumindest er besaß eindeutig auch militäri- 
Sche Kompetenzen, s. Acconcia Longo 1985/86, S. 230-243), 
doch auch anderes Personal ist belegt: ergänzend zu Studien II, S. 
81f. muß hier noch der ebenfalls um 1238/40 tätige Praktor 
Andronikos Leukadites erwähnt werden (zu ihm zuletzt: Acconcia 
Longo, S. 234f. und 240). Bezüglich der Deutung des Begriffs 
"Energon" im Zusammenhang mit der Diskussion der Chomate- 
nos-Akte Akte Nr. 71 ist im AnschluB an die Kritik von Simon 
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1986, S. 311 Anm. 4 festzuhalten, daB ein Dux unspezifisch, 
ebenso wie auch andere Verwaltungsbeamte (besonders aber 
Praktores), auch als Energon bezeichnet werden konnte. — Zum 
Status der Insel vgl. auch die oben bei Bagenetia gemachten An- 
gaben; zudem ist hier an den Versuch Kaiser Johannes' zu erin- 
nern, seine Zwillingsschwester (und serbische Exkónigin) Anna 
um 1237 zur Gouverneurin der Insel zu machen (s. zuletzt 
Acconcia Longo, S. 232 und 240): sie dürfte, nach meiner Vermu- 
tung, die Insel als Apanage erhalten haben, doch bereitete die wohl 
schon 1238 einsetzende (2.) Besetzung Korfus durch Michael II. 
(der o.a. Dux Komnenos Batatzes und der Praktor Leukadites 
waren seine Leute) dieser Konstruktion ein schnelles Ende. 

— Koloneia, s. oben; nach Chomatenos keine weiteren Belege. 
Zur prüziseren Datierung seiner beiden auf dieses Thema sich be- 
ziehenden Akten Nr. 9 und Nr. 129 s. jetzt Simon 1987, S. 264 
Anm. 91. 

—Nikopolis, s. oben. Das Thema war zugleich (mindestens bis 
1230) Apanage-Gebiet seines ständigen Gouverneurs Konstantin 
Dukas (Despotes ab ca. 1226, gest. um 1241), welcher von den 
drei Brüdern Konstantinos, Theodoros und Manuel Dukas der äl- 
teste war. Zu seiner "Hofhaltung" gehórte wahrscheinlich der 
Protobestiarites Alyates, der uns aus der Apokaukos-Akte Bee- 
Sepherle, Nachlaß Bees, Nr. 18, vom 24. Juni 1228, hier aller- 
dings als Protobestiarios, bekannt ist: Aus inhaltlichen Gründen 
— Alyates ist oberster Chef einer Art "Haustruppe" — ziehe ich 
aber in Nr. 18, Z. 15 den Cod. Hierosol. 276 mit der Lesart 
"Protobestiarites" dem (edierten) Petropolit. 250 (mit "Protobestia- 
rios") vor. Dementsprechend zu ündern wären daher (s. Studien 
II, S. 102 Anm. 272 und Fógen 1984, S. 71 und 75 Ziff. 11) 
außer dem jetzt verringerten Titel des Alyates auch die Bestim- 
mung seiner Stellung. Diese Deutung läßt sich m.E. mit Blick auf 
eine weitere Apokaukos-Akte von 1228 erhärten, der zu entneh- 
men ist, daB auch Konstantins Bruder und Gouverneur Thessa- 
liens, Despotes Manuel, einen Protobestiarites (namens Georgios 
Choniates) unter sich hatte, s. Ferjančić 1974, S. 47f. und 
Macrides 1988, S. 521. — Über den Verwaltungsstatus des 
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Themas Nikopolis in späterer Zeit ist nichts bekannt (s. Hatzidi- 
mitriou 1990, S. 271ff.). UE: Vermutlich die Archontie Smoko- 
bon (s. Soustal 1981, S. 260) und der Drungos Malaina (s. Prin- 
zing 1988, S. 220f.). 

—Sérbia, in der Partitio als Provinz/Thema erwähnt, danach 
letztmalig in einem Brief des Patriarchen Manuel II. von 1250 (s. 
Laurent, Regestes, Nr. 1314), der sich u.a. auf eine hier vorge- 
nommene Schenkung des Despotes Manuel bezieht. Dies ergän- 
zend zu Studien II, S. 95. 

—Skopia/Skopje, eigenes Thema seit Alexios L, 1256 an die 
Nikäner gegeben (s. jetzt Kravari 1989, S. 39, 47 und 160-164). 
Aus unserer Zeit ist mindestens ein (auch mit militärischen Aufga- 
ben) betrauter Gouverneur bekannt. Was aber den Sebastos 
Primpos (Pribo) betrifft, so wird seine vermutete Gouverneurs- 
stellung von Simon 1987, S. 246f. in Frage gestellt. War er also 
vielleicht ein Gefolgsmann des anonymen (?) Sebastokrators (zu 
dessen móglicher Identifizierung mit dem einstigen Dux Georgios 
Komnenos s. Studien II, S. 75 Anm. 166 und'Ferjancic 1985, 
$. 94 Anm. 13)? 

Als mutmaBliche weitere Themen, die aber entweder (als zu 
postulierende Neubildungen) fraglich oder nur annähernd ge- 
sichert sind, kónnen Bela, Debrai, Drama, Insel Leukas 
(Studien II, S. 83 und 95 entsprechend zu ändern wegen der 
móglichen Dux-Stellung des Energon M. Lubros, s. oben bei 
Kerkyra die Bemerkungen zum Begriff Energon), Moliskos und 
(?) Moglena (s. außer Studien II, S. 65ff. auch Kravari 1989, S. 
302), Soskos, Stanon (zu den letzten beiden s. auch Kravari, 
S. 332 und 335), Strumitza und Thessalonike gelten. Zum 
letztgenannten Gebiet eine Ergünzung zu Studien II, S. 86f.: Der 
bei Nicol 1957, S. 114 und 197 erwähnte, nur inschriftlich be- 
kannte Dux Georgios Apokaukos gehórt wahrscheinlich nicht in 
die Zeit des Despotes bzw. Kaisers Manuel von Epeiros, sondern 
in die Zeit Manuels II. Palaiologos, s. Spieser 1973, S. 176 Nr. 
29. — Unklar indes ist in unserer Zeit (und später) der Status fol- 
gender vor 1204 als Thema belegter Gebiete: Dyrrhachion (hier- 
zu zuletzt Ferjan&ié 1986, S. 162), Achris/Ohrid (s. auch Kra- 
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vari, S. 42 Anm. 87 und S. 357, 361), Prespa (s. jetzt Kravari, 
S. 371f. und Prinzing 1988, S. 219 Anm. 30), Pelagonia und 
Prilapos/Prilep (s. jetzt zu beiden Prinzing 1985, S. 185 und 
Kravari, S. 311ff. und 319-322). — Thessalien stand im hier 
betrachteten Zeitraum bis 1241 unter der fast permanenten Ver- 
waltung des oben erwähnten (Despotes) Manuel Dukas — besaß 
also einen ühnlichen Status wie das Thema Nikopolis unter seinem 
Bruder Konstantin — und war ihm sicherlich auch als Apanage 
übertragen worden; danach bis 1267 unter Michael II. (vgl. nun 
ergánzend zur Literaturangabe in Studien II, S. 95 Anm. 247, 
Magdalino 1989, S. 95-97). Welchen Status das Gebiet Albanon 
besaß, bleibt weiterhin etwas unklar. 

Insgesamt ist festzustellen, daß die vorherrschenden selbständi- 
gen Verwaltungseinheiten in der behandelten Zeit noch die 
Themen blieben, an deren Spitze ein auch mit militärischer Kom- 
mandogewalt ausgestatteter (zu Unrecht bestritten von Stauridu- 
Zaphraka 1990, S. 74), aber ebenso zivil-fiskalisch und judiziell 
tätiger Dux stand (vgl. zur Rolle der Dux-Gerichte nun besonders 
Simon 1986, S. 334). Eine Unterteilung der Themen in Katepani- 
kia ist nicht (mehr) nachweisbar, doch dürfte es sich bei den er- 
wähnten Drungoi und Archontiai vermutlich um Untereinheiten 
der Themen gehandelt haben. Außerdem aber gab es herrscher- 
liche Domänialbezirke wie die Episkepseis der Themen Nikopolis 
und Acheloos oder die "basilike aule" am Prespa-See (s. zu ihr 
Prinzing 1988) und darüberhinaus die hier nicht zu behandelnden, 
mehrfach belegten Pronoiai. Hervorzuheben ist aber der Sonder- 
status, den neben den gewöhnlichen Themen die zwei wichtigen, 
vielleicht schon unter Michael I. als Apanage vergebenen Groß- 
regionen Nikopolis und Thessalien besaßen: Der epirotische Staat 
wurde demnach zwischen 1212 und 1230 (dann, modifiziert, bis 
1241) vom jeweils regierenden Oberherrscher (Michael I. bzw. 
Theodoros; Manuel) und seinen (Halb-)Brüdern (Konstantinos, 
Manuel) bis zu einem gewissen Grad gemeinschaftlich so verwal- 
tet, wie man dies gewöhnlich erst aus dem Byzanz der Palaiolo- 
genzeit zu kennen glaubt (zur kurzzeitigen mutmaßlichen Apa- 
nage-Vergabe Korfus s. oben). 


11.2. Zu der unterhalb des Herrschers nur relativ selten und ur 
deutlich strukturiert in Erscheinung tretenden und teils wohl — 
nach 1224 — zwischen Arta und Thessalonike improvisierenden 
Zentralverwaltung verweise ich auf Studien II, S. 96-103 (und er- 
gänzend für den in der Korrespondenz des Bardanes ca. 1237/38 
erwühnten Protobestiarios Michaels II., Michael Mardonios, auf: 
Hoeck-Loenertz 1965, S. 122 und 229) und hinsichtlich aller 
Fragen, die mit der Kaisergerichtsbarkeit zu tun haben, auf Simon 
1986. Sein magistraler Aufsatz weist uns zum einen darauf hin, 
daB die staatliche Rechtsprechung zur oftmals schwierigen Durch- 
setzung ihrer Urteile wiederholt auf die ergánzende Mithilfe und 
Mitwirkung kirchlicher Gerichte bzw. der Bischófe angewiesen 
war; zum anderen führt er uns, zusammengenommen mit den Er- 
gebnissen der Artikel von Fógen (1984) und Macrides (1988), die 
strukturellen Schwáchen der vermeintlich absoluten Macht des 
Kaisers und seiner Administration in einer Gesellschaft vor Au- 
gen, deren Mitglieder immer wieder den Weg der Selbsthilfe und 
Willkür beschritten, weil ihnen eine "generelle Selbstverpflichtung 
auf 'Recht und Ordnung' noch fern lag" (Simon S. 342). 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE EMPIRE OF NICAEA 
MICHAEL ANGOLD / EDINBURGH 


I wonder if there is any system of administration other than the 
Chinese that displays so impressive a continuity as that of the By- 
zantine Empire. Continuity does not mean that there was no 
change, but it took the form of continual adaptation. This was one 
of the strengths of the Byzantine adminstrative system. Major 
changes, on the other hand, rarely occured. On only three oc- 
casions was there a radical restructuring of the administration. The 
first came with the Diocletianic reforms that some might take as the 
foundation of a Byzantine administrative system. The second was 
the creation of the theme system. Despite views to the contrary, it 
still seems preferable to see this as a long term process whereby a 
series of expedients would produce a radically altered form of 
government. Some light may be shed on this by examining the 
third resturcturing of the Byzantine administrative system: the one 
that occurred in response to the fall of Constantinople in 1204. 

There is an argument that a restructuring would have taken 
place whether Constantinople had fallen or not, because even 
before the fourth crusade appeared on the scene in 1203 the By- 
zantine Empire had apparently reached an impasse. Constantinople 
Was dominated by a bureaucratic ascendancy. The emperor 
Alexius III Angelos had retreated with his family, aristocratic 
backers and hangers-on to the palace of the Blachernai on the edge 
Of town. The provinces were increasingly independent of 
Constantinople. The towns were controlled by their archontes and 
the most powerful of these sometimes extended their effective 
control over whole districts. Bishops struggled to maintain some 
Sense of unity. Michael Choniates at Athens is the obvious 
example. He was critical of the Constantinopolitan elite that 
Seemed to care nothing for the state of the provinces. The bureau- 
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cracy at Constantinople still went through the motions of govern- 
ment; its procedures were more complicated than ever and its 
personnel more bloated as places were found for friends and 
relatives. The bureaucracy was a distinctive feature of Byzantine 
government. It could bring decided strengths. It could also be a 
source of political weakness when unchecked and without 
purpose, as was the case in the late 12th century. 

The conquest of Constantinople by the crusaders produced a 
drastic solution. It swept the bureaucracy away. Literally so! The 
bureaucrats and their counterparts in the church, the clergy of St. 
Sophia, made a pathetic sight as they abandoned their city with 
little idea of where to go. Aristocrats fled to their centres of power 
in the provinces, hoping to shore up some fragments against their 
ruin. This was most likely to mean, in the immediate aftermath of 
the fall of the city, a deal with the Latins. Theodore Lascaris was 
an exception. He had fled from Constantinople in the summer of 
1203 in order to organise resistance around Nicaea on behalf of 
his father-in-law, Alexius III Angelus (1195-1203). This was 
directed to begin with against the regime of the latter's nephew, 
Alexius IV Angelus, who had the backing of the crusaders. But 
once they had seized Constantinople on their own behalf in March 
1204, they were the new enemy. Theodore now fought on his 
own account, for his father-in-law fell into the hands of the 
crusaders. He had himself proclaimed emperor in 1205 and then in 
March 1208 organised the election of a new orthodox patriarch. 
On Easter Day 1208 he was then crowned emperor by the new 
patriarch. A Byzantine Empire was thus set up in exile at Nicaea. 

Theodore Lascaris had to set up some sort of goverment in 
exile. At first, it was rudimentary, consisting of relatives and 
companions-in-arms. If Theodore Lascaris had a chief minister in 
the early part of his reign, it was his wife's uncle Basil Camaterus, 
who was prominent under Alexius III Angelos and had adminis- 
trative experience going back to the reign of Manuel Comnenus. 
He it was who persuaded Theodore Lascaris to have a new 
patriarch elected at Nicaea. Another uncle of Theodore Lascaris 
Theodotos Phocas was Grand Duke and therefore commander of 
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the fleet. He seems to have combined this, at least for a time, with 
governing the theme of Thracesion, where the main naval base, 
Smyrna, was situated. Theodore Lascaris had many brothers. He 
entrusted them with military commands and provincial governor- 
ships. They were rewarded in the normal way with the dignity of 
sebastokrator. What it amounted to, as Professeur Ahrweiler has 
noted, was the imposition of an aristocratic clique, which made 
Nicaea the centre of its operations. The same thing was going on 
in other parts of western Asia Minor, where other aristocrats 
seized power. Theodore Lascaris induced them to recognise his 
overriding authority, but in return he had to tolerate their 
ascendancy in their localities. À sign of this was the grant of high 
court titles. Sabas Asidenos at Miletus and Nicephorus Kontoste- 
phanos in the Maiander valley were both accorded th dignity of 
sebastokrator, which until then had been reserved for brothers and 
uncles of reigning emperors. The slightly lesser dignity of Caesar 
was given to Leo Gabalas who had seized the island of Rhodes in 
the chaos surrounding the fall of Constantinople. Whereas Sabas 
Asidenos and Nicephorus Kontosthephanos disappear very 
quickly and Theodore Lascaris was able to establish his direct 
authority in the areas they controlled, Leo Gabalas reigned on in 
Rhodes until his death (ca. 1204) and established an independent 
principality. Circumstances here dictated a devolution of imperial 
authority. 

Theodore Lascaris relied on members of his family and the 
officers of his court. He was acting much like that emperors of the 
house of Comnenus and Angelus who created an inner circle 
composed of household officers and members of a private chance- 
Ty. Among the most important household offices were those of 
Protovestiarios and steward or epi tes trapezes. These are met 
With early on in Theodore's reign. The office of protovestiarios 
Was held by Basil Comnenus, who must have been related in 
Some way to the emperor. The epi tou kanikleiou or keeper of the 
Inkstand was a key member of the private imperial chancery. By 
1213 this post was held by one of Theodore Lascaris's entourage. 
He is described as a member of the imperial household (oikeios). 
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Another officer of the private chancery was the mystikos. The 
existence of this office at Nicaea is attested early on. Before 1204 
the holders of this office was most prominent for their role as 
supervisors of monasteries on behalf of the emperor, but their 
duties also included those of a private secretary. 

There was not much call for the services of bureaucrats. Before 
the fall of Constantinople the historian Nicetas Choniates was 
Grand Logothete or head of the civil service. He eventually made 
his way to Nicaea, expecting some use to be made of his 
experience, but he was not received with the enthusiasm he had 
expected by the clique in power at the Nicaean court. The best he 
could manage was service with the protovestiarios, who treated 
his badly and kept him on short rations. Nicetas turned for help to 
Basil Kamateros, who was probably responsible for finding 
Nicetas a position as the Nicaean court orator. But Nicetas's old 
office of Grand Logothete was soon to be revived at Nicaea, but 
not for Nicetas. In 1216 we find the new holder presiding over a 
lawsuit brought before the imperial court. This can hardly be taken 
as proof that a bureaucratic system of government was in the 
process of being reconstituted, but it does show that government 
was being put on a more permanent basis. 

This conclusion also emerges if we follow the history of the 
office of consul of the philosophers. It is a surprise to find this 
office in existence at Nicaea under Theodore I Lascaris. It was 
held by the future patriarch Theodore Eirenikos. The office of 
consul of the philosophers had earlier been revived by Manuel I 
Comnenus for the future patriarch Michael Ankhialou, with a view 
to upholding the purity of orthodoxy. Theodore Lascaris presum- 
ably revived the office, in his turn, because of his disquiet about 
the reemergence at Nicaea of heretical teachings about the 
Eucharist. Theadore Eirenikos was succeeded in the post of consul 
of the philosophers by Demetrius Karykes, whose duties wer 
more varied. He was a teacher and had the dubious privilege 9 
teaching the young Nicephorus Blemmydes, but more to the point 
he was also responsible for examining him viva voce at the end of 
his studies, when he tried to get his own back. This suggests that 
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he had a responsibility for the general supervision of education, 
like the original holders of the office in the 11th century. Like 
them, he does not seem to have been a cleric, though he had very 
close — Blemmydes said much too close — relations with a 
deacon of the patriarchal church. He was, however, called upon to 
defend the orthodox position in the preliminary debates with the 
Latins that occurred at Nicaea in 1234 and this too may well have 
been part of his official duties as consul of the philosophers. He 
combined this post with the functions of judge and Grand 
Logariast, in which capacity he carried out a fiscal survey 
(exisosis) in the theme of Thracesion. This can be dated to ca. 
1226. Karykes was a very old man by the time Blemmydes came 
to know him. His career almost certainly started before 1204 and it 
continued to at least 1234. It shows how government at Nicaea 
was being systematised. There was now a need to educate young 
men for an administrative career. There was a call too for profes- 
sional judges and fiscal surveys became a necessity. These needs 
were met by loading them in a fairly haphazard manner on the 
handful of men with the experience and ability needed. 

The fiscal survey for which Karykes was wholly or partly 
responsible came in the wake of the Emperor John Batatzes's 
victory over the Latins of Constantinople in 1224 and their ex- 
pulsion from any significant territories in Asia Minor. It was a fine 
opportunity to complete the restoration of provincial government, 
for which a fiscal survey was a necessity. The provincial adminis- 
tration of western Asia Minor was disrupted by the conditions of 
the late twelfth century and deteriorated still further with the events 
of 1204. The damage does not seem to have been too serious 
because Theodore Lascaris was able to restore theme administra- 
tion fairly rapidly. In 1211 he sent his brother the sebastokrator 
George Lascaris to the theme of Thracesion to supervise its 
defence against the Latins. In 1213 it was the turn of his epi tou 
kanikleiou to take over the administration of this theme. Theodore 
used his family and members of his household to recover control 
Of provincial administration. Presumably, some of the records, in- 
Cluding fiscal surveys, had survived from before 1204 and these 
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would provide a basis for local government. Provincial admin- 
istration in the Anatolian provinces of the Nicaean Empire 
continued to follow the pattern established by the Comneni. The 
theme remained the major unit of provincial administration. In 
Asia Minor, as far as it is possible to see, there was no basic 
change in the distribution of themes. They were under the author. 
ity of a duke, who combined this position with that of assessor 
(apographeus). At least, in the case of the theme of Thracesion, 
we know that not only was the duke appointed for a limited term, 
perhaps as short as a year, but was also drawn from those close to 
the emperor: if not a relative, then a member of his household. His 
duties were primarily administrative and judicial. The assessment 
and collection of taxes were the work of praktores appointed by 
the duke. Theme armies continued to exist, but the duke's direct 
responsibility for the military organisation was limited. It came 
under the control of the stratopedarch of the theme. In the theme of 
Thracesion the duke seems to have overseen the naval organisa- 
tion, but this was exceptional. The main division of the theme was 
the katepanikion administered by an agent appointed by the duke. 
These were often drawn from the imperial court. Both imperial 
secretaries and imperial vestiaritai are found carrying out fiscal 
business around Smyrna. The major cities had a governor or 
prokathemenos and a garrison commander or kastrophylax 
appointed by the emperor. We are much better informed about 
provincial administration under the Lascarids of Nicaea than we 
are for the Comneni and Angeloi. The katepanikion is first attest- 
ed after 1204; equally the prokathemenoi and the kastrophylakes 
only appear in the sources after 1204. It is difficult to know what 
to make of this. There was probably an element of systematisation 
of earlier practice. It was also that the emperor and his court were 
closer to hand. John Vatatzes established his centre of operations 
at Nymphaion in the Thracesion theme, about which we are most 
fully informed. This meant a greater degree of imperial super 
vision, but it must also have meant that more of the business of 
government was shifted on to the provincial administration tO 
compensate for the scaling down of the central administration. 
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This was in its essentials the emperor's household. Some 
changes had to be made in order to cater for increased responsibil- 
ities that resulted from the disappearance of the old departments of 
state. The key figure was the mesazon. This position was held for 
many years by Demetrius Tornikes from ca. 1216 to ca. 1246. He 
organised government business. He processed petitions; he heard 
cases and pronounced judgement in the absence of the emperor. 
He was also described by a contemporary as the oikonomos ton 
koinon. This suggests very strongly that the administration of 
public monies came within his responsibilities. Quite a lot is 
known about the fiscal administration of the Nicaean Empire. It 
centred on the imperial vestiarion, but there are no indications as 
to who was in charge of it under the emperors of Nicaea. This 
adds weight to the likelihood that it was yet another of Demetrius 
Tornikes's responsibilities as mesazon. A review of Demetrius 
Tornikes's duties shows that it was possible for one man to exer- 
cise a personal supervision over all aspects of government. After 
his death there was nobody that the emperor trusted enough to 
carry out his various responsibilities. John Vatatzes therefore 
divided them between four secretaries. This gives an idea of the 
limited scale of central government, even if by the end of 
Vatatzes's reign its functions were becoming more specialised and 
better differentiated. There was the household with its officers and 
ordinary members, from whom were drawn the commanders and 
provincial governors; there was a chancery staffed by a handful of 
imperial clerks or grammatikoi; there was the imperial vestiarion 
With its special agents the vestiaritai; finally, there was the imperial 
tribunal. Its composition varied. For important cases all the 
leading members of the court would assemble, but in normal 
circumstances the emperor or his deputy must have been assisted 
by a panel of judges. Compared with the central administration 
that existed before 1204 this was rudimentary and scarcely 
deserves to be termed a bureaucracy, even if some of the offices of 
the old bureaucracy were revived such as logothete and logariast. 

By the end of John Vatatzes's reign the Nicaean Empire had re- 
Covered much of Thrace and Macedonia and was poised to extend 
Its authority still further. It disposed of impressive military and 
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naval forces. It was a power to be reckoned with. There seems to 
be a discrepancy between its apparently limited administrative 
apparatus and its achievements. In fact, there was no need for a 
complicated bureaucracy of the kind that existed before 1204 
because of a considerable devolution of imperial authority. This 
took different forms. In Asia Minor there was a large scale 
creation of immunities (exkousseia) for members of the court 
aristocracy. We can only follow this process in detail around 
Smyrna. Here it was the work of the emperor John Vatatzes. This 
was complemented by the growth of military pronoia. There was 
nothing new about either immunities or pronoiai. The novelty 
was the scale on which it was done. As far as it is possible to see 
they had only been created on a relatively small scale before 1204. 
The holders of both immunities and pronoiai came to have a role 
to play in local administration. Lawsuits involving the villages 
under their authority would be heard by local courts in which they 
had an active role to play. The devolution of imperial authority 
was even more in evidence in the European conquests of John 
Vatatzes. One extreme was the grant of court titles to the leading 
figures. Michael II Angelos, the ruler of Epirus, received the title 
of despot from John Vatatzes. This was a recognition on the part 
of the Nicaean emperor of his authority over Epiros, but equally 
an admission of the Nicaean emperor's superior position. The 
Maliasenos family of Thessaly equally recognized the authority of 
the Nicaeans but continued to rule their estates. There must have 
been many such accommodations which were the price of the 
Nicaean ascendancy in Thrace and Macedonia. It pointed forward 
to an Empire divided into a series of apanages. 

In 1246 the towns of Macedonia surrendered to John Vatatzes 
in return for imperial chrysobulls guaranteeing their privileges. 
These privileges were above all exemption from the payment of 
taxation. It is possible that granting of such exemptions went back 
before 1204, but the first text to survive is the Pactum Adriano- 
politanum of 1206 by which the Venetians recognised the auto- 
nomy of the city of Adrianople under the rule of Theodore Branas. 
If they did not initiate it, the Latins certainly generalised the 
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practice of granting privileges to Byzantine cities. The chrysobulls 
bestowed on Thessalonica and other Macedonian towns by John 
Vatatzes must often have been confirming privileges originally 
granted by various Latin lords. These privileges gave back to the 
cities of Byzantium a legal personality and responsibility for the 
conduct of affairs. It would take time before they evolved 
municipal offices and institutions, but the group known as the 
archontes had a powerful role to play in the affairs of each city. 
They collected evidence, settled disputes, and filled the most 
important local positions, such as prokathemenos and kastro- 
phylax, even if they were technically imperial appointments. 
Alongside the archontes, the bishop and the officers of his 
cathedral played an important part in local administration. The 
notarial organisation was annexed by the episcopal administration 
and the episcopal archives served as a local registry of deeds and 
legal documents. 

The bishop was a powerful figure locally. He rarely had a part 
to play at the centre of things. Phokas, the metropolitan bishop of 
Philadelphia was the exception. He was John Vatatzes's chief 
adviser at the end of his reign. In this capacity he led an important 
diplomatic mission to Michael II of Epirus in 1252 and the follow- 
ing year was called upon to conduct the prosecution of Michael 
Palaiologos on a charge of high treason. It was an uncomfortable 
experience. The emperor insisted that Palaiologos must purge 
suspicion by submitting to the ordeal by hot iron and expected 
Phokas to arrange matters. The ordeal was never administered 
because Phokas was forced to admit that the ordeal was no part of 
the Byzantine tradition of justice. The ordeal was nevertheless 
employed by John Vatatzes's successor Theodore II Lascaris. The 
introduction of the ordeal into the judicial process during the 
period of exile is a symptom of how debased the mentality of 
government had become. The ordeal had almost certainly seeped 
into Byzantium through the Latin mercenaries, but it had its ad- 
vantages. It provided a speedy, if rough and ready, verdict. The 
earliest cases come from Epiros, where it soon had a degree of 
Popular support despite the disapproval of the church. The 
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surprising thing is that John Vatatzes should have given it official] 
approval. He used it in cases of high treason. He may have seen it 
as an instrument for cowering opposition, but perhaps there was 
something more. The character of imperial authority had changed 
in one important respect. Its sacral elements were emphasized at 
the expense of the purely legal by the addition to the coronation of 
the rite of anointing with myrrh. Anointing occurred occasionally 
before 1204, but oil was used and not myrrh. It was soon ac- 
cepted that it was anointing with myrrh that entitled the Byzantine 
emperor to the epithet 'Holy'. Divine judgement in the shape of an 
ordeal seems highly appropriate to those accused of treason 
against the Lord's anointed. Anointing and the use of the ordeal 
underline how Byzantine government changed after the calamity of 
1204. Constantinople became a long lost homeland and the in- 
fluence of its legal and administrative traditions grew weaker. 
Government became more informal. Although there were learned 
men at the Nicaean court and education was of a reasonably high 
standard, the numbers of young men being educated with a view 
to a career in the administration were tiny. Five or six at a time. 
This is another indication of the restricted scale of the Nicaean 
administration. 

The fall of Constantinople in 1204 cannot be said to have 
broken the continuity of Byzantine administration. In both central 
and provincial government much the same offices continued. Its 
character had changed, however. À household system of govern- 
ment replaced a bureaucratic system of government at the centre. 
In the provinces there was a growth of local privilege which meant 
that cities and landowners took responsibility for much local ad- 
ministration. This prepared the way for the shape that the Empire 
was increasingly to take: that of a conglomeration of immunities of 
various kinds. It was very much a series of expedients, of 
reactions to particular needs. The beginnings of all these changes 
can be traced back before 1204. The circumstances that followed 
the fall of Constantinople allowed these to crystalize into a differ- 
ent kind of system of government. The bureaucracy had been the 
bearers of the theory and practice of Byzantium as a state. After 
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1204 the theory may have survived, but the practice did not. It is 
thenceforward impossible to talk about Byzantine as a state. This 
was the major change. 

The gap between theory and practice was most felt at the time 
that the recovery of Constantinople became a real possibility after 
the victory of Pelagonia in 1259. It was then that the new emperor 
Michael VII Palaiologos issued a decree on provincial administra- 
tion, but it was more an exhortation to do better than strictly a 
reform. It was addressed to military commanders and provincial 
governors urging them not to abuse their authority. Requisitioning 
was a particular problem when he had such large armies in the 
field. For obvious reasons Palaiologos was anxious to appear as 
the upholder of good government and justice, who had come to 
sweep away the injustices of a previous regime. Theodore II 
Lascaris was guilty of perverting justice through his use of the 
ordeal. One of the first measures Palaiologos took was to abolish 
its use. To improve the standard of justice he created the imperial 
Sekreton under the presidency of the protoasekretis. This was to 
serve as the supreme judicial court, against which there could be 
no appeal. This presumably replaced the ad hoc arrangements that 
previously existed under the Lascarids. He may have also brought 
a greater degree of order to the organisation of the vestiarion. It is 
In his reign that the prokathemenos of the vestiarion first appears. 
The holder of this office was at the head of the fiscal administra- 
tion which was centred on the vestiarion. Michael VIII Palaiolo- 
gos's reign is the last time that Byzantium can be regarded as a 
great power. Under him it dominated the Levant in a way 
reminiscent of the great days of Manuel I Comnenus. Michael 
Palaiologos conducted an impressive diplomacy and deployed 
very large armies. His government at all levels remained much the 
same as that which he inherited from the emperors of Nicaea. The 
recovery of Constantinople in 1261 was followed neither by any 
major overhaul of the organs of government nor by any conscious 
effort to restore the bureaucracy destroyed in 1204. Faute de 
mieux there occurred during the period of exile a radical re- 
Structuring of Byzantine government. Here in lies much of the 
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historical importance of the Nicaean Empire. 
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NOTES ON THE ECONOMIC ESTABLISHMENT AND 
SOCIAL ORDER OF THE LATE BYZANTINE KEPHALAI 


KLAUS-PETER MATSCHKE / LEIPZIG 


The central leading office of the late Byzantine provincial ad- 
ministration was doubtlessly the xepaAn. The economic establish- 
ment of this office and the social order of the office-holders is 
therefore of some importance. Newly published and newly 
examined sources! seem to confirm the thesis of L. Maksimović, 
that neither a territory under the control of the kephale nor the tax 
earnings due to him are to be understood by the term xegaAati- 
Ktov, but first and foremost the duty and dignity of the kephale?. 
The term tod xeyaAarıkiov ikara, which a late Byzantine 
form of appointment uses for this function?, no doubt also takes 
his income and sources of revenue into consideration, they should 
be used xatà evAoyov ovvndwg and not rapà tò ÖLateray- 
Levov Óíxatov^, and this means that general legal titles and 
special legal customs were equally binding and were connected 
with each other in many varying and completely different ways. In 
another passage the kegaAattıkedov … Kai GAAOTPORWS 
évoyoroiovpevoç is mentioned’: the KegaAatixiov was there- 
l See the newly published protagma of emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus, 
Who speaks of toig eig Kepalatikia xai otpatonedapyiag axooteAAopévoic 
and in this way practically identifies the xegaAarixıa with a function, L. 
Burgmann / P. Magdalino, Fontes Minores VI, 1984, p. 380. In a well known 
Prostagma of emperor Andronicus III Palaeologus the Katholikoi kritai ton 
Rhomaion are denoted as xegaAdödas of all people, who have the right to 
persecute every xegadattixedvvav and Évoyonoioduevos and to expell him axo 
tod Kepadattixiov or tfjg évoyñs, C. Zachariae v. Lingenthal, Heidelberger 
Jahrbücher für Literatur 1836, p. 874. 

?  L, Maksimović, The Byzantine Provincial Administration under the Palaio- 
logoi, Amsterdam 1988, p. 121. 

K. Sathas, Meoatiovixt B1BAroOnxn VI, Venice 1894, p. 642 f. 

Ibid., p. 643. 
3 Zachariae v. Lingenthal, p. 874. 
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fore a kind of evoyn. 

Maksimovié has identified the so-called mitaton as surely the 
most important and probably also by far the most widely spread 
source of income of the late Byzantine kephale, and determined it 
according to its contents as the right to purchase grain and other 
local produces at reduced, symbolic prices$. Similar, if somewhat 
differently accentuated is the so-called monopolion. According to 
post Byzantine sources it was the right of the governor to buy 
wine and must of the new harvest for a certain period of time and 
he alone could sell it at arbitrary prices, whereas all the grape juice 
from all the other local and regional inhabitants was sealed in 
cellars and casks and could only be brought into the market by the 
payment of a special fee’. Some late Byzantine governors prob- 
ably also had a share in the catches of the local fishermen, as is 
known for the towns of Kilia and Moncastro under Moldavian 
sovereignty®, and in the productivity of local saltworks, such as 
was practised for a time on the island of Korfu under Venetian 
rule?. Finally, regular tax capital such as the skaliatikon!? 
(landing stage fee for ships), the poriatikon and diabatikon!! 
(ferry fee and crossing fee) and to a certain extent also the kom- 
merkion!? (general trade tax) seem to have fallen into the hands of 
the local kephalail3. The basis of these earnings were in fact 
central legal regulations as well as varying local customs. The 


6 Maksimović, p. 157 ff. 

7 Cf. V. Dimitriadis, 'O Kanunnime xai oi xpıorıavoi xaroıkoı tfj; 8c0ca- 
Aovixng y9po ota 1525, Maxeôovixé 19, 1979, p. 334, 335 and n. 3, in 
comparison with Maksimović, p. 159 f. 

8 Cf. N. Beldiceanu, "Kilia et Cetatea Alba à travers les documents otto- 
mans", Revue des Études Islamiques 2, 1968, p. 238. 

9 Cf. F. Thiriet, Régestes des délibérations du Sénat de Venise concernant la 
Romanie III, Paris/The Hague 1961, nos. 3023 and 3086 for the years 1456 
and 1459. 

10 Cf. Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer (Costantinopoli 1436-1440) eds. 
U. Dorini/T. Bertelé, Rome 1956, p. 108; G. Makris, Studien zur spátbyzanti- 
nischen Schiffahrt, Genoa 1988, p. 250, n. 3; Maksimovié, p. 160. 

11 Cf. P. Schreiner, Studia Byzantino-Bulgarica, Vienna 1986, p. 223. 

12 F. Miklosich / J. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi 5, Aalen 
1967, p. 170 f. 

13 In 1450 the governor of Constantinople is receiver of the slave duty, G.M- 
Tafel / R. Predelli, Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum 2, Venice 1899, n. 206, 
p. 379. 
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earnings Were gained by state assignment, but also by private 
usurpation, their tax collection consequently followed together 
with central taxes or separately!®. 

The fact that at least some governors knew what to do with the 
economic opportunities offered them can, to a certain extent, be 
concluded from witnesses of the time. When the city of Philadel- 
phia was besieged by the Turks at the beginning of the 20s in the 
]4th century, the only granary and bread shop in which the in- 
habitants could buy the most important foodstuffs, certainly for 
high prices, was in the house of the city governor, Manuel Taga- 
ris'5. The governor of Old Phocaea, Leon Kalothetos, was stop- 
ped by the Venetian authorities in about 1350 when he tried to 
transport grain and salt out of his territory on Venetian ships ad 
partes et terras amicorum!®. His predecessor in office of the 
kephale of the coastal town in Asia Minor, Johannes Tzybos, 
even seems to have been involved in the trade of imported cloth, 
which he had confiscated or bought from various Genoese mer- 
chants before his failed attempted revolt, in order to pass them on 
or lose them to other traders". When the Green Count Amadeo of 
Savoy took possession of Mesembria and other cities of the Black 
Sea in 1366, he found large amounts of grain and salt in various 
storehouses and buildings inside and outside the fortress, which 
he gradually allowed to be sold and therefore used in exactly the 
same way as the Bulgarian governor whom he'd driven away 
would have!?. In 1437 the chiefali d'Agatopoli, Konstantin 
Palaiologos, was a partner in a barter trade with grain, which went 
14 For the problem see J. Haldon, "Limnos, Monastic Holdings and the By- 
Zantine State: ca. 1261-1453", Continuity and Change in Late Byzantine and 
Early Ottoman Society, eds. A. Bryer / H. Lowry, Birmingham / Washington 
1986, p. 176 f. 

5 DR. Reinsch, Die Briefe des Matthaios von Ephesos im Codex Vindo- 
bonensis Theol. Gr. 174, Berlin 1974, A 18, p. 209, 395. 

16 Démétrius Cydonès, Correspondance, ed. R.-J. Loenertz, The Vatican 
1960, p. 434. The Greek banker Theodorus Calocetus mentioned by M. Balard, 

Romanie genoise I, Rome / Genoa 1978, pp. 276, 347, is perhaps a 
member of this family. 

17 ppp. Argenti, The Occupation of Chios by the Genoese and their Ad- 
Ministration of the Island 1346-1566, III, Cambridge 1958, p. 488 ff. 


F. Bollati di Saint-Pierre, /llustrazioni della spedizione in Oriente di 
Amadeo VI (Il Conte Verde), Turin 1900, passim. 
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mainly from the Black Sea port to Trebizond, to a lesser extent 
also to Constantinople, and which was compensated by the 
Venetian recipients by deliveries of cloth!?. The late Byzantine city 
governors were therefore involved in trade which was not only 
confined to the sale of agricultural or sea products, and these 
products were probably not primarily from the governors' local 
property, so it was more than the sale of estate surplus. 

Not only the practise of the late Byzantine governor's position 
was commercialised, but partly at least also its acquisition. The 
popular version of the historical work by Niketas Choniates, 
which probably comes from the 14th century, suggests that as 
well as tax farming, the purchase of kepalatikia was also a 
common occurence in the late Byzantine Empire. At the begin- 
ning of the 20s in the 14th century Johannes Kantakuzenos and 
his cronies, together with the younger Andronikos Palaiologos, 
bought various governor posts in Thrace for political reasons?!. 
Shortly before 1400, however, there were quite clear economic 
reasons why the husband of Anna Asanina Palaiologina bought 
the kepalatikiov of an unfortunately unknown place22. This 
acquisition did not bring him profit though, rather loss. Because 
of this he was even threatened with prison and finally forced to 
sell a vineyard of the capital city which had been a part of his 
wife's dowry23. According to I, Bozilov, he is identical to Isaak 
Asanes who had been governor of Constantinople in the 20s of the 
15th century and who was defensor and maybe governor of 
Kallikrateia in the surrounding area leading up to the town in 
140024. If this is correct, then in the course of his life this Asanes 
was the governor of yet a third Byzantine city or held important 
administrative posts there, and in at least one case he bought his 





19 Badoer, p. 148; cf. N. Oikonomidés, Hommes d'affaires grecs et latins à 
Constantinople (XIIle-XVe siècles), Montreal / Paris 1979, p. 120 f. 

20 Cf. Maksimovié, p. 121. 

21 Nicephori Gregorae Byzantina historia, ed. L. Schopen, I, Bonn 1829, P. 
302. 

22 Miklosich / Müller, Acta 2, n. 607, p. 362. 

23 Ibid., p. 362 ff. 

24 Ibid., n. 538, p. 333: xai Seqevdevadtm todto, Gg üpyov Tôv a oxo8: 
rpaynatwv. 
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post in order to improve his financial situation and to get more 
from it than he had invested in it. This did not of course have 
anything to do with entrepreneurial activity or entrepreneurial 
spirit. After all, another member of this noble family of Bulgarian 
origin, Paulos Asanes, was involved in the purchase of grain in 
Panidos and its transportation to the capital city% at the end of the 
30s when he was governor of Constantinople, and thereby pre- 
sumably combined official and private interests. The connection 
between municipal administration and commercial / financial enter- 
prise is even clearer with some other families, for example with 
the Leontares, Mamonas, the Sophianos, the Rhadenos, Kolybas 
and maybe the Eskammatismenos?6. The close group of late By- 
zantine entrepreneurs was, according to available information, 
only weakly established in provincial administration. In the list of 
late Byzantine city governors, names from the families of Notaras, 
Gudeles, Jagaris or Koreses are either completely missing or only 
appear very indistinctly2’. This rather surprising (to me) result28 
requires further investigation and consideration. 





25 Badoer, p. 499. 

26 The Leontares and Eskammatismenos acted as agents of emperors in 
financial transactions and as governors of byzantine towns and islands, K.-P. 
Matschke, Die Schlacht bei Ankara und das Schicksal von Byzanz, Weimar 
1981, passim; N. Jorga, Notes et extraits pour servir à l'histoire des croisades 
au XVe siècle, I, Paris 1899, p. 354; Miklosich / Müller, Acta 2, p. 267. The 
Kolybas were businessmen and governors of foreign islands, Matschke, 
"Emigration and Immigration von und nach Konstantinopel im Vorfeld der türki- 
schen Eroberung" (Ms.). The Rhadenos appear as merchants, moneylenders and 
governors especially in Thessalonica and its environs, F. Tinnefeld, Freund- 
schaft und IIAIAEIA: Die Korrespondenz des Demetrios Kydones mit Rhadenos 
(1375-1387/8), Byzantion 55, 1985, pp. 210-244; Matschke, Die Schlacht 
bei Ankara, pp. 86, 167-168, 247. In this book also references to the 
Mamonas and Sophianos. 

27 The oivoyóog Gudeles, perhaps an ancestor of the Gudeles-clan in the fif- 
teenth century, was 1342/44 for a short period governor of Polystylon / Abdera 
in Thrace, Joannis Cantacuzeni Historiarum libri IV, ed. J. Schopen, II, Bonn 
1831, pp. 377, 394-395; E. Lappa-Zizikas, "Un chrysobulle inconnu en faveur 
du monastère des Saints-Anargyres de Kosmidion", Travaux et Mémoires 8, 
1981, pp. 255-268; 268. 

28 Cf. my a little hasty remarks on Maksimovié, The Byzantine Provincial 
Administration, in Byzantinoslavica 51/2, 1990., pp. 229-233. 
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SHORT REPORT ON THE ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 
FRANZ TINNEFELD 


At the beginning of the round table two papers were read which 
more or less deal with the whole Byzantine period: the contribu- 
tion of A. Guillou on the civil servant and the one of W.E. Kaegi 
on sklerosis and flexibility of the administrative structures. With 
regard to the first paper, P. Pieler made a longer, critical state- 
ment. He stressed the necessity of a differentiation between the 
periods of Byzantine history and argued for a greater complexity 
of the administrative system than Guillou suggests. Furthermore, 
in the opinion of Pieler, Guillou focuses too much on appointment 
and nomination of the civil servants, whereas he neglects almost 
totally the question, how they worked, what they had to do, to 
which degree their functions were determined. N. Oikonomidès 
missed in both papers remarks on change and innovation during 
the thousand years of Byzantine history. He and M. Angold re- 
jected W.E. Kaegi's concept of a sclerotic Byzantine state 
structure and tended to see more flexibility and adjustment to 
change. 

The papers that were restricted to shorter periods could not start 
with the 7th century, as had been planned, since the two contribu- 
tions of F. Winkelmann and W. Treadgold had been cancelled. So 
We began with the contribution of V. Arutjunova on problems of 
the social-administrative structure in the Eastern provinces (10th 
and 11th centuries). Her point that the Armenian regions annexed 
by Byzantium were not subject to the general theme administra- 
tion system was vigorously rejected by J.-C. Cheynet and N. 
Oikonomidès. There followed a longer dispute on the question 
Whether the administration in the Armenian regions was more or 
less autonomous 

The paper of J.-C. Cheynet on the rather neglected local aristo- 
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cracy in the 11th and 12th century found broad acceptance in the 
audience. He shows how important it is to look at the Byzantine 
state structure no less from beneath than from above, and how 
much the central authorities were obliged to come to terms with the 
local aristocracy to achieve their political purposes. 

Three papers concentrate on the late period. M. Angold shows 
the continuity of the Byzantine administration in the Nicean 
Empire, on the one hand, and its changed character, on the other. 
But in the discussion not everything that he assumes to be a new 
development was accepted. Particularly, Angeliki Laiou, who 
temporarily took part in the round table as a visitor, emphasized 
that under the Nicean rule neither the sacral elements of the 
imperial authority were of higher importance than before nor had 
the ordeal been introduced as something new into the judicial 
process. G. Prinzing shows how the structure of Byzantine ad- 
ministration was copied by the Dukas rulers of Epirus in the 13th 
century. Whereas he stresses more the very fact of an existing 
theme structure in the area, K.-P. Matschke wished to know how 
the state structure worked. In response to a question of V. Arutju- 
nova about the character of the Epirotic themes, Prinzing observed 
that only the smaller form of Comnenian themes survived in 
Epirus. Furthermore he showed the importance of the church 
hierarchy for a successful working administration. When F. 
Tinnefeld asked how far are we authorized to call 13th century 
Epirus a state at all, P. Pieler emphasized the necessity to have a 
definition of a state before answering the question; the answer 
would be positive for a sociological and negative for a juridical 
definition of a state. 

In the last paper, K.-P. Matschke investigates the connection 
between municipal administration and commercial / financial enter- 
prise and underlines the commercial character of the late Byzantine 
governer's position. In the discussion, J.-C. Cheynet contribut 
a comparable example from the middle Byzantine period (Leon 
Phokas) to show that the tendency was not totally new in the last 
period. 

Having been asked to give a summary of the discussion, N. 
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Oikonomidès concluded that a main result of the round table was 
the insight that the Byzantine state structure was able to adjust to 
new situations, particularly to its smaller territorial dimension or to 
changing local structures. The question of the Byzantine state's 
flexibility to adapt to change should be subject to further investiga- 
tion. 
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KRIEG, KRIEGFÜHRUNG UND GESELLSCHAFT IN 
BYZANZ (9.-12. Jh.) 


EIN POLEMOLOGISCHER ERKLARUNGSANSATZ* 
PAUL MEINRAD STRÁSSLE / ZÜRICH 


Die Relevanz, sich mit Krieg und Kriegführung in ihrer gesell- 
schaftlichen und außergesellschaftlichen Verflechtung auseinan- 
derzusetzen, ist gerade im Fall von Byzanz mehrfach gegeben. 
Zum einen kann die Tatsache nicht geleugnet werden, daß in der 
byzantinischen, v.a. historischen Literatur zu einem großen Teil 
von bewaffneten Konflikten in welcher Form auch immer die 
Rede ist. Byzantinische Geschichte ist mitunter auch Kriegsge- 
schichte. Darüber hinaus wissen wir, daß allgemein die Realität 
Krieg ein ganz wesentlicher Gestaltungsfaktor in der Entwick- 
lung der Gesellschaften war und ist. Zum andern gilt es aus der 
Sicht der Forschung zu bedenken, daß, abgesehen von der militä- 
rischen Institutionengeschichte, Fragen zum Verhältnis von Krieg 
zur Gesellschaft et vice versa in Byzanz bislang kaum gestellt 
wurden. 

Aufgrund dieser Situation läßt sich unser Vorgehen einerseits 
als eine mögliche Alternative zu rein kriegsgeschichtlichen Arbei- 
ten des 19. und teilweise 20. Jh.s sehen. Diese deskriptiven und 
unsystematischen, ausschließlich historischen Darstellungen be- 
schränken sich weitgehend auf das Paraphrasieren schriftlicher 
Quellen und meiden interdisziplinäre und komparative Wege!. 
Andererseits ist unsere Betrachtungsweise auch eine Weiterent- 
* Es handelt sich hier um eine überarbeitete Fassung des Vortrages, den der 
Autor auf dem XVIII International Congress of Byzantine Studies in Moskau (8.- 
15.8.1991) hielt. 

Beispielsweise: G. SCHLUMBERGER, L'Épopée Byzantine à la fin du Xe siécle 
(969-1057), 1ére, 2e, 3e partie, Paris 1896-1905; H. DELBRUECK, Geschichte 


der Kriegskunst im Rahmen der politischen Geschichte, I-V, Berlin 1907 ff., 
hier: II (1921) 361-410 und III (1907) 194-209; Ch. OMAN, A history of the art 
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wicklung moderner polemologischer Ansätze sowie eine ver- 
suchsweise Anpassung derselben an die byzantinischen Verhält- 
nisse. In Teilen entspricht sie der Idee nach methodologischer 
Vorgehen in neueren Spezialstudien zur byzantinischen Militärge- 
schichte?. 

Der hier vorzustellende polemologische Ansatz dient der struk- 
turanalytischen Erklárung sowohl der Prozesse von Krieg und 
Kriegführung als auch von derem wechselseitigen Verhältnis zu 
den sie bedingenden Faktoren. Offen und adaptionsfähig läßt er 
sich von seinen Hauptwesenszügen her auf verschieden struktu- 
rierte Gesellschaften unterschiedlicher zeitlicher und geographi- 
scher Räume anwenden. Abgesehen davon sind es gerade in 
unserem Fall, der byzantinischen Nordfront (Balkanraum) des 9. 
bis 12. Jh.s, die Quellen, welche für solche Fragestellungen ein- 
schlägige Informationen liefern. Schließlich gilt zu bedenken, daß 
die Zusammenhänge zwischen militärischer Struktur einerseits und 
anderen gesellschaftlichen sowie aussergesellschaftlichen Struktu- 
ren andererseits schon von den byzantinischen Militärschriftstel- 
lern erkannt wurden. 

Hinsichtlich der Terminologie bedienen wir uns vorwiegend 
polemologisch verstandener Begriffe, jedoch nicht ohne sie zuvor 
of war in the Middle Ages, vol I, New York, second edition, revised and en- 
larged by the same author, London 1924, 169-228; E. EICKHOFF, Seekrieg und 
Seepolitik zwischen Islam und Abendland. Das Mittelmeer unter byzantinischer 
und arabischer Hegemonie (650-1040), Berlin 1966. 

2  H. AHRWEILER, L'organisation des Campagnes Militaires à Byzance, in: 
War, Technology and Society in the Middle East, ed. V.J. Parry and ME. 
Yapp, London 1975, 89-96; R.-J. LILIE, Die byzantinische Reaktion auf die 
Ausbreitung der Araber. Studien zum Strukturwandel des byzantinischen Staates 
im 7. und 8. Jh. (Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia, 22), München 1976; N. 
ToBiAS, The Tactics and Strategy of Alexius Comnenus at Calavrytae, 1078, in: 
Byzantine Studies 6, Pts. 1-2 (1979) 193-211; J. FERLUGA, Vizantijske vojne 
operacije protiv ugarske u toku 1166 godine, in: Zbornik radova vizantoloskog 
instituta, XIX, 1980, 157-165; J.F. HALDON -H. KENNEDY, The Arab-Byzantune 
Frontier in the eigth and ninth centuries: Military organisation and society m 
the borderlands, in: Zbornik radova vizantoloskog instituta, XIX, 1980, 79-116; 
W.E. KAEGI, Some Thoughts on Byzantine Military Strategy, The Hellenic 
Studies Research, Lecture and Scholarship Fund, Brookline (Mass.) 1983, 1-18; 
Le Traité sur la Guérilla (De velitatione) de l'empereur Nicéphore Phocas (963- 
969). Texte établi par G. DAGRON et H. MIHAESCU, traduction et commentaire PA! 


G. Dagron, appendice (Les Phocas) par J.-C. Cheynet, Paris 1986, darin der 
Kommentarteil auf S. 177-287 (zit: DAGRON - MIHAESCU). 
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mit den byzantinischen Entsprechungen konfrontiert zu haben. 
Entstehung 


Unser Erklärungsansatz entstand im Zusammenwirken von 
Quellensituation, Methodologie und Historie‘. Die über weite 
Strecken mehrheitlich dürftigen Inhalte der schriftlichen Quellen 
über militárische Operationen von Byzanz an der Nordfront betref- 
fen insbesondere deren Entstehung und Folgen sowie Roile und 
Bedeutung. Selten werden Kampfszenen seiber dargestellt und 
wenn schon, dann nur in groben Zügen’. Die wenigen uns be- 
kannten und teilweise relativ detaillierten Schlachtenschilderungen 


3 Zur Hauptsache berufen wir uns dabei auf die Polemologen Quincy Wright 
und Gaston Bouthoul, auf die weiter unten zu sprechen sein wird. Damit wird in 
einigen Fällen über die allzu eng gefaßte militärphilosophische und politische 
Begrifflichkeit eines Carl von Clausewitz hinausgegangen. Byzantinischerseits 
beschrünken wir uns für sprachliche (wie übrigens auch inhaltliche) Belege v.a. 
auf die drei grundlegenden und fast alle Bereiche von Krieg und Kriegführung ab- 
deckenden Militärtraktate, nämlich das Strategikon des Maurikios (s. Anm. 8), 
die Taktika Leons VI. (s. Anm. 9) und das Anonymou Biblion taktikon (s. 
Anm. 15). Andere kriegswissenschaftliche Werke des 6. und 10. Jh.s (s. Anm. 
7, 10-14) werden nur in zwingenden Fällen berücksichtigt. 

4 Historisch gesehen, präsentiert sich das Byzantinische Reich vom 9. bis 
12. Jh. anfänglich als ein terrestrisch-maritimer Großraum, der an der Nord- und 
Ostfront zeitweise noch imstande war sich zu erweitern. Die inneren und äuBeren 
Entwicklungen im 11. und 12. Jh. in Byzanz und auf dem Balkan sowie in den 
in Klein- und Vorderasien angrenzenden Gebieten lieBen das Kaiserreich gegen 
Ende des 12. Jh.s zu einem Kleinraum zusammenschrumpfen, der sich damals 
auf Teile Griechenlands und Thrakiens, auf die Ägäis sowie auf Westkleinasien 
beschränkte, also gleichsam auf die Kerngebiete. Trotz dieses markanten Ver- 
kleinerungsprozesses und des damit verbundenen Verlustes geostrategisch bedeut- 
samer Regionen bewahrte Byzanz den Charakter eines geschlossenen und ein- 
heitlichen Gebildes. Für die militärische Verteidigung des Reiches an der Nord- 
front hieB dies, daB bewaffnete Konflikte innerhalb bekannter und wenig ver- 
änderter geographischer Bedingungen ausgetragen wurden. Die ideologisch be- 
dingte und streng hierarchisch-zentralistische Gesellschaft des christianisierten 
römischen Reiches verfügte in unserem Betrachtungszeitraum über ein starkes 
Zentrum mit einer festen, erst militärischen (10.), sodann zivilen (11.) und 
schlieBlich teilweise remilitarisierten (12.) Verwaltungsstruktur in den Provin- 
zen. 

5  Auffallendes und Besonderes (wie Wagenburg, Blitzschlag usw.), ebenso 
von den militürtheoretischen Schriften (Vorschriften) Abweichendes sowie 
Kampfentscheidendes werden berücksichtigt, bisweilen gar ausgemalt. Vielfach 
Sind es Ereignisse, die den Verlauf der jeweiligen Operation (entscheidend) 
beeinfluBten. 
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stammen in erster Linie von Leon Diakonos und Anna Komnene 
und beziehen sich auf die Kriege der Byzantiner gegen Svjatoslav 
(970/71) resp. gegen die Petschenegen und Kumanen (11. Jh.). 
Sodann seien genannt: Ioannes Skylitzes (Kriege gegen die Bul- 
garen und Serben, 9.-11.Jh.), Ioannes Kinnamos (Kriege gegen 
die Ungarn, 12. Jh.) und Niketas Choniates (Kriege gegen die 
Ungarn, Normannen, Serben und Bulgaren, 12. Jh.). Vielfach 
werden diese Nachrichten erst im Vergleich sowohl mit archdolo- 
gischen und geographischen, speziell militärtopographischen, 
Angaben als auch mit militärtheoretischen Zeugnissen für unsere 
Fragen aussagekräftig. Von den über 30 byzantinischen Kriegs- 
schriften des 6. und 10. Jh.s seien für unseren Sachverhalt her- 
ausgestrichen®: der anonyme Traktat über Strategie (Anonymus 
Byzantinus) aus dem 6. Jh.’ und das Strategikon des Maurikios 
(um 600)8, sodann, was das 10. Jh. betrifft, die Taktika Leons 
VI.? und die ZvAAoyn taxtixdv (Inedita Tactica Leonis)!’ 
sowie De obsidione toleranda!! und verschiedene naumachische 
Texte!2, Für das Verständnis der byzantinischen Kriegführung 


6 Überhaupt sind, abgesehen vom sogenannten Strategikon des Kekaumenos, 
keine militürischen Schriften aus Zeiten politischer Krisen (7.-9. und ab Mitte 
11. Jh.) überliefert. Zur kriegswissenschaftlichen Aktivität in Byzanz im 10. 
Jh., s. DAGRON - MIHAESCU, ebd. 139-160. 

7 The Anonymous Byzantine Treatise on Strategy (IIepi Ltpatnyias), in: 
Three Byzantine Military Treatises. Text, Translation, and Notes by George T. 
Dennis. CFHB. 25, Washington, D.C. 1985, 1-136, bes. Kap. 1-13 (staats- und 
gesellschaftspolitische Aspekte sowie Defensivstrategie) und 14-32/43 (Offen- 
sivstrategie, Taktik), (zit: Anon. Strat.). Näheres zu diesem Werk, s.: Ebd. 1-7; 
H. HUNGER, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, Bd. Il, 
München 1978, 327 f. 

8 Das Strategikon des Maurikios. Einführung, Edition und Indices von 
George T. Dennis. Übersetzung von Ernst Gamillscheg. CFHB 17, Wien 1981 
(zit: MS). Näheres zu diesem Werk, s.: Ebd. 13-42; HUNGER, ebd. 329 f. 

9 Leonis imperatoris Tactica sive de re militari liber, (handschriftlicher 
Titel: "Tóv èv noÂépois taxtixOv oúvtopoç xapábocig"), ed. Joannes 
Meursius, in: PG 107, 669-1120 (vollständig), (zit. im folgenden nach diese! 
Ausgabe: LT); Leonis imperatoris Tactica, ed. R. Vari, t. I-II 1 (Const. I-XIV 
38), Budapest 1917-22. Näheres zu diesem Werk, s. HUNGER, ebd. 331 ff. 

10 Sylloge Tacticorum, quae olim "Inedita Leonis Tactica” dicebatur, in lucem 
prolata curis Alphonsi Dain, Paris 1938. Näheres zu dieser Quelle, s. HUNGER: 
ebd. 333. 

11 Anonymus de obsidione toleranda, ed. Hilda Van den Berg, Leiden 1947. 
45-101 (Text). Näheres dazu, s. HUNGER, ebd. 335. | 
12 Naumachica, partim adhuc inedita in unum hunc primum congessit et indict 
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v.a. in der zweiten Hälfte des 10. Jh.s besonders aufschluBreich 
sind die Praecepta militaria von Nikephoros Phokas!? und die- 
jenigen von Nikephoros Ouranos!* sowie Anonymus de re 
militari. Leider verfügen wir über keine Belege einer Verfas- 
sung und von Konzepten gesellschaftlicher, politischer und mili- 
tärischer Relevanz sowie von Kriegs- resp. Operationsplänen. 
Ebenso wissen wir nichts von führungsmäßigen Einrichtungen 
(Kommandozentralen). 

Diese Tatsachen führen schlieBlich im Verbund mit der histori- 
schen Situation in Byzanz zur methodologischen Ebene. Das Ver- 
ständnis für die Zusammenhänge zwischen Krieg und Gesell- 
schaft, insbesondere zwischen Kriegführung und hóherer militä- 
rischer und gesellschaftlicher Führung, erleichterte uns das Stu- 
dium moderner gesellschafts- und militärtheoretischer Werke. In 
seiner Monographie "A Study of War" erklärt Q. Wright sowohl 
die komplexe gesellschaftliche Verflechtung des Krieges als auch 
die Wechselwirkungen von Kriegs- und Zivilisationsveründerun- 
gen und entwickelt dabei eine Theorie!®. Von ganz zentraler Be- 
deutung erweist sich jedoch das Standardwerk von G. Bouthoul 


auxit, Alphonsus Dain, Paris 1943. Näheres dazu, s. HUNGER, ebd. 333 f. 
13 Nicephori praecepta militaria (Zrpatnyuc Éx0tcig xai odvtatic Num- 
gopov Seoxdtov) ex codice Mosquensi ed. J. Kulakovskij: Strategika Imperatora 
Nikifora izd. Ju. A. Kulakovskij, in: Zapiski Imperatorskoj Akademii Nauk, 
Ville série, po istoriko-filologiteskomu otdeleniju, t. VIII N° 9, S. Peterburg 
1908, IX und 59 S., griech. Text S. 1-21. Nitheres zu diesem Werk, s. HUNGER, 
ebd. 336 f. 
14 A. DAN, La "Tactique" de Nicéphore Ouranos, Paris 1937 (Monographie), 
u.a. 47-51. Ein Teil der Taktik ist ediert bei R. Vari unter dem Text seiner 
Ausgabe der Taktik Leons, Budapest 1917-22 (s.o. Anm. 9). J.-A. DE FOUCAULT, 
Douze chapitres inédits de la Tactique de Nicéphore Ouranos, in: Travaux et 
m moires 5, Paris 1973, 281-311. Nitheres zu dieser Quelle, s. HUNGER, ebd. 
37. 
15 Campaign Organization and Tactics ('Avevópov BifA(ov taxtixóv), in: 
Three Byzantine Military Treatises. Text, Translation, and Notes by George T. 
Dennis. CFHB 25, Washington, D.C. 1985, 241-335 (zit: Anôn. bibl. takt.). 
Wichtig für die K&mpfe der Byzantiner gegen die Bulgaren, Turkoi (Ungarn) und 
die Rhos unter Basileios II. am Ende des 10. Jh.s (s. u.a. Kap. 10. 15, 17-19, 
25); ebenso aufschluBreich für die Geographie im Balkanraum (Kap. 15). Näheres 
Zu diesem Werk, s.: Ebd. 241-244; HUNGER, ebd. 335 f.; DAGRON - MIHAESCU, ebd. 
155-160, 171-175, 272-274. 
16 Q. WRIGHT, A Study of War, vol. I-II, Chicago 51951, s. bes. I, 119-151, 
374-376, 378, 380-397, 677 f. Zum Zivilisationsbegriff bei Wright, s. Ebd. I, 
103-112, bes. 106. 
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mit dem Titel "Traité de sociologie. Les guerres. Éléments de polé- 
mologie"!7. Nach diesem franzósichen Soziologen und Polemolo- 
gen ist der Krieg "le plus violemment spectaculaire d'entre tous 
les phénoménes sociaux" und gleichzeitig Hauptfaktor bei den 
sogenannten "transformations sociales"!3, Darüber hinaus ist er 
"]a plus marquante de toutes les formes de passage concevables 
dans la vie sociale"!?, Daher ist es wichtig, daß bewaffnete Kon- 
flikte und damit auch die Kriegführung mit Hilfe der sogenannten 
"sociologie dynamique" erklärt werden, d.h. mit jenem Teil der 
Soziologie, der sich mit den Beweggründen, Formen und Arten 
der Veränderungen von Gesellschaften befaBt2°. Krieg (nöXe- 
poç) versteht sich als Prozeß äußerster "Intensivierung militäri- 
scher Aktivitát, psychologischer Spannung, gesetzlicher Voll- 
macht und sozialer?! [und politischer] Integration". Eine solche 
Steigerung fünde wahrscheinlich nicht statt, "wenn nicht der 
Gegner in der materiellen Kraft annähernd gleich wáre"2, Krieg 


17 Erschienen: Paris 1951. An weiteren einschlägigen Arbeiten sind zu 
nennen: G. BLUMENTRITT, Strategie und Taktik, Konstanz 1960; General A. 
BEAUFRE, Totale Kriegskunst im Frieden. Einführung in die Strategie, Frauenfeld 
1963; B.H. LIDDELL HART, Strategy. The Indirect Approach, 2. Aufl., o.O. 1967. 
Zur Entwicklung der Kriegskunst als Folge der ökonomischen und der davon 
abgeleiteten sozialen und politischen Entwicklung, vgl. die marxistische Arbeit 
von E.A. RASIN, Geschichte der Kriegskunst, 2 Bünde, Berlin 1959-60. 

18 BourHoUL,ebd. 5 f. Einerseits hat erst der Krieg die Geschichte geboren, 
andererseits begann diese gleichzeitig eine Geschichte von bewaffneten 
Konflikten zu. werden. Es ist nach Bouthoul wenig wahrscheinlich, daB die Ge- 
schichte jemals ganz aufhóren wird, Schlachtengeschichte zu sein. Denn die 
Kriege bleiben die "markantesten chronologischen Anhaltspunkte" und "die Eck- 
steine, die die groBen Wendepunkte von Ereignissen markieren". Es sind gerade 
die Kriege, durch die einerseits bekannte Zivilisationen untergingen, andererseits 
größtenteils neue Zivilisationen in die Geschichte eintraten. (Ebd.). 

19 Ebd. 7. "Elle [la guerre] se présente à nous souvent comme le résultat d'un 
déséquilibre, son aboutissement ultime, son point de rupture ou sa liquidation. 
Elle est comparable alors à l'étincelle qui jaillit entre deux potentiels d'éléctrici- 
tés contraires, ou comme la mise en contact de deux vases communicants. Mais, 
d'autres fois, c'est la guerre ell-méme qui crée le déséquilibre. Les perturbations 
provoquées par un conflit grave et prolongé rendent souvent impossible le 
retour à l'état antérieur." (Ebd.). 

20 Ebd. 5. 

21 Gemeint: organisierte Gruppen von Menschen, sozialer Charakter des 
Krieges, Ausschluß von Kampfformen zwischen Individuen. 

22 WRIGHT, ebd. II, 697, vgl. auch 685-696. S. ähnlich BOUTHOUL, ebd. 37- 
Diese und die im folgenden genannten Wesenszüge der Realität "Krieg" lassen 
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ist nicht nur "ein gleichzeitiger Konflikt von Streitkräften, Volks- 
gefühlen [Feindseligkeiten], rechtlichen Lehrmeinungen und natio- 
nalen Kulturen ...", sondern auch ein anerkannter und gesetzlicher 
Zustand, charakterisiert durch die Gleichheit der Parteien23. Als 
organisierte Form bewaffneter Gewalt wird der Krieg nicht nur 
nach einer Methode geführt, sondern ist auch ráumlich und zeitlich 
begrenzt. Mit Kriegführung sind die Vorbereitung, insbesonde- 
re Planung (Kriegsplan)*, sowie die Durchführung von Operatio- 
nen resp. militärischen MaBnahmen in einem Krieg bzw. bewaff- 
neten Konflikt gemeint#Æ. Als Kriegskunst i.e. S. oder sozusagen 
als Technik, die sich in einem dauernden ProzeB befindet, 
beinhaitet Kriegführung die Bereiche von Strategie und Taktik2’. 
Als Gesellschaft verstehen wir sámtliche und miteinander ver- 
netzte Lebensbereiche menschlicher Äußerungen. 


sich zwar nicht gesamthaft geschlossen, dafür einzeln an verschiedenen Stellen 
in byzantinischen Militärtraktaten nachweisen. 
23 WRIGHT, ebd. II, 698, vgl. auch 699 f. Vgl. weiter Ebd. I, 8-13. 
24 BOUTHOUL,ebd. 37. 
25 Vom Kriege. Hinterlassenes Werk des Generals Carl von Clausewitz. Voll- 
stándige Ausgabe im Urtext, drei Teile in einem Band. Neunzehnte Auflage — 
Jubiläumsausgabe, mit erneut erweiterter historisch-kritischer Würdigung von Dr. 
Phil. Werner Hahlweg, Bonn 1991, 1952: "Der Kriegsplan faBt den ganzen 
kriegerischen Akt zusammen, durch ihn wird er zur einzelnen Handlung, die 
einen letzten endlichen Zweck haben muß, in welchem sich alle besonderen 
Zwecke ausgeglichen haben. Man fängt keinen Krieg an, .., ohne sich zu 
sagen, was man will, ... Durch diesen Hauptgedanken werden alle Richtungen 
gegeben, der Umfang der Mittel, das MaB der Energie bestimmt, und er üuBert 
seinen EinfluB bis in die kleinsten Glieder der Handlungen hinab". — Von 
Plänen (yvôun, BovAn), möglicherweise im Sinne von Kriegs-, Teilkriegs-, 
operativen oder auch taktischen Plänen, d.h. von solchen des Feldherrn, könnte 
u.E. die Rede sein u.a. in: LT II 40 (MS Pr 38); MS Pr 49; LT XX 65 (MS VIII 
2, 57); XX 66 (MS VIII 2, 60-62); MS XI 4, 234ff. Eindeutig taktische Pläne 
(Skizzen), Diagramme sind mit kataypagñ (MS II 1, 57; 13, 2 f.; 15, 3) und 
oxnna (MS II 1, 90.93; 6, 3; III 2, 3; 8, 35.38) gemeint. 

"Kriegführung" als eigenständiger Begriff ist in byzantinischen Quellen 
nicht nachweisbar. . 
27 Clausewitz, ebd. 270 f. Zu "Kriegskunst", s.: Voennyj Enciklopedicesk1j 
Slovar', Moskva 1986, 139; Clausewitz, ebd. 208 f., 270, 272, 277, 279, 993 
f., 998. LT II 41 (MS Pr 45-49); XII 3 (MS II 1, 8-11); XII 75 und 76 (MS III 
11, 14-21); LT Pr S. 677 (MS VII A Pr 4-12); MS XI Pr 6-12. Zu "Strategie" im 
byzantinischen Verständnis, vgl. LT XII 126-138 (MS VII A Pr 13-53). Zu Stra- 
legie und Taktik im einzelnen s. weiter unten. 

In dieser sozusagen gesamtgesellschaftlichen Auffassung sind neben der 
Sozialen Struktur auch Recht, Politik, Militär, Wirtschaft, Technik, Religion, 
Kultur usw. enthalten. 
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Aus der Sicht der Polemologie, der Wissenschaft also, die den 
Krieg als gesellschaftliches Phänomen zum Gegenstand hat?9, ist 
Geschichte von Kriegen immer als integraler Bestandteil der ge- 
sellschaftlichen Geschichte zu betrachten, gilt es doch zu beden- 
ken, daB der sogenannte homo militaris stets gleichzeitig auch 
homo politicus, oeconomicus, religiosus usw. ist??. Krieg und 
Kriegführung sind somit Teile des von außergesellschaftlichen Be- 
dingungen beeinflußten gesellschaftlichen ProzeBes. Wegen ihrer 
komplexen Entstehung und Entwicklung sind sie nur polystruktu- 
rell und interdisziplinär erklärbar?!. 


29  BOoUTHOUL, ebd. 8. Was die Entwicklung einer Methodologie des Krieges 
betrifft, waren nach diesem Autor verschiedene Hindernisse ausschlaggebend, daB 
es erst spät, also nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg, zur Begründung dieses neuen 
soziologischen Teilgebietes, der Polemologie, kam. Zum einen war man sich bis 
dahin des Krieges als des unmittelbar wahrnehmbarsten aller sozialen Phäno- 
mene gar nicht (so richtig) bewuBt (Ebd.). Zum anderen spielte der psycholo- 
gische Umstand der Illusion mit eine Rolle, daB der Krieg, weil er ein 
unmittelbar bewußtes Phänomen ist, deswegen "un phénomène entièrement vo- 
lontaire" ist (Ebd. 9). Nach Bouthoul ist das Denken in der sozialen Realität 
unentwirrbar vermischt mit der wirtschaftlichen und psychologischen Struktur. 
Institutionen und Mentalität, die sich gegenseitig bedingen, können daher nicht 
losgelóst voneinander verstanden werden (Ebd. 10). Aufgrund dieser Vorausset- 
zungen kennt er folgende Hauptzüge einer Methodologie des Krieges, nach denen 
schlieBlich sein Erklürungsansatz und damit seine Monographie aufgebaut sind: 
l. Beschreibung der materiellen Fakten; 2. Beschreibung des psychischen 
Verhaltens; 3. Interpretationen der Historiker; 4. Meinungen und Doktrinen über 
die Kriege im allgemeinen (Theologen, Metaphysiker, Moralisten); 5. Systema- 
tische Gliederung nach technischen, psychologischen, ókonomischen und demo- 
graphischen Aspekten; 6. Analyse der Funktionen der Kriege (Folgenanalyse und 
Vergleiche der Wirkungen miteinander); 7. Periodizität der Kriege; 8. Typologie 
der Gesellschaften und der Kriege aufgrund der unterschiedlich vorherrschenden 
Faktoren. Mit diesem theoretischen Erklärungsansatz läßt sich nach Bouthoul 
eine Wissenschaft der Kriege, genauer "une véritable Polémologie" konstituie- 
ren, was er in der Folge auch selber realisiert (vgl. hierzu- Ebd. 18-24). 

30 Schon Clausewitz, ebd. 303, hat erkannt, daß Krieg "in das Gebiet des g& 
sellschaftlichen Lebens" gehórt und einen "Konflikt groBer Interessen" darstellt. 
31 Krieg und Kriegführung als vielschichtig gelagerte ProzeBe bedürfen einer 
ebensolch komplexen Analyse, wofür die Erkenntnisse aus folgenden Wissen 
schaftsbereichen zu berücksichtigen sind: Historie, Geographie, Biologie 
Psychologie, Sozialpsychologie; Anthropologie, Philosophie, Ethik; Theologi 
und Religion; Jurisprudenz und Militürwissenschaft; Wirtschafts- und Politische 
Wissenschaft, Diplomatie; Statistik, Demographie und Technologie (s. WRIGHT. 
ebd. II, 701-716). 
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Wesen 


Betrachten wir das wechselseitige Verhältnis zwischen Krieg 
und Kriegführung einerseits und Gesellschaft andererseits, so läßt 
sich, wie Abb. 1 zeigt, das Ineinanderwirken verschiedener ge - 
sellschaftlicher Faktoren festhalten??. Sowohl was 
Krieg als auch Kriegführung (in Abb. 1 horizontal schraffiert) be- 
trifft, sei in erster Linie die militärische Struktur genannt. Die 
(Schlag-)Kraft, d.h. die immobile und mobile Organisation der 
Armee, insbesondere die Verteidigungsbereitschaft, steht hier ge- 
nauso zur Diskussion wie die Manöverfähigkeit, nämlich die 
Kunst, die Kraft räumlich und zeitlich optimal einzusetzen? . Auch 
gilt es, wie noch unten zu zeigen sein wird, Strategie und Taktik 
eingehend zu untersuchen. Weiter sind politische?^ (Kriegsdiplo- 
matie*>), wirtschaftliche*® (Logistik?’, Finanzen??, Besoldung?? 
u.a.), soziale*? (Rekrutierung*! , Urlaub‘? u.a.) und technische 
Faktoren (Bewaffnung, Ausrüstung)*? von ganz zentraler Bedeu- 
tung. Darüber hinaus bestimmen den ProzeB des Krieges und der 
Kriegführung psychologische Momente (Mut, Angst, Indivi- 
duum-Kollektiv)“, ebenso moralische (der Gesellschaft)45, 


32 Zu den Motiven des Krieges, s.: BOUTHOUL, ebd. 441-459; WRIGHT, ebd. I, 

16 und II, 717-739, 1284-1298. 

33 Zum Begriff des Manóvrierens, s. Clausewitz, ebd. 853-855, 898-900. 

34 Vgl. WRIGHT, ebd. II, 727, 743-860, 895-986, 1043-1078, 1240-1260. 

35 LT XIV 20 (MS VII B 11, 24-34); XX 97 (MS VIII 2, 98-103); XV 12 (MS 

X 1, 23 ff.); MS XI 4, 64 ff. 

36 Vgl: BOUTHOUL, ebd. 179-251; WRIGHT, ebd. II, 829-831, 850-853. 

3! Zu den in Byzanz bekannten logistischen Diensten gehórten die Versor- 

gung (Verpflegung, Bewaffnung, Munition, Material) die Sanität und das 

Transportwesen. Diesbezügliche Belegstellen sind in den Militürtraktaten (MS, 

LT, Anón. bibl. takt.) so zahlreich vorhanden, daB auf ihr Aufzählen hier ver- 

Zichtet wird. 

38 LT VI 1 (MS I2, 7 f.); VIII 15 (MSI 7, 11). 

Se LT VI 15-17 (MS I 2, 62-74); XII 51 (MS II 9, 10 f.); XIII 3 (MS VII A 4, 
.). 


^0 Vel. WRIGHT, ebd. II, 828-833, 1012-1042, 1250 f. 
*l vgl. u.a. Anon. bibl. takt. 29, 2 ff. 
2 LT VIN 4 (MS I 6, 16-18); VIII 15 (MS I 7, 10 f.). 

Vgl.: BOUTHOUL, ebd. 139-142, 149-151, 160; WRIGHT, ebd. II, 857, 1241- 
1246. Auch hier erübrigt sich das Anführen der in MS, LT und Anon. bibl. takt. 
vielfach belegten Stellen. 
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philosophische (Lehren)* und religiöse (Theologie, Kirche)4!, 
nicht zu vergessen Ziele und Charakter des Krieges selber*®. Zu- 
sätzlich wird besonders der Krieg von ideologischen*?, recht- 
lichen”, demographischen! und kulturellen? Motiven geprägt. 
Abgesehen von diesen gesellschaftlichen Grundfaktoren 
werden Krieg und Kriegführung gemäß Abb. 2 neben militäri- 
schen (Fortifikation) und zivilen Objekten? auch von außer- 
gesellschaftlichen Bedingungen beeinflußt. Gemeint 
sind: der Raum (terrestrisch, maritim; Wege, Distanzen; 
Klima)*^, die konkrete Umwelt55, sodann die Zeit (Tages-, 


44 Vgl.: BOUTHOUL, ebd. 325-438; WRIGHT, ebd. II, 727, 1198-1226 (mensch- 
liche Natur und Krieg), 1252-1255. Speziell MS und LT enthalten eine Menge 
einschlügiger Beispiele. 

45 Vgl.: BOUTHOUL, ebd. 73-79; WRIGHT, ebd. II, 885-887. Da es in den Militär- 
traktaten an direkten Belegen über Ethik und Moral in Byzanz fehlt, muB dieser 
Aspekt indirekt (via Krieg-Frieden-Denken, Feindbild, Ziele und Charakter des 
Krieges, Philosophie, Religion, Recht u.a.) erschlossen werden. 

46 Vgl. BOUTHOUL, ebd. 56-72. Hierzu müßten die militärischen Traktate im 
Vergleich mit antiken und zeitgenóssischen philosophischen Arbeiten unter- 
sucht werden. 

47 Vgl. BOUTHOUL, ebd. 44-55. Auffallend ist, wie stark das religiöse Moment 
den militärischen Alltag und speziell das Denken bzgl. Krieg und Kriegführung 
durchdringt, vgl.: MS Pr 1-3, 31-35; LT II 40 (MS Pr 36-41); II 41 (MS Pr 42 
f., 45-49); MS XI 4, 236 £.; LT XIV 17 (MS VII B 11, 9-13); LT Pr S. 677 (MS 
VII A Pr 7 ff.); XII 3 (MS II 1, 10 f.); XIV 37 (MS VII B 15, 6-8); XX 47 (MS 
VIII 2, 2-4). 

48 Vgl. Clausewitz, ebd. 194, 214 ff., 467 f., 949, 952. Als Kriegsziele 
wurden in Byzanz u.a. verfolgt: a) (Kampf für) "hohe Werte", vollständiger Sieg, 
endgültige Vernichtung des Feindes: LT XII 74 (MS III 11, 8-14); XII 75 (MS III 
11, 14-17 und VII B 11, 14 ff); XIV 25 und 26 (MS VII B 12, 6 f£); XVII 44 
(MS IX 3, 37-41); b) günstige Verträge: LT XIV 26 (MS VII B 12, 9 f.); XVII 
44 (MS IX 3, 40 f.); c) Wahrung, Sicherung und Stiftung von Frieden: LT XX 90 
(MS VIII 2, 171 f.). 

49 Vgl. BOUTHOUL, ebd. 495-500. 

50 Vgl.: Ebd. 73-79; WRIGHT, ebd. II, 727, 863-954, 1074-1078, 1246-1250; 
LT XX 58 (MS VIII 2, 33). 

51 Vgl.: BOUTHOUL, ebd. 252-324; WRIGHT, ebd. II, 1118-1145. 

52 vgl. Ebd. II, 955-1011. 

53 Objektschutz: LT VIII 6 (MS I 6, 23 f£), 16 (MS I 7, 14); XV 56 und 57 
(MS X 3, 35 f.). 

54 In der byzantinischen Kriegführung war man sich des wechselseitigen 
Verhältnisses zwischen Kraft und Raum (Ausdehnung und Beschaffenheit des Ge- 
ländes, Wetter- und Sichtverhältnisse u.a.) voll und ganz bewußt, vgl.: LT XX 
64 (MS VIII 2, 51 £.); MS VIII 2, 104-109, 248-250. Geographische Bedingun- 
gen als Einfluß- und Bestimmungsfaktoren von Kriegführung und Taktik, vgl.: 
LT IX 15 (MS I 9, 47 f.); XII 8 (MS II 1, 30-33); XII 108 (MS VII B 16, 22) 
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Jahres-, Einsatzzeit)?6 sowie die strategische (Feind) und taktische 
(Gegner) Bedrohung, insbesondere die gegnerische Kriegfüh- 
rung’. Auch gilt es, die Existenz einer dritten, fremden Macht zu 
berücksichtigen, welche die gegebene Konfliktsituation beein- 
flußen kann?*. Außerdem vermögen den Kriegsparteien Unbe- 
kanntes sowie für sie Unerwartetes auf den Verlauf des Ge- 
schehens — manchmal ganz entscheidend — einzuwirken®. Das- 
selbe gilt auch für irrationale Kräfte". 


Dem Erklärungsansatz liegt die Überlegung zugrunde, daß 
Krieg und Kriegführung als Mittel der Gesellschaft, genauer der 
Politik, verstanden werden. Mit anderen Worten: führungsmäßig 
stellt sich hier, wie Abb. 3 veranschaulicht, generell das Problem 
des Verhältnisses zwischen der militärischen Strategie (s.u.) einer- . 
seits und einer sogenannten Höheren (gemeint: gesellschaftlichen/ 
politischen) Strategie andererseits$!. Im Fall von Byzanz waren 


XIM 13 (MS VII A 12); XIV 28 (MS VII B 12, 19 ff.); XIV 38 (MS VII B 15, 12 
ff.); XIV 40 (MS IV 1, 7); MS VIII 2, 138 f.; XI 4, 86; VIII 1, 120 ff.; LT XV 
27 (MS X 1, 49 ff); XVII 15 (MS IX 1, 45); MS IX 3, 9 £; LT XVII 58 (MS IX 
3, 81); XVII 75 (MS IX 4, 19 f.); XVII 94 (MS IX 5, 40 £.); XVII 95 (MS IX 5, 
43 f.); XVIII 33 (MS XI 1, 54 ff.); XVIII 71 (MS XI 2, 96 f.); XVIII 73 (MS XI 
2, 99 f.); MS XI 4, 141 f.; Anon. bibl. takt. 7; 13-15; 18-20. 
55 Damit sind v.a. Zustand und Verhalten der Zivilbevölkerung im Kampf- (d.h. 
taktischen) Raum gemeint. 
56 LT II 45 (MS Pr 59); VI 2 (MS I 2, 14); VI 10 (MS I 2, 42); VI 15 (MS I 2, 
68); X 8 (MS V 2, 10); XII 4 (MS II 1, 11); XII 101 (MS II 16, 13); XII 126 
(MS VII A Pr 13); XII 134 (MS VII A Pr 38); XIII 13 (MS VII A 12, 4); XIV 28 
(MS VII B 12, 17 f.); XIV 31 (MS VII B 13, 16); XIV 48 (MS IV 3, 75); XVII 3 
(MS IX 1, 9); XVII 16-33 (MS IX 2, 2-62); XX 41 (MS VIII 1, 121 f.); Anön. 
bibl. takt. 6, 47 ff.; 11 u.a. 
57 Aufgrund des auch für den Byzantiner selbstverständlichen Sachverhaltes und 
der Fülle an einschlägigen Belegen (in MS, LT, Anon. bibl. takt.) wird hier auf 
deren Auflisten verzichtet. 
38 Eine solche Drittmacht könnte, entweder unabhängig von den Kriegspar- 
teien oder von einer der beiden Parteien im Rahmen politisch-strategischer MaB- 
nahmen (zur geostrategischen Verteidigung; z.B. Petschenegen, Rhós von 
Byzanz gegen die Bulgaren eingesetzt) verpflichtet, die bipolare 
Konfliktsituation allgemein oder zugunsten einer der beiden Parteien unter Druck 
Setzen. Auch könnte ein Stellvertreterkonflikt entstehen. 

Beispielsweise der Zufall: LT XX 51 (MS VII 2, 12). | 

Wie z.B. die Mutter-Gottes-Ikone als strategische Waffe oder ein Wunder. 

Zum Verständnis von “Strategie”, s. J.-P. CHARNAY, Stratégie, in: Diction- 
naire d'art et d'histoire militaires. Publié sous la direction de A. Corvisier, Paris 
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für eine solche Interdependenz die Voraussetzungen durch das 
ideologisch bedingte, streng hierarchische und zentralistische Ge- 
sellschaftssystem mit einer ausgebauten Zentral- und Prinvinzver- 
waltung zu einem gewissen Grad schon gegeben. Daher dürfte 
eigentlich erwartet werden, daß das Kaiserreich auch eine Krieg- 
führung kannte, die innerhalb eines gewissen sicherheitspoliti- 
schen Rahmens zentral gesteuert war. Dieser Gedanke führt na- 
türlich sofort zur Frage, inwieweit es im Byzanz des 9. bis 12. 
Jh.s so etwas wie eine Gesamtpolitik gab, die eventuell auf einer 
— uns aber nicht bekannten — Verfassung beruhte und sämtliche 
Bereiche der Gesellschaft miteinschloß. Eine solche Politik könnte 
in dem Sinne funktioniert haben, daß sie aufgrund eines strategi- 
schen Grundplanes / -konzeptes für die einzelnen Lebensbereiche 
sogenannte Teil- (oder höhere) Strategien entwickelte, um die ge- 
sellschaftlichen Ziele zu erreichen®. Um sodann eine von der Ge- 
samtpolitik her abgeleitete, insbesondere militärische Sicherheits- 
politik zur Wahrung der territorialen und gesellschaftlichen Inte- 
grität des byzantinischen Staates durchzusetzen, könnten die Mittel 
(z.B. Armee) der einzelnen Strategien im Rahmen einer Art Ge- 
samtverteidigung organisiert gewesen sein (gesamtstaatliches 
Verteidigungskonzept?)®. In diesem Zusammenhang stellt sich 
zweifellos die Frage sowohl nach der geostrategischen, verkehrs- 
geographischen, wirtschaftlichen und demographischen Bedeu- 
tung des Balkanraumes für Byzanz als auch nach seiner dortigen 
Abwehrbereitschaft™. Als Teil der Gesamtverteidigung verfolgte 


1988, 791-797. 

62 Mit "Strategie" meinen wir hier modern gesprochen: eine umfassende 
Planung zur Verwirklichung von Grundvorstellungen. Im Gegensatz zum antiken 
und byzantinischen Verständnis (s.u.) ist der heutige Begriff von Strategie allge- 
mein eher abstrakt und neutral, weder institutions- noch personengebunden. Im 
politischen Bereich auftretend, ist Strategie heute ein sicherheitspolitisches 
Gesamtkonzept, auch höhere Strategie genannt, das Richtlinien für die militäri- 
sche und außermilitärische Verteidigung eines Staates enthält. Vgl. hierzu die 
Arbeiten von: BEAUFRE, ebd.; BLUMENTRITT, ebd.; BOUTHOUL, ebd.; LIDDELL HART. 
ebd. 

63 Gemeint: wohl kein festes Programm, aber erkennbare Grundtendenzen. Zum 
Begriff "Sicherheitspolitik", s. POLITIK-LEXIKON, hgg. von E. Holtmann, 
München/Wien 1991, 578. 

64 Nach LILIE, ebd. 226, spielte der Balkan für Konstantinopel (Thrakien. 
Mittelgriechenland, Peloponnes) erst seit dem Ende des 8. Jh.s eine wichtige 
Rolle, d.h. nach dem Verlust Ágyptens. 
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schlieBlich die militárische Verteidigung ihre Ziele in den Berei- 
chen der Kriegsverhinderung und Kriegführung. 

Die Kriegsverhinderung ist bekanntlich ein permanenter und 
ebenfalls gesellschaftlich und außergesellschaftlich bedingter 
Prozeß, der sich schon in Zeiten relativen Friedens (Normal- 
zustand) in Gang befindet‘. Es gilt zu untersuchen, ob und inwie- 
weit das Kaiserreich sowohl durch seine immobile militärische 
Struktur (Befestigungs- und Übermittlungssysteme, Themenorga- 
nisation) als auch durch seine mobilen Kräfte (Tagmata- und 
Themenverbände) verteidigungsbereit war und einen Angreifer ab- 
zuschrecken vermochte, modern gesprochen, dissuasiv wirkte66. 

Im Gegensatz zu diesem Dauerauftrag ist die Kriegführung, 
wie oben definiert, zeitlich begrenzt. Diese steht im wechsel- 
seitigen Verhältnis zu Krieg einerseits sowie zu Kriegsverhinde- 
rung, militärischer und höherer gesellschaftlicher Führung ande- 
rerseits. Typologisch gesehen, werden je nach Strategie und 
Taktik, je nach Gewichtung der Bedingungsfaktoren sowie je nach 
Auftrag, Inhalt und Form verschiedene Arten von Kriegführung 
(offensive-defensive, aktive-passive) auseinandergehalten. Und je 
nach Art derselben einerseits und weiterer gesellschaftlicher Mo- 
mente andererseits läßt sich schließlich auch eine Typologie des 
Krieges entwickeln (Bewegungs-, Stellungs-, Guerillakrieg)®’. 
Um jedoch die byzantinische Kriegführung zu verstehen, müssen 
auf dem Hintergrund des Kriegs- und Friedensdenkens in By- 





65 Zur Kriegsverhinderung allgemein, s. WRIGHT, ebd. II, 1326-1352. In den 
byzantinischen Quellen existiert für Kriegsverhinderung wohl kein terminus 
technicus, doch lassen sich dort diesbezüglich relevante Inhalte nur allzu 
deutlich nachweisen. Kriegsverhinderung zeigt sich nicht nur im Hinauszógern/- 
schieben des Kampfes (LT XIV 17 und 18 — MS VII B 11, 2-17) oder durch 
überzeugende — weil abschreckende — Kriegsbereitschaft (LT XX 90 — MS VIII 
2, 171 £.), sondern auch auf diplomatischer Ebene im Annehmen von Friedens- 
vorschlägen (LT XIV 20 — MS VII B 11, 24-30). 

Zum Begriff "Abschreckung" (Dissuasion), s.: POLITIK-LEXIKON, ebd. 4; 
H. CouTAU - BÉGARIE, Dissuasion, in: Dictionnaire d'art et d'histoire militaires 
(s. Anm. 61), 232 f. 
67 Weiter werden nach Ursachen und Zielen unterschieden: Angriffs- (auch 
Prüventiv-), Verteidigungs-, Eroberungs-, Revanche-, Befreiungskrieg u.a. Was 
die räumliche Ausweitung betrifft, werden lokale, regionale und globale Kriege 
auseinandergehalten. Zur polemologischen Typologie des Krieges, s. beispiels- 
weise BOUTHOUL, ebd. 445-459. 
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zanz®, abgesehen von den bereits erwähnten gesellschaftlichen 
und außergesellschaftlichen Faktoren, die Bereiche von Strategie 
und Taktik gründlich analysiert werden. Diesen beiden Führungs- 
künsten geht es darum, auf die wirksamstmögliche Weise Offen- 
siv- und Defensivmittel aufzubieten. 

Gestützt auf die kriegstheoretischen Schriften des 6. und 10. 
Jh.s, verstand man in Byzanz unter otpatnyia (von otpatôc 
und ayeiv) oder otparnyımn (sc. t£xvn) die Kenntnis, die zur 
Kunst der Führung des Heeres im Ernstfall durch den Feldherrn 
(otpatnyoc) gehórte$?. Nach Auffassung des Anonymus Byzan- 
tinus (6. Jh.) war sie der beste Teil (x«pó&tiotov pépoc) der 
ganzen Staatskunst (xoAvtum)??. Als Methode (LÉo8oc) diente 
sie dem Strategos dazu, um sowohl das Eigene (Vaterland und 
Leute) zu verteidigen (Defensivstrategie) als auch den Feind 
niederzukämpfen (Offensivstrategie)/!. In Enklang mit den Fakto- 
ren Taktik (ta&ıc, téxvn) und Wohlwollen Gottes (evpeveia 
Oco) entschied die Strategie Kriege??. Als sogenanntes opó- 
vnna otpatnywóv wurde die jeweils in geheimen Plänen fest- 
gehaltene”? Strategie gefordert, um das Heer nach den Prinzipien 
der Oekonomie, Steuerung und Anpassung (an den Feind - 
appóķčecða) zu führen?4. Inhaltlich gesehen, war Strategie v. a. 
der Gebrauch von Zeit (xaıpöc), Gelände (töroc), weiter von 
Hinterhalten (éyxpvuua) und Engstellen (otévoua), von plótz- 
lichen Unternehmungen (œipviôiaoua), ebenso von Über- 
raschungen sowie von Kriegslisten (otpatnynpata) zur Täu- 
schung des Feindes??. Dabei war es das Ziel, den Gegner wenn 
68 Das Kriegs- und Friedensdenken in Byzanz läßt sich gut aus den militärtheo- 


retischen Werken, allen voran aus MS und LT, herausarbeiten. Vgl. hierzu u.&-: 
LT XIV 20-22 (MS VII B 11, 26-42); XX 90 (MS VIII 2, 171 f.); Anon. Strat. 4, 


69 LT Pr S. 677 (MS VII A Pr 2 ff.); LT I 3; CHARNAY, ebd. 791. 

70 Anon. Strat. 4, 7 f. 

71 Ebd. 4, 15-17. 

72 LT XII 3 (MS II 1, 10 f; LT Pr S. 677 (MS VII A Pr 9 f.); MS XI 4, 236. 
73 MS VIII 2, 231 f.; XI 4, 234-236. 

74 LT Pr S. 677 (MS VII A Pr 4-8, 10-12); XII 2, 3 und 4(MS II 1, 5-11), 5: 
VII 42 (MS III 5, 83); XII 137 (MS VII A Pr 48). Vom Träger selber wird neben 
vorbildlichen geistigen und religiösen Charaktereigenschaften (cvv éo 16 
ppévnoic, &vôpeia u.a.) ein flexibles Führungsverhalten verlangt. Vgl. hierzu: 
LT XII 4 (MS II 1, 14 £.); XVIII 18 (MS XI 1, 6); XX 12 (MS VIII 1, 32 f.). 
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immer môglich ohne eine Entscheidungsschlacht zu besiegen und 
den Frontalangriff zu meiden’6. Abgesehen davon umfaßt die mili- 
tärische Strategie allgemein auch die genaue Berechnung sowohl 
der Rüstigkeit (Schlagkraft) der Truppe als auch der Transportmit- 
tel sowie die Kenntnis der Versorgung. Ebenfalls strategischer 
Natur sind die Fähigkeiten einerseits sich hinsichtlich der Psycho- 
logie der eigenen und gegnerischen Truppen nicht täuschen zu 
lassen und andererseits die gegnerischen Manöver vorauszusehen 
und ihnen entgegenzuwirken’’. Außer von operativen und logisti- 
schen Faktoren ist Strategie auch von sozialen und technologi- 
schen abhingig’®. 

Was die Taktik (taktık von Taoceıv, Ta&ıc, rapátačıc) 
betrifft, verstanden die Byzantiner darunter alles, was mit der 
Durchführung des strategisch vorbereiteten konkreten Kampfes zu 
tun hatte, d.h. die Truppen- und Kampfführung. Die taxtixn (sc. 
téxvn) war die Kunst der Schlachtaufstellung (rapata&ıc), der 
Ausrüstung (OxAtopa), ja überhaupt der kriegerischen Bewe- 
gungen (roAeguıkai Kivnoetc) und der Bewegungen der Krieger 
selber (kivnoeic otpatiwtik@v) — kurz: der Manöver. Ebenso 
schließt sie auch die sogenannte oixovonia des xóAepog (hier: 
Kampfes) mitein?. Aus polemologischer Sicht bedarf es darüber 
hinaus generell auch der Betrachtung psychologischer Faktoren 
des Kampfes im Zusammenhang mit den Vorbereitungen (Drill), 
dem Bewußtsein des Mißerfolges und der plötzlichen Umkehr des 
psychischen Spannungszustandes (Enthusiasmus-Entmutigung)®. 
Neben Aspekten der Panik und der Moral der Kämpfenden be- 
Stimmen auch Überraschungen und (technische) Erfindungen die 
Taktik?! 

75 LT XII 4 (MS II 1, 11-13); XII 126 und 128 (MS VII A Pr 13-16, 19 ff.); 
XIV 18 (MS VII B 11, 13-17). 
76 Vgl.: LT XII 4 (MS II 1, 13-15); XII 138 (MS VII A Pr 49-52). 
7! S. BOUTHOUL, ebd. 162. Zu entsprechenden strategischen MaBnahmen, s. 
Ebd. 163-176. 
78 M. HOWARD, The Forgotten Dimensions of Strategy, in: Foreign Affairs 
37, no. 5 (1979) 975-986. 
9 LT I 1, 2, 4, 5, 6; Anon. Strat. 14, 3-9. Je nach Art der Schlacht, ob See- 
(Vavpayia) oder Landschlacht (xeGopazia), werden verschiedene taktische Me- 
thoden gebraucht (Anon. Strat. 14, 10-17). 

BOUTHOUL,ebd. 153 f. 
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In einem weiteren Schritt, nämlich was die Beurteilung der 
Kriegführung an der Nordfront und überhaupt die Frage nach 
zentraler oder dezentraler Kriegführung angeht, ist zu Abb. 4 
folgendes zu überlegen. Kriegführung, ja allgemein militärische 
Verteidigung, an einer Front muß gerade im Fall von Byzanz 
immer im Verhältnis zu den übrigen , äußeren und inneren — 
Fronten sowohl im terrestrischen als auch maritimen Bereich ge- 
sehen werden. Im Rahmen einer solchen sogenannten "polyfron- 
talen Synopse" von Kriegführung, Gesamtkriegführung und Ge- 
samtverteidigung lassen sich sodann Fragen angehen, die die Ver- 
teidigungsbereitschaft des Kaiserreiches allgemein und speziell die 
Fähigkeit des Zentrums betreffen, an mehreren Fronten gleich- 
zeitig militärisch zu reagieren. Mit anderen Worten: existierte über- 
haupt ein Art zentraler Führungseinrichtung (Armeehauptquartier, 
Generalstab, Kommandozentralen), von wo aus koordiniert Krieg 
geführt wurde? Gab es so etwas wie eine sogenannte "höhere 
militärische Strategie"? 


Zum Ausgangspunkt unserer Überlegungen in Abb. 1 zurück- 
gekehrt, gilt es nun nach den Auswirkungen von Krieg und 
Kriegführung auf die sie bedingenden außergesellschaftlichen und 
gesellschaftlichen Strukturen zu fragen??. Gerade was letztere be- 
trifft, interessieren neben rechtlichen®, ideologischen, kulturel- 
len und demographischen®* Folgen ganz besonders Themen im 
Zusammenhang mit der wirtschaftlichen Belastung und Nutzung 
durch die Kriege®5. Auf sozialer Ebene stehen Probleme hin- 
sichtlich Urbanisierung, Byzantinisierung, Veränderung der so- 
zialen Lage sowie Fragen zur sozialen Integrationsfunktion des 
Krieges an6. Neben den Folgen für die technische Entwick- 
81 Ebd. 154-163; Clausewitz, ebd. 271, 1044, definiert Taktik als die "Lehre 
vom Gebrauch der Streitkräfte im Gefecht”; CHARNAY, ebd. 793. 

82 Vgl. die bibliographischen Angaben in den Anm. 32 bis 52. 

83 Vgl. BOUTHOUL, ebd. 482-495. 

84 Vgl. Ebd. 495-500. 

85 Vgl. Ebd. 179-251. Beispielsweise: Unterhalt der Streitkräfte, Absatzge 
biete, Steuererträge, Plünderung, Beute, Veränderung der wirtschaftlichen Struk- 
tur. 

86 Vgl. Ebd. 
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Jung?" ziehen speziell Formen und Intensität militärischer Interven- 
tionen in der Politik, allenfalls dortige strukturelle Veránderungen 
ihre Aufmerksamkeit auf sich®®. 


Gedanken im Zusammenhang mit der Anwendung 


Da es bekanntlich an schriftlichen konzeptionellen Zeugnissen 
fehlt, kann, besonders was die Führungsstruktur angeht, nur der 
induktive Weg beschritten werden. Das heiBt: sowohl aufgrund 
der Analyse von Taktik und militürischer Strategie der einzelnen 
Operationen an der Nordfront als auch unter Berücksichtigung 
ihrer Abhüngigkeit von zeitgleichen militärischen Einsätzen an 
anderen Fronten werden Vermutungen zu den hierarchisch nächst 
hóheren Führungsebenen (militärische Verteidigung, Gesamtver- 
teidigung, Sicherheitspolitik, Gesamtpolitik) angestellt. Dabei muß 
die praktizierte Kriegführung ständig mit der in Byzanz gängigen 
und uns relativ gut bekannten theoretischen verglichen werden”. 

Da dieser polemologische Ansatz den thematisierten Gegen- 
stand in seiner gesellschaftlichen und außergesellschaftlichen Ver- 
flechtung zu erklären versucht, erfordert er eine interdisziplináre 
und komparative Anlage der Arbeit mit diachroner und syn- 
chroner Ausrichtung. Dieses methodologische Vorgehen verfolgt 
einen doppelten Zweck. Einerseits kónnen dadurch Grundpro- 
bleme, Grundstrukturen und Grundtendenzen von Krieg, Krieg- 
führung und Gesellschaft in Byzanz aufgezeichnet werden. Ande- 
rerseits führt dieses Verfahren nicht nur zu neuen Fragestellun- 
8en, sondern deckt auch Defizite in der philologischen und 
historischen sowie militärgeographischen, ethnopsychologischen 
und archäologischen Grundlagenforschung der byzantinischen 
Kriegs- und Gesellschaftsgeschichte auf. 





87 Vgl. Ebd. 139 f. 

88 Vgl. Ebd. 445-482. 

89 Um die theoretische Kriegführung, insbesondere das Kriegsdenken in 
Byzanz und die oft unklare Terminologie in den Griff zu bekommen, müBten die 
byzantinischen kriegswissenschaftlichen Werke nicht nur unter sich mitein- 
ander, sondern auch zusammen mit den einschlägigen antiken Zeugnissen von 
Autoren wie z.B. Onesandros und Ailianos (beide 1. Jh. n.Chr.), Arrianos (2. 
Jh.), Julius Africanus (2./3. Jh.) und Vegetius (5. Jh.) verglichen werden. 
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THEOPHYLACT SIMOCATTA'S CONCEPTION OF 
POLITICAL CONFLICTS 


I.V. KRIVUSHIN / IVANOVO 


The modern historian is often liable to analyse his ancient pre- 
decessor as if he were our contemporary. Trying to find any logic- 
al and integral theory of history in his narration such a scholar 
either freely interprets or completely ignores all that is not in 
harmony with the idea he takes as "fundamental" for the author. 
However, not one of the ancient historians since Herodotus 
formulates in the direct way any consistent ontological or ethical 
conception!. The views are usually expressed not through the 
author's or his personages' speech, but implicitly through the nar- 
ration itself. Turning to the problem of Theophylact's conception 
of political conflicts, which, in spite of the general attention to the 
political struggle under Maurice (582-602), arouses little interest, 
it is necessary to have this peculiarity of ancient historiography in 
mind. That is why our analysis will have three aspects: theoretical 
(the author's judgements and his personages' speeches), termino- 
logical (designations of revolts, overturns and their participants) 
and, finally, narrative (representation of political conflicts). 


The theoretical aspect 
The revolt (stasis) is a key concept of Theophylact' theory of 
political conflicts. His Histories, however, hold three different 
Speculative views on the revolt. Two of them are based on the idea 





| See, e.g., D. Pippidi, "Sur la philosophie de l'histoire d'Hérodote", Eirene 
(1960), 75-90. 

P. Goubert, Byzance avant l'Islam, Paris 1951, vol. 1; J. Jarry, Hérésies 
et factions dans l'Empire byzantin du IVe au Vile siècle, Le Caire 1968, 447- 
474; W.E. Kaegi, Byzantine Military Unrest 471-843: An Interpretation, 
Amsterdam 1981, 89-119. 

We can point out, however, several valuable observations in W.E. Kaegi, 
Op. cit., 131-133, 306. 
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of history as chaos, i.e. as incognizible and senseless changes. 
According to the first view* the revolt is both the universal way 
of existence and a single phenomenon (both chaos itself and its 
isolated manifestation). This view goes back to the mythological 
vision of the world as an indivisible whole in which any single 
unit contains the universal and vice versa. The revolt is also 
analysed in moral terms as absolute Evil, because it disturbs the 
preestablished order of being. But this thesis is not followed by 
any ethical conclusion, i.e. the revolt is purely interpreted on the 
ontological level. Human behaviour, whatever rational it is, cannot 
avert or cope with the consequences of stasis. Man finds himself 
helpless before universal disorder. Such an attitude is especially 
fatalistic. As far as Theophylact takes history as chaos, his dis- 
course is deprived of any constructive theme. He believes all the 
coming into existence to be senseless and unworthy of attention. 
The second view? is also based on the idea of chaos, however 
unlike the first one it has an ethical shade of meaning. The revolt is 
treated as a special form of behaviour. It can be either the source 
of chaos or the reaction to it. The revolt is appraised as Evil when 
it threatens social order and as Good when it turns against a more 
destroying sort of social chaos — tyranny®, i.e. it can be both a 
moral and immoral deed. This implies two ethical postulates: a 
person ought to obey the legitimate authority and to fight against it 
if it degenerates into tyranny. This attitude is opposite to the de- 
terministic one since it means that a rationally-minded individual 
keeping to the due forms of behaviour (first of all, knowing the 
right measure) can resist chaos successfully. The historian's task 
is to show the necessity of such eternal rules using historical facts. 
As far as Theophylact tries to reveal stable elements in the ever 
changing world his Histories have a constructive theme. In the 
spirit of Plato's and Aristotle's metaphysics of ideas he sees in 
4 Theophylacti Simocattae Historiae (ed. by C. de Boor), Leipzig 1887, III. 
8.9 (hereafter Sim. plus chapter numbers of de Boor's edition). 
5 Sim., IV. 4-5; 11; 13, 4-26; etc. 
6 Theophylact regards tyranny as chaos extended to the whole state by an 


illegitimate seizure of power or by evil deeds of a ruler. Cf. Sim., IV. 5. 2-12; 
11. 4-6. 
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typical relations the manifestations of some immaterial substances 
which organize the whole order of being’. 

According to the third (Christian) view? the revolt is an act of 
the divine will, the way to punish Christ's enemies and to convert 
unbelievers to the true faith, i.e. it is interpreted as a manifestation 
of some positive substance (the Supreme being). This view is 
based not on the concept "order", but on the concept "faith". 
Hence in this case stasis, unlike tyranny, cannot be understood 
as a kind of behaviour. It means now a phenomenon that has an 
ethical sense exceptionally in connection with other phenomena 
being a link of a constantly reproduced scheme of the history's 
moveinent: a sin — a punishment — repentance?. 

Thus, the ethical aspect of Theophylact's theory of political 
conflicts is not connected with the ontological one. The historian 
suggests both deterministic (they are inevitable) and non- 
deterministic (they can be resisted) interpretations. Srasis turns 
out to be sometimes a form of behaviour, sometimes a manifesta- 
tion of some positive (the God) or negative (chaos) substance. 
These speculative views do not form an integral theory of political 
conflicts. Does that mean, however, that they are in no way con- 
nected with each other? The terminological analysis proves the 
contrary. 


The terminological aspect 

As a rule Theophylact does not terminologically determine in- 
significant social disturbances!°. More active states, however, are 
designated as atatia, tapaxn, &xoopía, &vapxtall. A 
relatively high degree of political tension, an open expression of 
discontent is signalized by ot&oic, which appears to be the central 
term to denote a revolt!?. More expressive terms (veotepiapóg 
and tupavvic) are used to describe the mutinies which begin to 
see 


7 Cf. R.G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, Oxford 1961, ch. 1. 
Sim., IV. 16. 1-26. | 
In such terms Theophylact interprets tyranny as sin and stasis as punish- 
ment. Cf. Sim., IV. 16. 5-6; 16. 14. 
10 Cf. Sim., II. 17. 5-6. 
11 Sim., III. 1. 9-10; 2. 1; 2. 3; VI. 7. 6-7; etc. 
12 Sim., III. 2.1; 15.5; VIII.1.10; etc. 
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assume features of an overtum!3. The Monocarton military revolt, 
e.g., is evolved from &vapxia and àataëia to otacız which at 
some moments becomes tupavvicl4. 

These terms are also used to denote different stages of the coup 
d'état. The author takes tapayn, àxoopía and otéou to 
describe the period when the question of a ruler's overthrow does 
not yet arise!5 and netaßoAn, tvpavvig and vewtepionöc to 
signify the culmination — a dethronement!®. The term tupawvic 
is wider than petaBoAn and vewtepiouôc, and it indicates not 
only an act of a ruler's deplacement but also an inevitably anarchic 
character of a future reign of an usurper!?. Hence the term 
topavvog proves to be trivalent and it denotes either a person 
who aims at an overturn, or a person who takes power, or a ruler 
who makes chaos!?. 

Thus, both the terminology of the revolt and the terminology of 
the coup d'état represent the hierarchy of the designations which 
point out different degrees of their strength and depth. The termin- 
ological systems of the revolt and the overturn prove practically to 
be the same. This fact is the evidence of the qualitative homo- 
geneity of these phenomena for Theophylact. The chief criterion of 
his choice of such terms is the level of political disorder fixed by 
them. 

The concept "order" is also the basic one to designate the most 
important participant of revolts and overturns — the crowd. In the 
narration xA fioc is dominating. This term denotes a crowd in its 
most rebellious, active and mobile state. It usually appears in the 
pictures of the most destructive actions of the mutineers and, 
therefore, it is conjoined with the designations of a high degree of 
political tensity!?. This term is used both in the Singular and the 
Plural. The Plural is employed to intensify the meaning "politically 
turbulent and changeable people". This semantic shade, which is 
13 Sim., III. 2.10; 3.4; 3.11; 8.6; VI. 7.7; etc. 

14 Sim., III. 1. 9-3. 11. 

15 Sim., IV. 1.1; 1.5; 4.11; etc. 
16 Sim., IV. 3.1; 3.4; V. 6.11; etc. 
17 Sim., VIII. 8.8; 12.8. 


18 Sim., III. 18.6; IV. 5.2; 8.2; V. 4.3; etc. 
19 Sim., III. 1.9-3.11; IV.1.1-3; VI.10.2; VII.1.3-6; VIII.6.2-8. 
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also obvious from Theophylact's definition of rAñ0oc2!, makes 
the term to be the most appropriate to denote those who take part 
in political conflicts. In certain contexts x Añ0oç means people 
who produce any sort of social disorder (tapayn, àxoopía, 
otacic and so on). The other designations of the crowd (ôñuoc, 
OxAoc and Aaóg) are seldom found in the stories about revolts 
and overturns. 

From the point of view of the concept "order"/" disorder" the 
terms nAfj0og, ôñuoc, OxAog make up a definite terminological 
framework in the Histories: xA fjOoc denotes a crowd that raises 
political chaos, ófjiog — a crowd that bears order, denies and 
fight against chaos, 0xAog — a crowd that is politically neutral 
or a crowd that suffers from chaos?. Only Aaög (a crowd which 
listens to an individual or a crowd which is subjected to some- 
body's action) is not correlated with the conception of chaos”. 


20 E.g., before the military revolt of 602 assumes anti-emperor character its 
participants are designated as xAfoc (Sim., VIII. 6.7-8), but at the scene of 
Phocas' shield-raising ceremony they are already described as xAnOn (Sim., 
VIII. 7.7). 

21 Sim., VII 1.9: Td yàp xÀn0og á&BéBaiov dv otaðpðv oddapac 
EixiBéBnxev, taig Ex tod rapñrovtos Ékpopais petapop@odpEvov eirf xai 
Gg ÉTUYEV. 

22 Sim., I. 10.9; II. 14.3; III. 8.7; 18.7-10; etc. 

23 Sim., VI. 11.12; VII. 1.5; VIII. 4.12; etc. 

The differences between the terms are quite obvious in VIII. 4.11-12: ... 
kataotaoiäber tà Ann tod a)toxpátopog. EidOer è ò BPacireds 
ovveoptébeiv toig poç. Tod toivuv Paorléos äpa toig GxAow ths Attüc 
rotovuÉvOU vewtepioavtes And Tod KANBovs twi; £g Mavpixiov 
EPAacenpovv xai Aldoug éEéreurov xatà tod adtoxpatopos. There are four 
designations for the crowd. Two of them denote a crowd in its non-rebellious 
State: por — a general term designating the people who have an official 
function to offer prayers together with the emperor; ÓxAoi — a term for the 
People praying at a concrete moment and in a concrete place together with a 
concrete emperor. Two others denote a crowd in its rebellious state: rAndos — 
a mass, some members of which attack Maurice; xAn@n — a mass rising in 
rebellion against him. The context (xAf0n combined with xatactaciáGeiw) 
Shows that the Plural intensifies the meaning "a mutinous crowd" again. Cf. F. 
Winkelmann, "Zur politischen Rolle der Bevólkerung Konstantinopels von der 
nachjustinianischen Zeit bis zum Beginn des Bilderstreits", Studien zum 7. 
Jahrhundert in Byzanz: Probleme der Herausbildung der Feudalismus, Berlin 
1976, 110: "Während ôñuos und dxAog hier als positive oder indifferente 
Begriffe erscheinen, versteht Theophylaktos Simocattes nAnOn hier wie an 
On Stellen pejorative", Cf. also Sim., VII. 1.5-6; VIII. 7.8; 9.14-15; 10. 

-11.1. 
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Thus, the terms of a political conflict and its participants are 
equivalent in their conceptional basis and it is through them that 
the universal antinomy of order and disorder is conveyed. The 
cause of their special interdependence is that the designations of 
the crowd fix, first of all, the idea of its states. Hence rA foc, 
ófjtoc, 6xAoc and Aaóc completely depend on contextual situa- 
tions. 


The narrative aspect 

It is a truism that the ideas cannot exist separately from the text. 
As to the ancient historia its narrative analysis is of great im- 
portance since here we deal with a special kind of literary work. 
The terminological study gives us a possibility to reveal the basic 
polar categories of Theophylact's attitude to political conflicts — 
"order" and "disorder". But can we say that this antinomy de- 
termines the way to describe revolts and overturns? 

Reading Theophylact we find out that the stories about political 
conflicts are very much alike. All military, urban and other revolts 
are represented according to the same scheme. The events of 
Phocas' coup d'état are imprinted on those of Bindoes' and 
Bahram's overturns. The continual reproducing of the same 
situations indicates the presence of certain types which we name 
the models of stasis and tyranny. As any model, they contain 
both the constants and the variables. 

Theophylact's description of revolts is built on the model of 
stasis. It has a bifunctional structure (destruction — restoration): 
the crowd on account of its rebellious nature destructs the establi- 


24 Sim., IV. 15.18; V. 6.9; 16.8; etc. 

25 On this problem, see first of all Av. Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth 
Century, Berkeley (Los Angelos) 1985; H. Hunger, "On the Imitation 
(Mimesis) of Antiquity in Byzantine Literature", DOP 23-24 (1969-1970), 15- 
38; A. Kazhdan, "L'Histoire de Cantacuzene en tant qu'oeuvre littéraire", Byzan- 
tion 50 (1980), 279-335; C. Mango, Byzantine Literature as a distorting 
mirror: An inaugural lecture, Oxford 1975; G. Moravésik, "Klassizismus in der 
byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung", Polychronion: Festschrift F. Dölger ?- 
75 Geburtstag, Heidelberg 1966, 366-377. On Theophylact's Histories, see 
also J.D. Frendo, "History and Panegyric in the Age of Heraclius: The Literary 
Background to the Composition of the Histories of Theophylact Simocatta", 
DOP 42 (1988), 143-156. 
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shed order (the first function) under any pretext and the individual 
restores it (the second one) in any way. The constant character- 
istics of this model are: the lack of any chronological and spatial 
precision, the dependence of time on events, the insignificance of 
the pretext of a revolt, the absolute character of the opposition of 
two antagonists (the individual — the multitude; rationality — 
irrationality) and of the change of the crowd's sentiments in the 
culmination, the indivisibility of the crowd, the superiority of the 
individual over the multitude, the uselessness of the revolt itself 
(the crowd's claims are seldom satisfied), a closed and auto- 
nomous character of the subject (every time the initial situation is 
invariably reproduced, the revolt is not connected with either the 
previous or following events). 

The variables are the time and the place, the pretext, the com- 
position of the crowd, its antagonist, the way to express dis- 
content, the form to calm the crowd. On the level of specific dif- 
ferences (military, civil and other conflicts) some variables turn 
out to be in fact invariables. In the description of military revolts 
the constants are the composition of the crowd (soldiers), the 
status of its chief opponent (the strategos), the situation and the 
way of calming (at the military assembly after the general's or 
ambassador's speech). A set of pretexts is strictly limited to 
three cases: the cutting of war supplies, the inequitable division of 
the loot, and the order to stay for the winter in a hostile barbarian 
country. In the description of civil disturbances the constants are 
the composition of the crowd (metropolitans), the place (the 
capital), the antagonist (the emperor), the form of expressing 
resentment (insults of the emperor), the reaction of the opponent 
(ignoring the revolt), the denouement (the crowd calms down 
spontaneously without any intervention of the authorities)’. 

The stories about overturns and the events connected with them 
are constructed according to the model of tyranny (the highest 
form of social chaos). This model has two versions. The first one 
represents the tragedy of the despot — a ruler, getting conceited, 
by his crimes provokes a revolt and his own fall, after which he 


26 Cf. Sim., III. 1.1-3.11; VI. 7.6-8.2; 10. 1-3; 11. 18-20; VII. 1. 1-9. 
27 Cf. Sim., 1.17.5-6; VII.4.11-5.4. 
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acquires his sight concerning his fate and repents of what he has 
done’. The second version shows the usurper's tragedy — a 
hero, lifted by fortune, provokes a revolt because of his arro- 
gance, overthrows the legitimate monarch, establishes the reign of 
unjustice and after all loses his life in dishonour2?. The subject 
scheme of tyranny seems to be sufficiently elaborated: the indivi- 
dual provokes a revolt of the army, the soldiers elect a new leader, 
they march to the capital, the ruler fails to stop them, the metro- 
politans rise against and overthrow him, the leader of the mutinous 
soldiers enters the capital, he is crowned after a short rivalry with 
an ambitious member of the fallen dynasty, the former ruler is 
cruelly murdered, his elder son escapes (or tries to escape) to a 
neighbouring country appealing for help, the monarch of that 
country interferes in the domestic affaires of the rebellious state 
which sinks into anarchy, the usurper loses power and justice 
triumphs. 

In its principal characteristics the model of tyranny differs from 
the model of stasis: the conflict is motivated by the vicious nature 
not of the crowd but of the individual, the concrete circumstances 
appear to be important, the struggle is going on not between the 
individual and the crowd but between two individuals, the crowd 
does not play an active part in the events and becomes an object of 
the protagonists' manipulations, the absolute change is taken place 
not only in the crowd's behaviour but chiefly in the destinies of 
the heroes. All these differences are of the same kind. They 
originate from different levels of individualizing. 

The schematization of the subject implies the schematization of 
personages. The actant depends on his function. He is invested 
with a restricted set of traits necessary to perform it. And what is 
more — the hero is dissolved in his role. These are not Maurice, 
Phocas, Priscus or Gregory, who take part in revolts and over- 
turns, but an abstract emperor, usurper, general or ambassador. 
The personages are depersonalized??. However, their character- 
28 Cf. Sim., 111.16.7-13; IV.3.5-12; 5.2-12; 6.6; etc. 

29 Cf. Sim., IIL8.10-11; 18.12-14; IV.1.1-3.4; 4.1-18; 6.1-5; 7.1-3; 7.5-11; 


etc. 
30 Cf. a number of valuable observations in J.N. Ljubarskij, "Heroes of John 
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istics remain unchangeable only within the limits of an isolated 
typical situation. In different typical situations the same 
personages can play different, often contradicting, roles. The 
images split up. E.g., the description of overturns according to the 
two versions of the model of tyranny causes certain discrepancies 
between the chief personages' characteristics: Hormizdas and 
Maurice are treated both as tyrants and guiltless victims of the 
revolt3!; Chosroes displays at one moment godlessness at another 
piety, at one moment ingratitude at another thankfulness, at one 
moment unjustified cruelty at another justice??; Bindoes the enemy 
of tyranny becomes a ruthless and arrogant rebel??. Unlike indivi- 
duals the crowd has the same traits and always behaves in the 
same way. 

Since Theophylact's political conflicts constantly repeat one 
another they are perceived as phenomena devoid of any inner 
development. The predetermination of the personages' actions and 
of the denouement turns sfasis and tyranny into fixed ritual 
forms which are imposed on people irrespective of their will and 
desire. Revolts and overturns prove to be spectacles and the per- 
sonages — to be their actors. 

The particularities of the representation of political conflicts are 
explained by those didactic purposes Theophylact sets himself. 
The models of stasis and tyranny construct not so much the 
sequence of what is going on as the order of the due. They de- 
monstrate how the individual ought to act in the situation of a 
challenge of another individual or a crowd and how the individual 
should not act if he is tempted by his vicious nature. The facts of 
political collisions are used as examples of moral or immoral be- 
haviour. Such orientation to the moral example which cannot but 
be illustrated by the action of an individual explains why the latter 
Malalas' Chronographia", The Caucasus and the Byzantium 6 (1988), 110-119 
(in Russian); idem., "Observations about the images and the fictional character 
of Leo the Deacon's History", Byzantine Essays, Moscow 1991, 150-162 (in 


Russian). 

31 Sim. III. 16.7-13: 18.13: IV. 1.1-3.4; etc. (Hormizdas); VIII. 6.2-9.12; 
11.1-12.7; etc. (Maurice). 

32 Sim., IV. 7.24; 10.2; 13.1; 15.8; V. 1.7-8; 1.13-14; 3.3-4; etc. 

33 Sim., IV. 3.5-14; 5.2-12; etc. 
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turns out to be the central figure of Theophylact's revolts and 
overturns. Social phenomena are represented as bipolar conflicts 
since all they symbolize ultimately the struggle of two general con- 
cepts — the Good and the Evil?^. Hence Theophylact does not 
describe them as a social movement, as clashes of large groups of 
people. The contemporary scholar could hardly find in the 
Histories any valuable information concerning the motives, de- 
mands, social status of the participants and consequences of the 
political struggle, that is all constituting the concept of the latter for 
him. 

The representation of political conflicts according to the two 
models does not prevent Theophylact from describing them as the 
manifestations of universal chaos. Here we find such elements of 
the content as the power of chance, the erroneous knowledge 
leading to fatal actions, the unexpected behaviour, etc. Here many 
heroes are the bearers of social disorder — a mutinous crowd, a 
despot, an usurper. The idea of chaos finds its adequate ex- 
pression in the structural chaos. The subject lacunas, the discre- 
pancies between the premises and the conclusions, the piling up of 
various details, the lack of chronological precision, all this makes 
the narration illogical and intricate*. The modelling of chaos and 
the modelling of typical behaviour become interdependent. There 
is a challenge, there is a response to it. 


The study of Theophylact's conception of political conflicts 
does not show it to be an integral system. This conclusion remains 
correct, however, only if the analysis does not overstep the limits 
of the theme. Indeed, in the Histories the stasis and the tyranny 
have little value themselves. They acquire importance exceptional- 
ly as a part of a more general whole. 


34 Since the attitude of the opposite can exist in human consciousness but 
never in reality the bipolarity of the initial terms leads to the simplification of 
history and its limitation to some rigid diadical schemes. Theophylact tends 1o 
describe an event as a conflict of two antagonists only. The appearance of 8 
third one makes a new semantically isolated opposition, i.e. a new event. 

35 Cf. LV. Krivushin, "Stasis in Theophylact Simocatta, Evagrius and Theo- 
phanes (the military revolt of 588-589)", History of Byzantium and of 
Byzantine Studies, Leningrad 1991, 51-54 (in Russian). 
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The analysis, first of all the terminological one, points out the 
semantic nucleus which connects the conception of political con- 
flicts with Theophylact's attitude to history. It is the concept 
"order"/ disorder" through which he evaluates all the historical 
phenomena». However, we can only understand the character of 
this connection by placing Theophylact's revolts and overturns in 
the context of his Histories. 

The fact is that the description of the political struggle in no way 
differs from the description of other events. It follows the same 
narrative principles. Since all the discourse is construcied ac- 
cording to the models of due behaviour it turns out to be the 
sequence of periodically reproduced subject shemes (of the battle, 
the crime, the miracle and so on), having a set of common 
characteristics (the bipolarity of conflicts, the individualization, the 
personages' functionality, the semantic isolation, the vagueness of 
the chronotopos, etc.)?7. Such levelling deprives any event, idea 
or hero of a subject accent. The hierarchy of the primary and the 
secondary is completely destroyed. An image of history is made 
up, all the events of which, whether the dramatic turns of battles, 
the generals' intrigues, the soldiers’ heroic deeds, the saints' 
miracles, natural calamities or political collisions, are of equal 
value and dissolve in the level stream of life. These are elements of 
universal chaos?®. 

Thus Theophylact's conception of history as a series of viola- 
tions of order, as "constant inconstancy"3? is further continued in 
his conception of political conflicts. The historian's attitude to a 
particular phenomenon bears the imprint of the contradictions of 
— ÁÉÓÉÓÉ 
36 On the special importance of the concept "order" in the Byzantine political 
ideology, see H. Ahrweiler, L'idéologie politique de l'Empire byzantin, Paris 
1975, 129-146; A. Kazhdan, G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium, 


Washington 1982, 134. 
Cf., e.g., Theophylact's scenes of battles: I. 9.5-11; II. 3.1-5.3; 8.7-9.15; 
etc. 
38 On the differences between Theophylact's conception of political conflicts 
and the views of some other byzantine historians, see I.V. Krivushin, Political 
Conflicts in Theophylact Simocatta's History, St. Petersburg 1991, 13-15 (in 
Russian); idem, "The Byzantines' Conception of Stasis in the Late VIth - Early 
th Centuries", XVIIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies: Sum- 
Maries of communications, Moscow 1991, vol. I, 613-615. 
39 Cf. Sim., III. 8.9. 
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his attitude to reality in general. In any political collision 
Theophylact reveals not only the transient (its birth and death), but 
also the eternal (its recurrence). The event has at once both a 
unique and typical character. It is from here that the gap between 
the ethical and ontological levels originates, since the individual 
can withstand the momentary, but he is absolutely powerless 
before the reproduced. That is why the constructive and non- 
constructive views on history coexist in the narration. 





40 One can see here the distinction between the historical event and the social 
phenomenon. 


THE BYZANTINE IMAGE OF WAR AND PEACE: 
THE CASE OF THE PELOPONNESE* 


ANETA ILIEVA / SOFIA 


In Hellenic Greece warfare was considered a means to achieve 
peace, glory and strength?. Roman just war crowned with glory 
the soldiers who "died fighting for the Roman patria'?. Christiani- 
ty while praising the "war of the spirit against the flesh", pro- 
nounced ambivalently on warfare in reality*. If we go straight to 
our region, the Vita of St. Nikon Metanoeite (ca. 930-98) — 
written shortly after 1042 — provides us with helpful evidences. 
There St. Nikon, "truly a victor" (p. 40 1. 12[41]), is "revealed as 
... one who set up glorious trophies over the enemies" (28.23-6 
[29]), as a "truly battleworthy young soldier" (42.25-6[43]), as 
"having made all-out war on everything pleasing to the stomach", 
with "hands fit for battle and fingers for war" (44.45-6, 44.52-3 
[45]). Thus, Byzantine polemology has an interesting and difficult 
task. Much has already been done investigating high military 
theory and practice. Social, ethical and psychological aspects of 
war in Byzantium, however, micro- and macromutations that re- 
sulted from it, military, belligerent and peace-mongering mentali- 
ties need further research. Killing, conduct in battle — obedience 
and desertion, courage and fear — the cult of military saints, can 





The paper was read at a session of the Round Table "War and Peace Viewed 
by the Byzantines" at the 18th International Congress of Byzantine Studies in 
Moscow (August 8-15, 1991). A résumé has been published in XVIIIe Congrés 
international des études byzantines. Résumés des communications, vol. I 
(Moscow 1991) 460-1. 

2 FH. Russell, The Just War in the Middle Ages (Cambridge etc. 1975) 4. 
3 Ibidem, 8. 

Ibidem, 1. 

The quotes that follow are after the edition by D.F. Sullivan, The Life of 
Saint Nikon (Brookline, Massachusetts, 1987). Here and further on the figure 
in the square brackets stands for the page of the English translation. For the 
dating of the Vita, see ibidem, 7. 
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all give a clue to a deeper understanding of Homo Byzantinus. 

Byzantine and early Frankish Peloponnese offers an interesting 
chance to such a viewpoint. Most scholars believe that the inhabit- 
ants of the peninsula were not characterized by a belligerent spirit. 
Did they really justify the definition of the Greeks, given them by 
the Romans, and established later in medieval times, that Hellenes 
had no military virtues? Indeed, it is a proven fact that in the first 
half of the 13th century the crusaders were confronted by neither 
provincial militia nor any naval forces under the command of the 
theme governor®. Evidently the military discipline in the thematic 
units was not at the necessary level. It is another question, how- 
ever, whether indifference and rejection of war have been a part of 
Peloponnesian outlook on life since antiquity. A chronological 
span of almost a millenium — from the Herulian invasion in 267/8 
until the Byzantine return in 1262/3, makes an answer possible 
through the investigation of the "war-peace-war" cycle. The 
latter's socio-psychological characteristics are functions of almost 
every aspect of Peloponnesian development as well as of the 
nature of the enemies waging and conducting war against the in- 
habitants of the peninsula. Therefore, the primary sources for the 
purpose of the study have to cover the broad scale from archaeo- 
logical evidence up to popular legends. 

Towards the end of the second century B.C. a famous Greek 
from the Peloponnese, Polybius, could not help astonishing at 
Roman manpower and naval resources (1.26.8-9, II.24). To him 
the Bellum Achaicum — the war that in 146 B.C. made the 
"shadow of Hellenic freedom to come to an end"? with the sack of 
Corinth by the consul Mummius — was "folly and madness". 
Then and afterwards people really had the right to repeat the pro- 
verb, "Had we not perished so soon we would never have been 
saved"8. Some five centuries later Flavius Vegetius was deeply 
6 J. Herrin, “Realities of Byzantine Provincial Government: Hellas and 
Peloponnesos (1180-1205)", Dumbarton Oaks Papers 29 (1975) 254, 270. 

H. Bengtson, History of Greece from the Beginnings to the Byzantine Era. 
Translated and updated by E.F. Bloedow (University of Ottawa Press 1988) 312. 


8 Polybius, XXXVIIL.18.8-12 after A. Fuks, "The Bellum Achaicum and its 
Social Aspect", Journal of Hellenic Studies 90 (1970) 86. 
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convinced that the Greeks "were far superior to us in skill and arts 
and all kinds of knowledge". But even to these advantages "the 
Romans opposed unusual care in the choice of their levies and in 
their military training". 

At that time the Peloponnese had already witnessed the barba- 
rian invasions after a long period of peace under Roman rule. In 
267/8 the Heruli and the Goths burned Athens, Corinth, Sparta 
and Argos and overran Greece!? but Herennius Dexippus at the 
head of 2,000 men emphasized on Athenian patriotism and appeal- 
ed to the pagan gods. The "Scyths" were driven off!!. Even 
Sparta may have been fortified against them!2. 

In 396 Alaric, "leaving the whole of Attica unharmed for fear of 
the portents [by Achilles the hero and Athena Promachos], pro- 
ceeded to the Megarid which he captured by a sudden attack, and 
then continued his march to the Peloponnese without resistance. 
Because Gerontius [the commander of the garrison at Thermo- 
pylae] allowed him to cross the Isthmus, he effortlessly captured 
all the cities without a battle, nearly all of them being unwalled on 
account of the safety which the Isthmus provided. Corinth was 
first to be overwhelmed, together with the nearby villages, and 
then Argos and the country between it and Sparta. Even the last 
was included in the universal captivity of Greece since because of 
Roman greed, she was defended by neither arms nor brave men 
and had been handed over to treacherous rulers who eagerly in- 
dulged their superiors' whims in everything conductive to com- 
mon ruin"!3. In 397 Stilicho "embarked some troops and hastened 
to assist the unfortunate Achaeans"!*. However, Paul Clement is 





3 De re militari, 1.1. English translation by J. Clark: The Military Institu- 

tions of the Romans (Westport, Connecticut 1985) 11. For the dating of 

Vegetius' treaty, see G. Dagron, "Ceux d'en face'. Les peuples étrangers dans les 

traités militaires byzantins", Travaux et Mémoires 10 (1987) 208. 

10 George Syncellus, Ecloga chronographica (Leipzig 1984) 467.20-2. 

11 F, Millar, "P. Herennius Dexippus: The Greek World and the Third-Century 

Invasions", Journal of Roman Studies 59 (1969) 27-8. 

12 JM. Wagstaff, The Development of Rural Settlements: A Study of the 

Helos Plain in Southern Greece (Avebury 1982) 57, with bibliography. 
Zosimus, Historia Nova, V.6.3-5 (Leipzig 1887; reprint Hildesheim 1963) 

223.10ff. English translation by R.T. Ridley, Byzantina Australiensia 2 

(Canberra 1982) 101-2. 

l4 Ibidem, V.6.7. 
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right to doubt "what confronted Alaric on the Isthmus and at 
Corinth a year earlier"!5. An earlier passage in Zosimus on the 
invasions of the mid-third century is central to the problem: "All 
Greece was in turmoil, with the Athenians repairing their wall..., 
and the Peloponnesians building one across the Isthmus (tóv 
’IoQuöv ôreteiy1Cov): the whole of Greece took measures to en- 
sure its common safety" !6, Clement's investigations of the Hexa- 
milion, however, showed "no archaeological data to associate with 
Zosimus ' fortifications". According to him the Hexamilion, "while 
connected with Alaric, was certainly built in the period between 
396 and the rule of Marcian". He views the late Roman perimeter 
at Corinth as another "result of Alaric's activity at the turn of the 
4th century" !7, 

Building activity resulted also from the invasions by the Van- 
dals in the 60s and 70s of the 5th century. Between 465 and 470 a 
fortress was erected upon the Altis in Olympia to face their naval 
raids. But only about four years later "Gizeric, falling suddenly 
upon the towns in the Peloponnesus, undertook to assault Taena- 
rum. And being repulsed from there and losing many of his fol- 
lowers he retired in complete disorder" !8. 

Thus, to sum up, the barbarian invasions of the 4th and the Sth 
centuries were met with various reactions by the Peloponnesians. 
Taking and, therefore, defense of cities seem to have been most 
important. Both local and central resources were used but courage 
was sometimes sided by treachery. This diversity of reaction — 
and on different levels — would appear again and again in subse- 
quent calamities that befell the peninsula. 

15 "Alaric and the Fortifications of Greece", in Ancient Macedonia. Papers 
Read at the Second International Symposium Held at Thessaloniki. 19-24 
August 1973, vol. II (Thessaloniki 1977) 135. Cf. idem, "The Date of the 
Hexamilion", in Essays in Memory of Basil Laourdas (Thessaloniki 1975) 
159-64). 

ra 1293 — 21.13-5 [Ridley, 9]. Cf. Syncellus, 466.6-7 (under Gallienus); 
Zonaras, Annales, XII.23 — Bonn, vol. II, 593.9-10 (under Valerian and Gal- 
lienus). 

17 "Alaric...", 136-7. 
18 Procopius, De bello vandalico, 1.22.16-8 in idem, Opera, vol. I (Leipzig 


1962) 406.19-26. English translation by H.B. Dewing, vol. II (London - New 
York 1916) 189. 
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Two of them are of greatest interest since only twice in the long 
period examined the Peloponnese was left on its own to face 
foreign invasion. First it was the "Dark Age" that started in the 
580s with the Avaro-Slav atack and the subsequent settlement of 
the barbarians. The Chronicle of Monemvasia explicitly states the 
macromutations that were to be eliminated only by a policy of con- 
quest, resettlement and conversion initiated by the emperor Nike- 
phoros I. Under the year 696 (587/8) it tells: "...The invaders of 
the Peloponnese took it by force of arms and after throwing out 
the indigeneous and Hellenic people and ruining them, settled 
there themselves... The city of Patrai was transfered to the country 
of the Calabrians at Rhegion, the Argives to the island called 
Orobe; the Corinthians moved their homes to the island of 
Aegina... Some of the Laconians sailed away to the island of 
Sicily... Others found an inaccessible place beside the coast, 
built a strong city there, and called it Monemvasia... As for the 
herdsmen and rustic folk, they were placed in occupation of the 
rough territories nearby, which lately have been named tzako- 
niai". The leaving of the mainland may have been the result of 
Slavs' settlement not only in the plains but in the mountainous 
regions, too, and as a rule the inhabitants of the cities sought an 
environment similar to the previous one. To the east, in "the most 
notable tsakonia"?? from Corinth to Cape Malea, the presence of 
imperial guardsmen watching the Sklaviniai contrasted sharply 
with the anarchy in the rest of the country. "Military colonisation 
was the first step towards converting the Slavs"?!: Thrakesians, 
Armenians, Mardaites, kapheroi (converted akritic Moslems), all 
contributed to the appearance of a new spirit of bellicosity in the 
peninsula. "Firm administration, a dedicated priesthood and a 





19 After G.L. Huxley, "The Second Dark Age of the Peloponnese”, Aaxovt- 
xai Zxovóaí 3 (1977) 89-90 (apud the edn. by P. Lemerle, 11. 35-50, 53-4). 
New edn. by Ivan Dujcev: Cronaca di Monemvasia (Palermo 1976) 12.86-14. 
130 (Istituto siciliano di studi bizantini e neoellenici. Testi e monumenti 
publicati da B. Lavagnini ... Testi, 12). Cf. G.L. Huxley, "Monemvasia and the 
Slavs. A Lecture on Some Works of Historical Geography in the Gennadius 
Library of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens" (Athens 1988) 
-8. 
20 GL. Huxley, "The Second Dark Age...", 94. 
21 Ibidem, 107. 
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tough, loyal population, both native and imported, ensued that the 
[imperial] policy [of recovery] worked"22. Although most recent 
investigations claim that in the early 9th century the population of 
the Peloponnese "was still predominantly pagan"23, in the cities 
the situation may have been different. No wonder that local oral 
tradition (of the 10th century?) ascribes to a saint a victory over an 
enemy first in connection with the Slav revolt of 807 and the 
Arabo-Slav siege of Patrai. "And the barbarians saw and were 
amazed and confounded at the violent assault upon them of the 
invincible and unconquerable warrior and captain and marshal, the 
triumphant and victorious first-called apostle Andrew, and were 
thrown into disorder and shaken, and trembling got hold upon 
them and they fled for refuge in his most sacred temple"24. An- 
other interesting evidence in Porphyrogenitus concerns the be- 
ginning of 921. Then instead of supporting with military forces 
the expedition of the strategos John Proteuon to Italy, the 
Peloponnesians preferred to give "a thousand horses, with saddles 
and birdles, and one hundred pounds [one kentenarion] in ready 
money, and these they supplied with great readiness". Recently, 
drawing on a careful analysis of the whole passage and its context, 
Stamates Karadzas suggested that the lack of belligerence was not 
a stable feature in Peloponnesian character but simply a specific 
reaction to face with the local Slav upheaval that began in 920 or 
early 92126. About two years later the barbarians (Slavs coming 
from Thrace and Macedonia?) invaded the peninsula and for three 
long years caused great destruction there. No wonder that the Vita 
22 Ibidem, 109. It is worth noting that the Peloponnese was organised as a 
thema in the very beginning of the 9th century. 

23 J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century. The Transformation of a 
Culture (Cambridge etc. 1990) 353. 

24 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, 49 (Budapest 
1949) 228.33-230.38 [229-231]. Cf. Commentary (London, 1962) 183-5. 

25 Porphyrogenitus, op. cit. 51 — p. 256.199-204 [257]. 

26 "'H«av œilondkeupor à àxóAegov oi BuCavtivot TeAonovvñotot”, 
"Exiotnuovixn ‘Exetnpic ing Pidocogixns ZxoAfg tov Mavexiotnpiov 
BcooaAovixnc, 17 (1978) 125f. On the date, see: Commentary (as in n. 24) 
186, 204; P. Orgels, "En marge d'un texte hagiographique (Vie de S. Pierre 
d'Argos, 19): La dernière invasion slave dans le Péloponnèse (923-025) ; 
Byzantion 34/1 (1964) 283-4. 
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of St. Peter of Argos, written shortly after 92727, narrates a 
prophecy by apostle John fortelling how "èri t@ téct Beogyv- 
Aaxtov [that is of Peter himself, who died ca. 922] óAeita: fy 
IleAorövvnooc"3. 

That saints — local and military — were considered as most ef- 
fective protectors is obvious from the flourishing cult of St. Theo- 
dore Stratelates in Corinth. Corinth was the seat of the strategos 
of the theme but it was also the gate of the Peloponnese — prone 
to invaders from land and sea. Two seals of high officials with the 
effigy of the saint on the obverse have come down to us: that of 
John Proteuon mentioned above — "patrikios and strategos of 
the Peloponnese"2; and the seal of Sergios, proedros of Corinth 
(second half of the 11th or the beginning of the 12th c.), on which 
Stratelates is sided by Tiro®. It seems that the cult was also spread 
further onto the coastal borderline. Recent excavations in the 
northern sector of Akronauplia, on the site of the church of St. 
Theodore, laid bare the remnants of three churches dated to the 
l1th-13th centuries, the middle of which had probably been 
dedicated to St. Theodore Startelates. It was this very saint that the 
formidable Leo Sgouros considered his patron?!. Sometimes, 
however, even St. Theodore could not be of help in the face of the 
enemy. In 1147 Akrocorinth was not saved by his icon since 
"there was not a single valiant man ... to stand sentinel over the 
city" even among the troops "dispatched by the emperor"?2. 
"When [Roger II]... entered the citadel and saw for himself how 





27 A.Vasiliev, "The ‘Life’ of St Peter of Argos and its Historical Significance", 
Traditio 5 (1947) 174; G. da Costa-Louillet, "Saints de Grèce aux VIlle, [Xe et 
Xe siécles", Byzantion 31/2 (1961) 316 n. 4. 

28  Bíoc kai xoAiteia tod Ev ayiowg xatpóg ruv [lérpou éxioxdxov 
yevouévou "Apyovc, 18 (cf. 19), in A. Mai - G. Cozza-Luzi, Novae Patrum 
Bibliothecae, vol. IX/3 (Rome 1888) p. 13; P. Orgels, op. cit. 272, 275-6. 

29 N.A. Vees, "Zur Sigillographie der byzantinischen Themen Peloponnes und 
Hellas", Vizantijskij vremennik 21 (1914) 94. 

30 Ibidem, 99. 

31 For a commentary, see: A. Ilieva, Frankish Morea (1205-1262). Socio- 
cultural Interaction Between the Franks and the Local Population (Athens, 
1991) 117. 

32 Niketas Choniates, Historia (Berlin & New York 1975) 75. English trans- 
lation by H.J. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium. Annals of Niketas Choniates 
(Detroit 1984) 44. 
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its natural site made it unaccessible from all sides, he declared that 
he had fought with God's help, for only God could have enabled 
him to occupy such a position" ??. It was in Monemvasia that "men 
governed by the intellect who, not ignorant of the Paphian god- 
dess of freedom, repulsed" the Sicilian’4. 

The second invasion in question led to the first foreign rule in 
the medieval history of the peninsula. It was a half-century war 
between the garrisons of the Peloponnesian fortresses and the 
small army of the western knights. There is no evidence of how 
the appearance of this heavy cavalry may have impressed the 
Moreots. It was only Corinthia and partly Monemvasia that had 
any previous experience of a military body of this type. But every 
region of the peninsula had its own traditions and in many respects 
the belligerence depended on geographical environment, fortifica- 
tions and local organization of defense. According to their social 
status the inhabitants of the peninsula faced the invasion with 
various attitudes from horror and deliberate resistance to passive 
protest and permanent co-operation. The latter can be added to the 
reasons that explain the impression of a comaparatively bloodless 
conquest — due to the nature of our sources, to the state of the 
Peloponnese before the autumn of 1204, and to the policy of the 
conquerors. After the sack of Constantinople by the knights of the 
Fourth Crusade Michael Choniates "judged that this was not the 
time to offer resistance" and Boniface of Montferrat "installed a 
garrison on the acropolis"#. But Leo Sgouros, "holed up in Acro- 
corinth like a shaggy beast'?6, gave the crusaders stiff resistance. 
The figure of a new local military leader appeared. There was the 
brave Boutsaras of Herculian strength, there were the archons of 
Monemvasia who surrendered only after hunger had overcome 
their town. A rebirth of Hellenic patriotism followed the return of 
Byzantium in the peninsula and nourished the wars against the 
Franks to bring about a thorough and successful restauration. 

Between these two extreme points of foreign invasions came 
33 Ibidem, 75 [45]. 

34 Ibidem, 73 [43]. 


35 Ibidem, 609-10 [334]. 
36 Ibidem, 611 [335]. 
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the raids of the Arabs and the Bulgarians. Though breeding 
constant fear among the Peloponnesians and bringing bitter ex- 
periences, these raids resulted only in micromutations that were 
more easily dealt with: migration was comaparatively limited and 
Constantinople tried hardly to send her military support. In 872 
the victory by Nicetas Ooryphas who managed to transfer his 
ships using the diolkos at Corinth was not only unexpected and 
devastating; the Arab fugitives in the peninsula who fell in Byzan- 
tine hands were put to torturous deaths for fear of both enemies 
and natives?’. The measures taken by John the Cretan, the strate- 
gos of the Peloponnese, following the orders from Constantino- 
ple turned to be more effective. In 880 at Methone most of the 
crew on the Byzantine ships commanded by a certain Basil, sur- 
named Nasar, preferred escape to battle with the Arabs. The. 
fugitives were caught and then, having been treated scornfully in 
Constantinople, were sent to John the Cretan and found their death 
on stakes. Another mood now governed the fleet and Mardaites 
with local soldiers sided those from the capital urging Nasar to 
speed up the attack. The Arabs were taken by surprise along the 
western coast of Greece and completely defeated?5. 

On some occasions it seems that local inhabitants tried to deal 
alone with Arab raids. The Vita of St. Peter of Argos tells how at 
the turn of the 9th century the Argives faced the incursions by 
Cretan pirates. The latter "massacred without mercy those who 
dared resist and reduced to slavery those who surrendred"??. But 
it was the protection and prayers by the saint himself that in the 
beginning of the 10th century inspired local resistance. "Resident 
in Nauplia he was successful in ransoming many captives"#. The 
37 Theophanes continuatus, $ 61f. (Bonn, p. 300f.); Pseudo-Phrantzes, 
Cronica, I (Bucharest 1966, ed. V. Grecu) p. 236.7-11 and III.5.2 — P. 
394.34-396.2; A. Vasiliev, Vizantija i araby. Politi&eskie otnoSenija Vizantii i 
arabov za vremja Makedonskoj dinastii (867-959), (St. Petersburg 1902) 47. 

38 Theophanes continuatus, $ 62 (Bonn, p. 303); George Cedrenus (Bonn), II, 
229.3.231.2; A. Vasiliev, op. cit., 74-5; G.C. Miles, "Byzantium and the 
(1964 Relations in Crete and the Aegean Area", Dumbarton Oaks Papers 18 


39 Biog xai roAıteia..., 14 (Mai, p. 10); A. Vasiliev, "The Life'...", D 1 
40 G.C. Miles, loc. cit. Cf. A. Vasiliev, Vizantija i araby, 133-4; G. da 


Casta-Louillet, op. cit., 322-4. 
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Naupliots even waged war on the Argives to obtain his relics*!. 

The Vita of St. Luke the Junior of Phokis (890-953), written 
in the third quarter of the tenth century, tells of the fear that the 
inhabitants of Hellas had of Bulgarian invasions. In 918 the troops 
of tsar Symeon may have reached the Peloponnese causing migra- 
tion to the islands along the coast; St. Luke himself had to find re- 
fuge in Corinth?. However, some eighty years later in Corinth St. 
Nikon relieved Basil Apokaukos of "his anxiety over the Bulga- 
rians" of tsar Samuel advancing on the Isthmus by "prophesying 
to him their destruction" 4, 

After the repulse of the Arabs and the subjections of the Bulgars 
the military importance of the peninsula may have diminished. But 
the Peloponnesians were neither "apolemoi" nor "philopolemoi"; 
neither were they the "earthern pots" taunted at by the emperor 
Manuel I Komnenos“. Indeed, even spiritual protection failed in 
the face of an enemy as the Normans but when a strong military 
authority was present — either in person or psychologically sug- 
gested — the foes would seldom achieve victory. At the same time 
the Peloponnesians could refuse recruitment and prefer peace 
when their homes and properties were at the mercy of the Slav 
rebels in the 20s of the 10th century. Their Byzantine "intellectual 
and practical approach to war"# and peace, based on local inter- 
ests, shows itself best in the prolonged struggle against the 
Frankish conquerors. 


4l Biog xai roAıteia..., 22. u 
42 G. da Costa-Louillet, op. cit, 337. Cf. Iv. Božilov, Tsar Simeon Veliki 
(893-927): Zlatnijat vek na Srednovekovna Bülgarija (Sofia 1983) 126 & 21! 
n. 32-4, with references. 

43 That is, the victory over them by Nikephoros Ouranos in 996 or 997: The 
Life of Saint Nikon, p. 140.1-142.35 [141-3]. 

44  Choniates, 199.45-8 [113]. 

45 E. McGeer, "Infantry Versus Cavalry: The Byzantine Response" Revue des 
études byzantines, 46 (1988) 135. 
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CEREMONIES FOR FOREIGN AMBASSADORS AT THE 
COURT OF BYZANTIUM AND THEIR POLITICAL 
BACKGROUND* 


FRANZ TINNEFELD / MÜNCHEN 


Thanks to one very specialized collection of texts, the so-called 
Book of Ceremonies, compiled in the 10th century!, and certain 
other sources, we are reasonably well informed on many details of 
Byzantine court ceremonial. Nevertheless even the rich informa- 
tion available from these sources is quite incomplete. The source 
material in the Book of Ceremonies, for instance, is incomplete, at 
least from our point of view, since the texts often refer to practises 
which were well known to the functionaries of the Imperial palace, 
but not to present day historians who need written information 
about all the questions which can no longer be answered by 
personal experience?. But even with this reservation the impor- 
tance of the Book of Ceremonies as a historical source remains 
undisputable. 

This paper focuses only on one special aspect of Byzantine 
ceremonial, the question of how foreign ambassadors or envoys 
were welcomed and treated, and how certain variations in their 
treatment can be explained. And there were variations, indeed, 
Since even Byzantine ceremonial was not quite a rigid system of 
unalterable and unchanged rites. Since Byzantium, the continua- 
tion of the old Roman Empire in the East, continued to exist over 
more than 1000 years as a cultural phenomenon, it is improbable 
Slightly changed paper, given at Rice University, Houston, April 6, 1992. 
l Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis aulae Byzantinae libri duo, 
rec. lo.lac. Reiskius, vol. I, Text, vol. II, Commentary, Bonnae (Corpus 
Scriptorum Historiae byzantinae) 1829/30, hereafter: De cer. 

See the remarks on the source material available for Byzantine ceremonies 


in: M. McCormick, Analyzing Imperial Ceremonies, Jahrb. d. Ósterr. Byz. 35 
(1985) 1.20, esp. 7-9. 
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anyway that there should not have been alterations in social 
behaviour. But even within short periods of time, alterations, as 
we will see, were quite routine. 

Our purpose, to compare the various reports on receptions for 
ambassadors in order to discover the variations, meets with two 
difficulties. First, there are very few detailed reports on receptions 
of such kind, and even these are, for the reasons mentioned 
before, incomplete. Secondly, the purpose and the context of these 
reports are by no means uniform, and some aspects of the whole 
ceremonial are emphasized in some texts more than in others. In 
spite of these problems the attempt at comparison seems worth- 
wile, as I hope to show in this paper. 

I divide my comments on the subjects into three points. 1) A 
short presentation of the reports I am dealing with in my paper. 2) 
An overview of the main elements of ceremonial for ambassadors 
as they are found in the reports. 3) Checking of special features of 
ceremonial in the reports against the background of their political 
context as outlined under point one. 

Addressing my first point, the presentation of the reports, I 
begin with a text in the Book of Ceremonies ascribed to Petros 
Patrikios, magister officiorum under Emperor Justinian I in the 
6th century. Chapters 87-89 in the first book of De cerimoniis 
deal with the reception of embassies. Chapters 87 and 88 are so- 
called prescriptive texts?, providing rules for the reception of en- 
voys from the Western part of the Empire shortly before the end of 
Imperial rule in the West (the later 5th century). These chapters are 
of lesser interest for our purpose since they do not deal with 
foreign ambassadors. Much more important from our point of 
view is chapter 89 where the reception of a Persian embassy i$ 
described. As far as I know it is the oldest report on this type of 
ceremonial we have at our disposal. As with the preceding 
chapters, the first lines of the report are prescriptive. But it very 
soon becomes obvious that the prescription reflects a specific 
historical embassy ceremonial, the more since the text refers to à 
specific person as the head of the Persian embassy. His name i$ 


3 Op. cit., 3f. 
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Iesdekos‘, and he should be identified with Isdigusnas, an ambas- 
sador of the Persian king Chosroes I (531-579) who traveled with 
numerous companions to Byzantium in 5475. After the conclusion 
of the so-called eternal peace with the Emperor Justinian I in 532/3 
Chosroes had suddenly invaded Byzantine Mesopotamia and Syria 
in 540, seized Antioch, and eventually threatened Lasica, the old 
Kolchis, on the Eastern shore of the Black Sea. Justinian, who at 
this time had to cope with the powerful Gothic rulers in Italy, was 
highly anxious to avoid new armed conflicts on the Eastern 
frontier, and therefore favoured peace negotiations with the 
Persians. In 545 he managed to achieve an armistice, although not 
a very advantageous one$. Hoping to get better conditions, he 
welcomed the mission of Isdigusnas in 547 and treated him with 
great hospitality. 

The next reports date from the time of Constantine VII Porphy- 
rogennetos (10th century), the Emperor by whose order the Book 
of Ceremonies was compiled’. The first of them deals with the 
ceremonial for the state guests who came from the Emir of Tarsos 
to negotiate an exchange of war prisoners between the Abbasid 
Caliph of Bagdad and Byzantium?. They stayed at Constantinople 
from May to at least August 946?. This mission took place within 
a period of raiding back and forth between Byzantium and the 
Arabs in the region of the Eastern frontier, interrupted by repeated 
peace negotiations and exchanges of prisoners!®. Since both sides 


4 De cer. I, ch. 89, p. 405, 12. 

5 Procopius, Bella, ed. J. Haury, Lipsiae 1963, vol. I, 1. II, ch. 28, p. 287- 
289. Cf. E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, II, Paris-Bruxelles-Amsterdam 1949, 
503f. 

6 Procopius, op. cit., p. 288f. 

7 The final redaction of the compilation apparently was the work of the 
chamberlain (parakoimomenos) Basileios Lakapenos, see Constantinus Por- 
phyrogenitus, Three Treatises on Imperial Military Expeditions, ed. J. Haldon, 
Wien 1990, 37, n. 8. 

8 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 570-592. On the historical circumstances see A. 
Toynbee, Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his World, London 1973, 389 and 
499. 

3 Date of arrival (May 31, 946): De cer. 570, 15; they were still present on 
the day of the reception of the Emir of Amida, August 30, 946: De cer. 593, 2, 
13, 21; 594, 13. 

10 Cf. Toynbee, op. cit., 389. 
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were interested in peaceful relations, the embassy was understood 
as politically important and therefore treated with honor and care. 
The same is true for a second mission from the East which arrived 
in August of the same year. It is described in the next, much 
shorter, report!!. The ambassador was the Daylamite Emir of 
Amida who came as a mediator in the name of the Hamdanid Emir 
of Aleppo Sayf-ad-Daula, who in Byzantium was called Apo- 
chabdas!2. The negotiations with them probably dealt with similar 
problems. 

The next of these three reports which are placed one after the 
other in the same chapter of De cerimoniis describes the much 
discussed visit of the Russian princess Olga to Byzantium, who 
was accompanied not only by her own relatives and servants, but 
also by ambassadors (apokrisiarioi) of other Russian princess, 
and by merchants (pragmateutai). According to the most recent 
contributor to the discussion, Andrzej Poppe!^, there were two 
visits of Olga to Byzantium which have to be distinguished from 
each other. At the first, about 954/5, she was baptized and so 
became a Christian; the second visit, which probably took place in 
957 as a sort of good will demonstration, is the one described in 
the Book of Ceremonies. 

A final group of reports on ceremonies is to be found in some 
writings of a Western author: Liudprand, Bishop of Cremona in 
Northern Italy since 961. He traveled twice to Byzantium and gave 
more or less detailed accounts on his experiences at the Emperor's 





ll De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 593f. I do not agree with Toynbee, op. cit., 499, 
who distinguishes three ambassadors: 1) the Daylamite, 2) the Emir of Amida 3) 
the envoy of Sayf-ad-Daula. Since the Greek text says "epi té eleusei tu 
Delemiké tu Améra tu Emet kai apokrisiariu tu Apochabda" it is hard to 
believe that the text should allude to three persons, the more so since on 594, 
13f only one, the envoy of Apocha(m)bdas, is mentioned. 

12 As for Sayf-ad-Daula, "the adventurous leader, during the years 936-958, of 
the last series of Muslim raids into East Roman territory", see Toynbee, op- 
cit., 111. 

13 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 594-598. 

14 Manuscript of a still unpublished paper, titled "Once More Concerning the 
Baptism of Olga", which I have at my disposal thanks to the kindness of the 
author. See furthermore A. Poppe, "Christianisierung und Kirchenorganisation 
der Ostslawen in der Zeit vom 10. bis zum 13. Jh.", Österreichische Osthefte 
30 (1988), 457-506, esp. 460-465. 
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court. On his first mission he arrived in September 949 as an 
envoy of Berengar II of Ivrea, King of Italy since 945. The 
embassy had been initiated by the Byzantine court for the 
following reason: After the Empire had won its struggle with the 
Muslims for control of Southern Italy, it was necessary for the 
court to maintain rapport with the stronger Italian power centers. 
As a part of this policy Romanos I had in 944 married Romanos 
the younger, son of the legitimate Emperor Constantine VII, to 
Berta (in Byzantium called Eudokia), the natural daughter of King 
Hugh of Arles. After Hugh's fall, Constantine, now ruling in- 
dependently of his father-in-law Romanos I, wanted to get in 
touch with his daughter-in-law's half brother, Hugh's son King 
Lothair. Constantine therefore sent an emissary to Berengar's 
court to inquire about Lothair and to request that a Lombard . 
representative be sent in return!5. Liudprand was chosen to take 
on the mission, since his stepfather, a well-to-do functionary at the 
court of Berengar, agreed to finance the journey!®. Later we will 
see that the great interest of the Byzantine court in the embassy 
assured young Liudprand of a pleasant stay in Constantinople. 
The opposite is true for Liudprand's second mission in 968. 
Liudprand, who meanwhile had described his experiences at By- 
zantium in a historical work called "Antapodosis"!? ("retaliation", 
namely for bad treatment by Berengar II), was regarded as an 
expert in Byzantine matters, and so the Western Emperor Otto I 
(936-972) and his son Otto II, crowned co-emperor in 967, 
entrusted him with the difficult task of arranging the marriage 
between a princess of the Byzantine Imperial house and Otto II!5. 
In the meantime, the atmosphere at the Byzantine court had 
changed. Instead of the sociable Constantine VII, who had died in 
15 For the background of the first mission see J.N. Sutherland, Liudprand of 
Cremona, Bishop, Diplomat, Historiam, Spoleto 1988, 6; furthermore R. 
Hiestand, Byzanz und das Regnum Italicum im 10. Jh., Zürich 1964, 182-187 
(marriage with Berta) 194-199 (Constantine VII, Berengar, and Lothair); cf. 
Liudprand, Antapodosis, in: Quellen zur Geschichte der sächsischen Kaiserzeit, 
ed. A. Bauer / R. Rau, Darmstadt 1977, 1.VI, p. 484-494. —— 
16 Sutherland, op. cit., 6 (cf. 4); Liudprand, Antapodosis, l.VI, ch. 3, p. 
17 Op cit., 1. I-VI, p. 244-482. Cf. Introduction, op. cit., p. 236-238. 
18 Sutherland, op. cit., 97. 
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959, and his son Romanos II who died in 963, power was now in 
the hands of the grim general Nikephoros Phokas!?. Moreover, 
the political situation had become tense, since the renewed claim of 
the Western ruler to the Imperial title was a provocation in By- 
zantine eyes, and the growing interest of the Saxon Emperors in 
Southern Italy meant a threat to the Eastern Romans. So it is no 
wonder that in his account addressed to the Western Emperors, 
titled "Legatio" (mission, embassy), Liutprand tells mostly of his 
unpleasant experiences”. Although he sometimes may exaggerate 
the negative sides of his second stay, we can in general rely upon 
his account?! . 

After this presentation of the source material I now come to my 
second part, a short overview of the main elements of the regular 
ceremonial for ambassadors. 

1. Arrival. The only detailed description of the arrival can be 
found in the account of the Persian embassy in 547. After a long 
escorted voyage through Asia Minor from the Eastern frontier, the 
last stop before the arrival at Constantinople was Chalkedon, a 
town on the opposite shore in Asia Minor. As soon as the ambas- 
sadors had arrived there, the chief Byzantine official responsible 
sent a representative to welcome them and to ask them how the 
journey was, whether there had been any inconveniences, and, 
finally, to offer them all proper attention2.. 

2. The chief official responsible. The main responsibility for all 
relations with ambassadors in principle lay in the hands of a very 
high official. This was, in earlier times, the magister officiorum, 
the head of the central civil administration until the early 7th 
century”. In the middle Byzantine period the responsibility was 
19 The consequences of the change in the Imperial throne are especially 
emphasized by J. Koder in: J. Koder / T. Weber, Liutprand von Cremona in 
Konstantinopel, Wien 1990, 22. 

20 Liudprand, Legatio ad imperatorem Constantinopolitanum Nicephorum 
Phocam, in: Quellen... (see n. 15), 524-589. 

21 Under Liudprand's bitter and scornful comments, the facts can easily be 
distinguished. 

22 De cer. I, ch. 89, p. 398-401, 11. 

23 De cer. I, ch. 87, p. 393, 8; 394, 10; ch. 88, p. 397, 9; 398, 11; ch. 89, 


p. 398, 15; 401, 4 and 9; 402, 2, 8, 15, and 17; 403, 10, 12, and 17 etc. For 
the function of the magister officiorum, see Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium. 
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taken over by the logothetes tu dromu, who probably had been in 
existence since the later 7th, but is not documented earlier than in 
the later 8th century. His main duty was the supervision of all 
foreign affairs. 

3. Board and lodging. Again, the most detailed information on 
this point can be found in the Petros Patrikios text on the Persian 
embassy. Here the lodging house for the ambassadors is called 
métaton> (originally: "a measured plot of land", from the Latin 
verb metari, then: "military quarters", and in a general sense: "ac- 
comodation, inn"). In the tenth century the lodging house is called 
aplékton® (derived from the Latin verb applicare, originally 
used in the sense of applicare castra, "to pitch a camp"). 
Liudprand calls his lodging a palatium?! , thus perhaps alluding to 
the formal character of the building. Petros Patrikios informs us 
that the accomodation of the Persians was equipped with 
krabbatia (beds), strömata (mattresses), klibania (stoves), 
arullai (fireplaces for cooking), tables, operai or operes (big 
containers, perhaps buckets to carry water and to be available for 
the other "dirty services"), perhaps similar to the later skyphia 
mentioned?5. In the house itself or nearby in the neighborhood 
there is a balaneion (bathhouse) at their disposal, open only to the 
envoys and their entourage? 

4. Means of transportation. Both in the 6th and in the 10th 
centuries horseback was the normal way of moving to and from 
the lodging house, to the Imperial palace, and elsewhere. Upon 
their arrival by ship in the harbor, the Persian envoys are equipped 
with so-called Imperial horses and escorted to their lodging 


II, 1991, 1267 (hereafter: ODB). 

24 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 568, 23; 569, 9; 588, 3; 595, 2. For the function of 
the logothetés tu dromu see ODB, II, 1247f. There are reasons for the 
assumption that the degree of responsibility for foreign guests was less for the 
logothetés than it had been for the magister officiorum. 

25 De cer. I, ch. 87, p. 393, 9 and 12; 401, 12. 

26 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 586, 11. The lodging house of the Tarsans was the 
so-called Chrysion (583, 5; 586, 11f). 

27 Legatio (see n. 20), 524, 10. 

28 De cer. I, ch. 89, p. 401, 13-402, 4; cf. ch. 87, p. 393, 11. 

29 De cer. I, ch. 89, p. 402, 4-8. 
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house. The Tarsan ambassadors in the 10th century also ride on 
horses which are accomodated in the stables of the Tzykanisterion, 
the polo ground of the palace precinct?! . 

5. Rooms of the palace where receptions took place. In the 
earlier period, the official reception was in the summer in the Mega 
Konsistorion, and in the winter in the Mikron Konsistorion (a 
smaller hall)2. From its origin in the 4th century the Konsistorion 
had been the place for the meetings of the so-called konsistorion, 
the Privy Council, established by Constantine the Great. In later 
times, this hall was no longer used for such receptions. 

The usual room for the first official reception in the middle 
Byzantine period was the so-called Magnaura (from Latin magna 
aula) palace??, likewise built in the 4th century. It was basilica- 
shaped and consisted of a nave with two aisles. The nave 
terminated at its eastern end with an apse?*. Here stood the so- 
called throne of Solomon. A prescriptive text in the Book of 
Ceremonies?’ speaks of the Magnaura as the usual place to wel- 
come visitors. Here the receptions of the Tarsan ambassadors and 
the Daylamite Emir took place*. Here the envoys of the Umayyad 
Caliphate of Cordoba were welcomed in 948; their visit is briefly 
mentioned in the Book of Ceremonies and in Liudprand's 
Antapodosis?! . Here in the same fashion Olga of Russia was first 


30 De cer. I, ch. 89, p. 402, 8-11. 

31 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 586, 10f. For the Tzykanisterion see R. Janin, 
Constantinople byzantine, *Paris 1964, 118f. 

32 De cer. I, ch. 89, p. 405, 4; ch. 88, p. 398, 6-9; cf. R. Guilland, Etudes 
de topographie de Constantinople byzantine, I, Berlin-Amsterdam 1969, 56- 
59, 66f. 

33 See Guilland, op. cit., 141-150. 

34 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 567, 10. 

35 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 566-570, esp. 566, 15; 567, 7f. 

36 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 583, 3 (megas triklinos tes mannauras); 593, 6, 10, 
and 20f. 

37 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 571, 11-16; cf. Liudprand, Antapodosis (see n. 15), 
1.VI, ch. 6, p. 488, 34f. Toynbee, op. cit. (see n. 8), 499 and n. 7 dates the 
Spanish embassy either to 948 or to 949. But since the date of their reception 
was Oct. 24 (De cer. 571, 16), and Liudprand stayed at Constantinople from 
Sept. 17, 949 to at least March 31, 950 (see Koder, op. cit. [see n. 19], 17), 
and refers to the reception of the Spaniards as something in the past, with 
regard to the time, when he himself was first welcomed (Antapodosis, 488, 
34f.), the earlier year (948) seems to be more probable. 
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welcomed?®. Even Liudprand expressly refers to the Magnaura as 
the place of his first meeting with Constantine VIT®. Only Nike- 
phoros Phokas seems to have made an exception to the rule when 
he first met Liudprand in 968”. 

Another hall where meetings with foreigners took place was the 
Triklinos of Justinian II, built in 694, and lavishly decorated and 
equipped with a throne by Emperor Theophilos (829-842). The 
room was equipped with benches (skamna)*! . Here the Emperor 
used to invite his own officials for banquets. The Tarsan ambas- 
sadors as well as Olga were twice invited here to attend banquets, 
the latter with the Empress and the female dignities of the Court 
only?. 

A third room where receptions for visitors took place was the 
Chrysotriklinos (Golden Hall), built or at least completed by- 
Justin II (565-578), and decorated by Tiberios (578-582). By the 
10th century, it had become the very center of the Palace. It had 
the shape of an octagon. Each of the eight sides formed a niche or 
recess (kamara); the eastern side terminated with an apse®?. The 
hall was vaulted by a dome with 16 windows (phötagögai kama- 
raiÿ#. The shape of the building can be compared with San Vitale 
in Ravenna or with Sergios and Bakchos in Constantinople“. 


38 The Magnaura is not mentioned expressly in the account of her visit (De 
cer.II, ch.15, p.594-598), but from the mention of the annexing Anaden- 
dradion (a garden besides the Magnaura, cf. 595, 6 and 571, 13) it is beyond 
doubt that the welcome of Olga (594, 16-595, 5) took place in the Magnaura. 

39 Antapodosis (see n. 15), 1. VI, ch. 5, p. 488, 6-8. 

40 Liudprand, Legatio (see notes 20 and 15), ch. 3, p. 526, 18 calls the hall 
of the first reception "Stephana, id est Coronaria", A. Zampelios, B yzantinai 
Meletai, 1857, n. 248 (quoted by Koder, op. cit., 49 ) identifies it with a 
Triklinos close to the chapel of St. Stephanos, known as a place of Imperial 
marriages (De cer. I, ch. 39, p. 196, 20) and coronations of empresses (op. 
cit., ch. 40, p. 202, 15), and even of co-emperors in the time of Herakleios 
(De cer. Il, ch. 27, p. 627f.). Since the chapel belonged to the Daphne Palace, 
it may perhaps have been the Triklinos of the Daphne, called Augusteus (see 
Janin, op. cit. [see n. 31], 112f.). 

4l See Guilland, Op. cit. (see n. 32), 153f. 

42 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 584, 21f; 592, 3£.; 595, 12; 596, 21. 

43 Janin, op. cit. (see n. 31), 115-117. For the shape see De cer. Il, 
P. 580, 16; 581, 10-15. 

4 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 586, 15 and 582, 19f. 

45 Janin, op. cit., 115. 
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Somewhere in this hall stood a huge piece of furniture called the 
pentapyrgion (something with five towers)*. Right and left of 
this were placed two thrones, to the East the throne of Arkadios, 
on the other side the throne of Constantine the Great, the seat of 
the main Emperor“ . In the eastern apse there was an icon of 
Christ Pantokrator*®. In this hall the Emperor gave a second 
reception for the Tarsan ambassadors after they had requested to 
talk to him again . During the visit of Olga in the palace, her male 
entourage twice dined here together with the Emperor and his high 
officials, while the women dined in another hall. 

6. Occasions for contact with the Emperor. Three sorts of 
contacts with the Emperor were offered to foreign visitors: An 
official reception, then banquets, and informal talks. 

The official reception was not intended to be an occasion for 
political negotiations, but had the primary purpose of impressing 
the ambassadors, to demonstrate to them the power and the 
splendor of the basileus tes oikumenes, the Emperor of the 
world. This is especially evident in the reports dating from the 
10th century, whereas in the report of Petros Patrikios of the 6th 
the display of splendor was not as sophisticated as it was to 
become in later centuries. In the 10th century, the established 
order (eiothyia taxis?) of the official reception was the following: 
In the early morning, the members of the senate and the high 
officials came to the Magnaura palace to do their ceremonial 
garments. Thereafter the Emperor and his co-emperor put on their 
crowns and their purple robes and sat down on their thrones in the 





46 The pentapyrgion is mentioned several times in De cer., but especially 
informative is De cer. II, ch. 15. Here it is called a piece of the regular 
furniture of the Chrysotriklinos at Easter (580, 7); consequently, it could be 
moved away; but, on the other hand, under the shorter name "pyrgion" it ap- 
pears as a permanent (adialeipton) piece of furniture and as a place where 
precious things, especially crowns, used to be displayed (586, 18-587, 4); a 
small golden table, normally stored in the pentapyrgion, was used to serve Olga 
a dessert in the Aristerion (597, 17f.). 

47 De Cer. II, ch. 15, p. 587, 5-7. 

48 De Cer. I, ch. 1, p. 7, 13-15. 

49 De Cer. II, ch. 15, p. 587f. 

50 pe Cer. II, ch. 15, p. 597, 7-16; 598, 2-4. 

51 De Cer. II, ch. 15, p. 584, 9; description: p. 566-570. 
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Triklinos of the Magnaura. Then the senate and the high officials 
entered the hall in groups, one after the other, according to their 
rank. Each of the groups was welcomed by opening and closing 
of a curtain before the throne. Finally the chief of the embassy was 
shown into the hall by some junior officials; the logothetés tu 
dromu entered the room ahead of them. Showing his reverence 
for the Emperor, the ambassador threw himself down, either three 
times while approaching the throne (so the Persians?? and Liud- 
prand®?, or only once (so the prescriptive text54); in all cases the 
so-called proskynésis in the more extreme form (not just 
kneeling) is expressly described. Only Petros Patrikios mentions 
kissing of the Emperor's feet. Now the logothetés (in the 10th 
century reports) asks the ambassador some standardized ques- 
tions55, Their content is not given, but they should have been 
similar to the questions which the magister officiorum asked the 
Persian envoys upon their arrival: How is your lord? How was the 
journey?56 Two reports of the 10th century, independent of each 
other, reveal that then something like a theatrical performance took 
place: Artificial lions began to roar, artificial birds sang delight- 
fully, artificial animals around the throne started moving, probably 
all by means of hydraulic automata°’. Liudprand$ adds some 
details to the general description provided in the Book of 
Ceremonies: The lions were of an alarming size and were made of 
gold-plated wood or stone. But one singular feature is of special 
interest: While the visitor moved closer to the throne, the latter was 
lifted by an invisible device up to the ceiling so that the Emperor 
looked from a great height down to him, so far away that, as Liud- 


52 De cer. I, ch. 89, p. 406, 6-12. 

53  Liudprand, Antapodosis [see n. 15], 1. VI, ch. 5, p. 488, 23. 

54 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 568, 17f. 

55 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 568, 23 — 569, 1. 

56 De cer. I, ch. 89, p. 403, 16 (literally: "... erdtésai peri tés hygieias tu 
basileös autu, kai pds autos diesôth£&"). Cf. Liudprand, Antapodosis, 1. VI, ch. 
5. p.488, 28f.: … de vita Berengari et sospitate per logothetam est perconta- 
tus, sc. imperator. 

57 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 569, 1-4; Liutprand, Antapodosis 1. VI, ch. 5, p. 
488. For the technique see: R. Hammerstein, Macht und Klang: Tónende Auto- 
maten als Realität und Fiktion in der alten und mittelalterlichen Welt, Bern 
1986. 

58  Antapodosis, 1, VI, ch. 5, p. 488. 
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prand puts it, the Emperor could not have spoken to him even if he 
wanted to. All this happened, of course, for the sake of show, di 
endeixin, to use the words of De cerimoniis? , and in accordance 
with Emperor Constantine's own words in the preface to the 
compilation where he says that ceremonial order (taxis) should 
be worthy of admiration (thaumastë). Only Liudprand was not 
impressed, having been given word about what would happen by 
some experts in advance?! . The last stage of the reception was the 
presentation of the gifts which the ambassadors had brought with 
them as a sign of the peaceful intentions of their lords9?. Liud- 
prand alone tells us what sorts of gifts he presented to the 
Emperor: nine cuirasses of best quality, seven extraordinary 
shields, two gold-plated silver cups, swords, lances, and even 
four eunuch slaves, altogether surprising things in the luggage of a 
clergymanS , the more so when we consider that they were, as he 
claims, his own gifts; but they probably had been paid by his step- 
father who, as was said before, financed the whole journey. After 
the presentation of the gifts, the artificial animals again began to 
act their part while the visitor(s) left the hall. 

A second form of contact with the Emperor was participation in 
banquets. Only in the 6th century texts are they not mentioned; in 
the 10th century they were the rule. The Tarsan envoys are twice 
invited to join a banquet in the Triklinos of Justinian, the first 
taking place on the day of their first official reception (May 31, 
946), the second on August 9 of the same year$*. On August 30, 
946 they were invited to join a banquet together with the ambas- 
sador of Sayf-ad-Daula in the so-called Triklinos of the 19 tables, 
a hall where the Emperor used to dine especially on high church 
holidays. The Russian princess Olga was twice invited for a 


59 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 584, 7; 590, 11. 

60 De cer. I, praef., p. 3, 4-4, 1; cf. II, praef., p. 517, 18. 

61 Antapodosis, 1. VI, ch. 5, p. 488, 21-23. 

62 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 569, 4-6; cf. I, ch. 89, p. 406, 17-22. 

63  Liudprand was at the time of his first embassy a deacon of the church at 
Pavia. 

64 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 584, 21-585, 19; 592, 2-12. 

65 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 594, 3-14. For the Triklinos see N. Oikonomidès, 
Les listes de préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe siécles, Paris 1972, 165, A. 
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banquet, one in the Triklinos of Justinian together with the 
Empress and other women, again on the very day of the official 
reception (Sept. 9, 957)66, another in the so-called Pentakubu- 
kleion tu Hagiu Paulu, also only for women, on Oct. 18, 95767. 
In both cases a parallel banquet only for men, including the 
Emperor, took place in another hall®. On the occasion of the ban- 
quets the foreign visitors received fixed sums of silver coins as a 
gift or antidöron (gift in return)9?. These were distributed on 
golden plates (skurellia)". The two leaders of the Tarsan embas- 
sy received 500 silver coins (miliaresia) each, their companions 
only three of them?! , and the same amounts again on the occasion 
of the second banquet??; this time even the Arab prisoners to be 
exchanged got one miliarésion each”. Likewise Olga received at 
the first banquet 500 miliarésia, but only 200 at the second; . 
smaller sums were distributed to her relatives and companions". 
Liudprand, on his first visit in 949, mentions an invitation for a 
banquet together with a distribution of gifts three days after his 
first reception?5. After that, he gives a general description of the 
banquets taking place in the Triklinos of the Nineteen Tables from 
which we can infer that he had been invited there at least one other 
time’6. On his second visit he was invited to dine on the very day 


136; R. Guilland, "Études sur le Grand Palais de Constantinople. Les XIX lits", 
Jahrb. Ósterr. Byz. Ges. 11/12 (1962/63) 85-113, esp. 88-103. This article 
was not reprinted in Guilland, Études (see n. 32). Cf. Guilland, Études, I, p. 
VIII. 

66 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 596, 20-597, 16. 

67 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 598, 2-12. 

68 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 597, 7-16 (Chrysotriklinos); p. 598, 4 (place not 
indicated). 

69 The terminus "antidöron” is used in De cer. I, ch. 89, p. 407, 12 (text of 
Petros Patrikios). Here the value of the antidôron is calculated in relation to 
the value of the ambassador's gifts. 

70 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 585, 17f.; 592, 10; 598, 1. For the word "skutel- 
lion" cf. Haldon (see n. 7), 228. 

71 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 585, 17-19. 

72 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 592, 9-11. 

73 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 592, 11f. 

74 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 597, 10-16; 597, 22-598, 2; 598, 8-12. 

75 Antapodosis (see n. 15), 1. VI, ch. 7, p. 490, 13f. 

76 Qp. cit., ch. 8, p. 491, 22. 
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of his first official reception, as it was usual’’, and after that 
several times at different places”. 

The third and perhaps most important form of contacts be- 
tween the Emperor and the ambassadors were informal talks or 
open dialogues, partly perhaps just small talk, but partly identical 
with the political negotiations proper. In the 6th century the 
Emperor himself still used to address at least some spontaneous 
words to the ambassador already at the reception after having 
received from him an official letter?, whereas in later times the 
first conversation was postponed to another occasion. Thus only 
after a fair number (uk oligön) of days, the Tarsan envoys them- 
selves requested an informal meeting with the Emperor®, and 
ultimately there came an invitation to the Chrysotriklinos®!, where 
they could talk to the Emperor about what they wanted®2. But al- 
though it was a meeting for open discussion, the preparation 
seems to have been rather detailed, even fussy: The Chrysotrikli- 
nos was lavishly decorated, the high officials wore their parade 
garments, the Emperor himself put on his big white crown 
(aspron mega stemma)? , his garment with embroidered eagles, 
called the aetos*^, and his purple mantle (chlanidion), and sat 
down on the throne. The logothetes tudromu showed them in, 
and then, finally, they talked to the Emperor about what they 
wanted55. Olga's informal talk took place between two official 
receptions and the banquet of the first day in the Triklinos of 
Justinian II?6. In 949, Liudprand had a conversation with the 
Emperor three days after his first official reception, shortly before 


7T! Legatio (see n. 20), ch. 11, p. 534, 6. 

78 See below. 

79 De cer. I, ch. 89, p. 406, 12-16. 

80 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 586, 17. 

81 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 586, 17-588, 5. 

82 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p.588, 5 (synetychon meta tu basileds hosa ebulonto). 
83 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 587, 21. For references to this type of crown see 
Elisabeth Piltz, Kamelaukion et mitra, Uppsala 1974, 38f. 

84 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 587f.; cf. Haldon (see n. 7), 221f. 

85 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 588, 5. 

86 De cer. Il, ch. 15, p. 596, 17-20. For the second official reception 
mentioned, see below. 
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the banquet®’. During his second stay, he had several times the 
opportunity to discuss controversial items with the Emperor, 
mostly on the occasion of banquets®. 

After having explained the political background of the ceremony 
texts and having given an outline of the regular procedure for the 
reception of foreign visitors, I now come to the third and most 
important part of my paper, which is to show how the regular 
ceremonial was altered for political reasons. One cannot say pre- 
cisely in every case, of course, whether a detail in the ceremonial 
was the rule or specific, due to the incompleteness of information 
given by the sources. But sometimes the sources themselves give 
a clue about intentional variations. 

With the Persian embassy in 547, one special feature is immedi- 
ately obvious. Whereas the regular procedure of welcome was the 
so-called apantésis (meeting) in a harbor or at one of the gates of 
Constantinople9, the Persians were already welcomed at the 
Empire's Eastern frontier by an envoy of the magister officiorum, 
and escorted through the whole of Asia Minor. This procedure 
was obviously not due to extraordinary politeness or respect, but 
rather to mistrust. This becomes clear through a remark in the text 
that the commanders of the Eastern frontier town Dara should be 
cautious lest the Persians conquer the town by means of the 
treacherous ambassadors”, and we learn from Procopius that 
King Chosroes had given just such an order to his embassy?!. 
Furthermore, the same historian emphasizes that Justinian treated 
this embassy with unusual care and honor, when it finally reached 
Constantinople. He even allowed the Persian interpreter to take a 
seat alongside the ambassador himself on the same cushion 
(stibas). According to Procopius, such an honor for an interpreter 
was unheard of until them, since an interpreter used to be a man of 
87 Antapodosis, 1. VI, ch. 7, p. 490, 13. 

88 Legatio, ch. 11f., p. 534, 11-536, 12; ch. 21f., p. 542, 21-544, 14; ch. 
25-27, p. 546, 4-548, 7; ch. 33, p. 552, 20-29; ch. 36, p. 554, 18-556, 3 


(this last conversation took place outside a banquet). 


89 De cer. I, ch. 87, p. 393, 9f. Here, the prescriptive text says only that it 
is the duty of the magister officiorum "pempsai kai eis apantésin auton . 
90 De cer. I, ch. 89, p. 399, 16-400, 2. 


91 Procopius (see n. 5), vol. I, lib. II, ch. 28, p. 287f. 
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very low rank?2. Procopius also emphasizes the high value of the 
gifts offered to the Persian ambassadors. The reason for the 
consistently respectful treatment is obvious. Justinian was very 
much concerned to have peace on the Eastern frontier in order to 
have most of his troops free for war against the Goths in Italy. But 
it should also be mentioned that during the early Byzantine period 
there existed a unique official relation of brotherhood between the 
Roman Emperor and the Great King of the Persians, symbol of an 
actual equality in reputation and power’. 

As for the Tarsan embassy in 946, some special features can be 
shown here as well. In the account on their visit there is an extra- 
ordinary detailed description of how various rooms of the palace 
were decorated for their welcome™. It is true that the decoration of 
the Magnaura was obviously not unusual, since the text itself 
underlines the fact that similar decoration had been offered to the 
"Spanish" envoys who came from the Caliphate of Cordoba°°. 
But when it comes to the Chrysotriklinos, the text makes a clear 
distinction: It had not been decorated for the Spaniards since there 
was no plan to invite them for a banquet there”. Such a difference 
in treatment does perhaps mean that the Eastern envoys were more 
important in the eyes of the Emperor than were the ones from the 
Spanish West. If so, the reason is obvious: The projected 
exchange of prisoners with the Eastern Arabs was seen as a very 
important procedure. This fact is underlined, too, by the already 
mentioned distribution of money to the forty prisoners who ob- 
viously had been handed over to the ambassadors as the Byzan- 
tine contribution to an exchange’. Some further special features 
seem also to have been reserved for the Tarsan ambassadors. Only 
in the context of their visit is there mentioned the use of exquisite 
92 Op. cit., p. 288f. 

93 See F. Dölger, "Die Familie der Könige im Mittelalter", 1940, reprinted in: 
F.D., Byzanz und die europäische Staatenwelt, Darmstadt 1964, here pp. 59-61. 
94 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 570-582. 

95 pe cer. II, ch. 15, p. 571, 11f. There was only one small difference in the 
decoration of the tree garden, the so-called Anadendradion of the Magnaura, P. 
571, 12-15. 


96 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 580, 9-12. 
97 See above, n. 73 and relative text. 
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perfumes such as oianthia (smell of vine blossoms) and 
rodostagmata (rose-water) for their body care?®. Even the floor of 
the Chrysotriklinos was sprinkled for their pleasure with myrtle, 
rosemary, and rose-water”. When the Tarsans were welcomed in 
the Magnaura the official who showed them in wore unusual 
garments, the so-called spekia, and maniakia (collar-pieces!™), 
decorated with jewels and pearls, normally reserved for the high- 
ranking eunuchs, and the text emphasizes that this was arranged 
just for creating an impression (di endeixin)!°!, At another oc- 
casion, not only the high officials but even the Emperor himself 
wore unusually splendid garments, again, as the text says, to im- 
press ihe so-called Saracen friends. In this case the Emperor and 
the co-emperor wore the so-called loros, a long piece of cloth like 
a scarf, wrapped around shoulders and waist, which he used to 
wear especially at Easter time!%; in his hands he held the cross- 
sceptre and the akakia, a cylindrical pouch of purple silk filled 
with soil or dust, as a symbol of both death and resurrection!®. 
Finally, the Tarsan envoys were invited to watch the games at the 
Hippodrome, and even there a rule was changed to impress them 
(di endeixin): When the games were over, not only the winners, 
in this case the blue circus faction, as was usual, but the losers as 
well, the green faction, took part in a colourful ceremonial proces- 
sion104, 

The visit of Olga is also marked by special features. Some of 


98 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 584, 1-3; 592, 15-17. 

99 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 587, 13-15. 

100 Cf. Haldon (see n. 7), 220. 

101 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 584, 2-9. Toynbee (see n. 8), 520 misunderstands 
the text, believing that the spekia had been given the ambassadors to wear. 
But the text emphasizes that "barbatoi", i.e. officials who were not eunuchs, 
wore the spekia which generally were worn by eunuchs. Oikonomidés (see n. 
65), 170, n. 153 describes the spekion as a sort of tunica worn by the 
protospatharios who could be a eunuch or a barbatus either. The „word is 
probably to be derived from the Latin "species" in the sense of "beauty". 

102 For "löros" see Oikonomidés, 200, n. 219, with a list of page references 
from the Book of Ceremonies, and K. Wessel, art. Insignien, in: Reallexikon 
zur byzantinischen Kunst, III, Stuttgart 1978, col. 428-444. 

103 See Oikonomidès, 200, n. 220, and ODB, I, 42. Text: De cer. II, ch. 15, 
p. 591, 2-6. 

104 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 590, 11-15. 
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them can be explained by the fact that Olga was a woman. 
Unfortunately, we do not have any other text in the Book of Cere- 
monies or elsewhere dealing with the reception of a woman, but 
some conclusions can be drawn from the report itself. After a first 
"mixed" reception in the Magnaura in which both men and women 
took part, meetings such as banquets were organized in a 
"divided" form: in one hall a banquet for women, in the other for 
men!05, The Empress Helen, spouse of Constantine VII, even 
organized a second reception for Olga which took place some time 
after the first one on the same day, where instead of the /ogo- 
thetés the parakoimömenos(Great Chamberlain), a eunuch, 
asked the standardized questions, eunuchs being permitted at a 
ladies' meeting. Except for all the eunuchs (to kubukleion hapan) 
only women took part!06, 

The fact that Olga was not an ambassador proper, but so to 
speak an official visitor, was perhaps not as much important as 
another characteristic of her person, pointed out by the Polish 
scholar Andrzej Poppe, who I mentioned earlier, with regard to 
the presumed two visits Olga paid to Byzantium!”. According to 
the report of the Book of Ceremonies, Olga on her first banquet 
with the Empress sat with her at a separate table, called apokop- 
ton!®®, among just the so-called zóstai. The zósté was the 
highest female rank at the Imperial court. In the 10th century, the 
title was sometimes bestowed upon the females of neighbouring 
dynasties, including Bulgarians. Poppe assumes that Olga on her 
first visit to Constantinople about 954/5, after she had been 
baptized, received the title of zósté.That she sat among the 
zóstai on her second visit to Constantinople is not his only 
argument. There is also the testimony of the historian John Sky- 
litzes that Olga about the time of her baptism at Constantinople 
was given a fitting honor (axiós tim2theisa)!®. Likewise, the 
105 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 596, 7-597, 7; 598, 2-12. 

106 De cer. II, ch. 15, p. 595, 11-596, 11. 
107 See above, n. 14, and relative text. 
108 See Oikonomidés. 28, n. 34: a "table à part", normally reserved for the 


Emperor and select partners. , 
109 Joannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, ed. I. Thurn, Berolini et Nov! 
Eboraci 1973, p. 239, 41. 
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seating of the princess together with all the Imperial family at the 
same golden table in the so-called Aristerion to have dessert and 
converse freely with the Emperor, represented an exceptional 
degree of intimacy for the Byzantine court. Such honor to a pagan 
ruler would have been unheard of, but it would have been natural 
and appropriate for a zost& and Imperial goddaughter whose 
godfather had been the Emperor himself, when she was baptized 
at Constantinople!!0, After all, we are not wrong if we assume 
political reasons for the special treatment of Olga at the court of 
Byzantium, since she was the first who by her baptism opened to 
the Empire a new area of influence in the vast area of Russia. 

As for Liudprand, there is no doubt that upon his first visit to 
Constantinople he was a welcome guest and that he was honoured 
according to the regular procedure pointed out before. That the 
Emperor even treated him with a certain cordiality, can be shown 
by the following event: To impress him by more than the regular 
ceremonial, he invited him to watch the official distribution of 
money to the court officials on the Feast of Palms, the Sunday 
before Easter. There was a long table on which were arranged the 
bags with the salaries, and Liudprand was especially impressed by 
the large amounts of gold coins paid to the highest officials. When 
the Emperor asked him how he felt, Liudprand alluded to the rich 
man in the gospel who from a distance could see Lazarus, sitting 
in the lap of Abraham, but was not allowed to share Lazarus' 
blissful joy. When Liudprand told the Emperor that the same was 
true for him, looking at the money bags, the Emperor was 
ashamed and offered him one pound of gold (72 nomismata, 
Byzantine gold coins) and a sort of imposing robe (pallium mag- 
num). Even as a reward for Liudprand's ready with this was an 
extraordinary gift indeed, which obviously bore some relation to 
Constantine's interest in Italian matters!!!. 

As I pointed out, Liudprand was treated much worse on his 
110 Poppe is not the first scholar to assume that Olga received the title of zOst&. 
He himself quotes G. Ostrogorsky, Vizantija i kievskaja knjaginja Ol'ga, in: 
To Honor Roman Jakobson, The Hague-Paris 1967, p. 1458-1473, esp. 1469- 


1471, and others who agree with his assumption. 
111 Liutprand, Antapodosis, 1. VI, p. 484-494. 
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second visit, and this for political reasons. The problems began 
already on the very day of his arrival. Liudprand and his 
companions, coming from Greece on horseback, had to wait in 
teeming rain at one of the gates, till finally, after hours, the guards 
were allowed to let them enter, but they had to leave their horses 
behind and to walk to their lodging house. This was not a pleasant 
one either. Although a sort of a palace (palatium magnum), it was 
obviously in bad condition and did not offer much shelter against 
either cold or hot weather. Furthermore, it lay rather far from the 
Imperial Palace. And even to there Liudprand had to walk since he 
was not offered any horses, as was the rule for ambassadors. 
Even if it may be an exaggeration that the attendant of the lodging 
house was an unpleasant person and that water was not even 
available in the house, in general we can be sure that the atmos- 
phere was not inviting. 

The Emperor himself, on the first reception, explained to him 
the political reasons for the bad welcome, and Liudprand in vain 
tried to excuse his lord, Emperor Otto I. It is true that Liudprand 
was soon invited by the Emperor for a banquet, but he was placed 
fifteen seats from the latter and did not even get a table cloth 
(gausapes), while his companions were not admitted at all. And 
again the Emperor started blaming the policy of his Western rival. 
Three weeks later, a second banquet with the Emperor took place. 
This time, the Bulgarian ambassador was seated closer to the 
Emperor than he, so that Liudprand saw himself and even more 
his lord, Otto I, as insulted. So he protested against the supposed 
breach of etiquette, and left the table. The logothetes tried in vain 
to explain to him the precedence given to the Bulgarians, which 
was based on a treaty with them. Finally Liudprand accepted his 
invitation to a nearby sort of restaurant, and was flattered when the 
Emperor himself sent him a delicious dish from his own table. On 
the occasion of some other invitations, the Emperor tried to win 
him over even more, but always, after some time, the discussion 
deteriorated to annoying quarrels. A high point in the eyes of the 
Emperor seemed to be an invitation to see a sort of zoo or better à 
fenced hunting area in Bithynia!!2. Here Nikephoros even 





112 Liudprand, Legatio, p. 556-558. The best known of such hunting parks is 
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promised to send the Western ruler some of his wild asses he was 
proud of, if he would give in and accept his own requirements for 
peaceful relations. It seems that Nikephoros was trying to achieve 
his aims with a stick and a carrot, but Liudprand was not the man 
to be softened up by such methods. So he continued to suffer 
from harassments till he finally got back to Italy113. 

By means of the ceremonial for ambassadors I have tried to 
give an impression of a system of refined semiotics — to use a 
modern expression —, which was open to any kind of 
sophisticated nuances in order to express meaningful variations of 
the political atmosphere. It is true that nowhere in the Book of 
Ceremonies the relation between nuances in ceremonial and 
political meaning is expressly emphasized, but it is also true that in 
the prefaces to Book I and II of De cerimoniis alterations, more or 
less intentional ones, of ceremonies in course of time are taken for 
granted!!4, From this point of view not even the Emperor and the 
court themselves regarded ceremonial as something unchangeable 
and permanent. But we should not expect that adjustment to a 
certain political situation be anywhere expressly declared as a 
reason to change ceremonial. It would have been against the rules 
of diplomacy to give pedantic explications. The more it seems to 
be necessary to show those intentions by the alterations them- 
selves and their background, as I have tried to do it. 


the Philopation which lay outside Constantinople to the west, near the northern 
end of the land walls. See Janin (cf. n.31), 143-145. 

113 Liutprand, Legatio (the whole text), p. 524-588. 

114 De cer. I, praef., p. 4, 1-7; II, praef., p. 516. 3.5. 


SYRIAC SOURCES, GREEK SOURCES, AND 
THEOPHANES'S LOST YEAR 


DAVID OLSTER / LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


At some point during the reign of Phocas, Theophanes, the 
most important Greek source for the seventh and eighth centuries, 
introduced a one-year discrepancy between world-years and indic- 
tional years into his Chronographia. Except for a brief correlation 
of indictions and world-years between 714-15 and 726-27, the 
world-year lags one year behind the indictional year for over one 
hundred and fifty years, between the seventh indiction and the 
world-year 6096 (603-04), and the thirteenth indiction and the 
world-year 6267 (774-75). Because of Theophanes's importance 
as a source, this chronological problem has vexed Byzantinists for 
over a century, and only an extended study could resolve this 
problem!. For the moment, it is our desire only to suggest an ex- 
planation for how Theophanes came to make this error during the 
reign of Phocas, and how he was able to correct this chronological 
error between 714-15 and 726-27. 

All Theophanes's entries include world-years, but only a few 
contain indictional years. Theophanes correctly correlated indic- 
tional and world-years for Phocas's first and second years, but 
their correlation in Heraclius's first year is incorrect?. This 
problem is complicated by Theophanes's misdating of the length 
of Phocas's reign. He assigns Phocas seven years; Phocas ruled 
for eight. Thus, Theophanes gives the sixth indiction and the 
world-year 6095 for Phocas first year; in the seventh year follow- 
ing, which Theophanes calls Heraclius's first year, the world-year 
is 6102, while the indictional date is fourteen. Thus, it would ap- 
! Undoubtedly, Cyril Mango's forthcoming translation and commentary on 
Theophanes's Chronicle will go a long way toward resolving this and other 


chronological and source problems. 
2 Theophanes, 1:290, 292, 298. 
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pear that the indictional cycle gained a year. Such was the con- 
clusion of J.B. Bury, who asserted at the end of the last century 
that the world-year, despite the one-year miscalculation of 
Phocas's reign, was the correct dating system, while the indic- 
tional cycle had unaccountably gained a year. His strongest evi- 
dence for this assertion was the correct correspondence of the 
world-year and the day of Easter sunday in 760, and the correct 
world-year dating of various natural phenomena?. Later, J.B. 
Bury's analysis was seconded by a comparison of dated Papal 
correspondence and world-years by H. Hubert and T. Hodgkin‘. 

G. Ostrogorsky challenged these conclusions about Theopha- 
nes's dating of Phocas's reign, and convincingly demonstrated 
that it was not the world-years that were correct, but the indictional 
years?. By adroit analysis of Theophanes's account of the 
Patriarch Thomas's investiture in January of 607, Ostrogorsky 
proved that Theophanes had conflated the years 605-06 and 606- 
07 into one entry, thus also explaining Theophanes's miscalcula- 
tion of the length of Phocas's reigné. This identification of Theo- 
phanes's missing world-year was confirmed by F. Dólger, who 
furthermore proposed that Theophanes was confused by a switch 
in his dating system from indictional entries to a world-year or 
regnal year system’. 

Scholars since Ostrogorsky and Dólger have accepted their 
conclusions about the correct chronology of the indictional years 
rather than the world-years, but some have challenged their 
theories of the cause of Theophanes's confusion. V. Grumel, in 
particular challenged the world-year that Ostrogorsky and Dólger 
had employed, because both had assumed that the world-year and 
3 JB. Bury, History!, 2:425-27. 

4 H. Hubert, "Observation sur la chronologie de Théophane et de quelques 
lettres des papes (726-74)", BZ 6 (1897):491-505; T. Hodgkin, "The 
Chronology of Theophanes in the Eighth Century", English Historical Review 
13 (1898): 283-89. 

5 G. Ostrogorsky, "Die Chronologie des Theophanes im 7. und 8. Jahr- 
hundert", Byzantinisch-neugriechisches Jahrbuch 7 (1930):1-43. 

6  G. Ostrogorsky, "Chronologie", 46. 


7 F, Dölger, "Review of G. Ostrogorsky, "Chronologie", BZ 31 (1931): 
353-54. 
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the indiction ran concurrently, from September to Septembers. On 
the contrary, not only the Chronicon paschale, but George Syn- 
cellus, on whom Theophanes was heavily dependent (or who 
might even be the author of the Chronographia), used a world- 
year that ran from March twenty-fifth. Thus, Grumel further 
tightened this chronological knot: since any world-year overlapped 
two indictions, the world-year was always one half year behind. 
Grumel therefore revised Ostrogorsky's suggestion that Theo- 
phanes had conflated two world-years under the date 605-06. 
Rather, Theophanes had placed the world-year in the first indic- 
tion it overlapped rather than the second. Theophanes, for this 
reason listed Thomas's January investiture in the September to 
March segment of the previous world-year, seeming in this way to 
lose a year?. Theophanes however had not "lost" a year, but- 
rather, "turned over" a year. This "turnover" in Theophanes's 
dating system first appeared in 610, because when Heraclius came 
to power in October, Theophanes switched once again to a later 
indictional year, losing another half year. The result of his con- 
fusion during the reign of Phocas was that Theophanes used 
September rather than March for the first day of the world-year 
thereafterl?, Grumel did not insist that the entire world-year had 
been lost in 610, and admitted the likelihood that it had been the 
loss of another half year earlier, probably in 605-07 that had 
produced the final result in 610. 

Ostrogorsky responded to Grumel that whatever the limits of 
Theophanes's world-year for the period before 600, throughout 
the seventh century he consistently began his world-years with a 
September date!!. The evidence on which Ostrogorsky relied, 
nowever, could just as easily be interpreted to mean that Theo- 
phanes switched to the indictional year (which always started in 
8 V. Grumel, "L'année du monde dans la Chronographie de Théophane", 
Échos d'Orient 33 (1934): 396-408; V. Grumel, "L'année du monde dans l'ére 
byzantine", Échos d'Orient 34 (1935): 319-26. 

9  [bid.:400-03. | 

10 Tbid.:405. See in particular V. Grumel's chart and his notation for the year 
605/06. Some years later Grumel modified his thesis, and moved backward the 
date of the final half year "turnover" into the later seventh century, La 


Chronologie (Paris, 1958):95-97, especially 96, n. 2. 
11 G. Ostrogorsky, "Review of V. Mosin", BZ 46 (1953):172-73. 
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September), or even to a system of dating events by regnal years. 
Dólger in fact convincingly demonstrated that after the accession 
of Heraclius Theophanes adjusted both indictions and world-years 
to the temporal boundaries of regnal years!?. Thus while Dölger 
established Theophanes's reliance on regnal years to date seventh 
century events, his reconstruction of the chronological system of 
Theophanes still does not explain how Theophanes lost a year of 
Phocas's reign, or in addition, failed to synchronize the indictional 
and world-years, especially since Theophanes still correctly 
aligned the world-year and indiction year as late as Phocas's 
second year!?. 

The fine work of these scholars has created the groundwork for 
any investigation of Theophanes's chronology. Despite their 
varying conclusions about the cause of Theophanes's chrono- 
logical errors, however, they share certain assumptions about the 
literary construction of the Chronolographia. Whatever their con- 
clusions, scholars have remained convinced that the answer to this 
chronological muddle must be sought in Theophanes's own weak- 
ness as a historian, particularly his inability to coordinate various 
dating systems!*. They assume that when Theophanes composed 


12 F. Dölger, Das Kaiserjahr der Byzantiner, Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Munich, 1949):21-24, 38-40. 

13 It is possible that the dating system adopted by Phocas himself was to 
blame for the confusion that led to Theophanes's error. He seems to have 
adopted two sets of post-consulate years in his reign, one of which appears in 
the chronology of Theophanes, while another appears in the Chronicon 
paschale: see E. Stein, "Post-consulat et Autokratia", Mélanges Bidez, 
Brussels, 1934;873-76, 887-92; Ostrogorsky, "Chronologie", 53-55; Dölger, 
Kaiserjahr:35. 

14 Two recent examples of this approach to Theophanes are I. Roschow, 
"Chronographie", in Quellen zur Geschichte des frühen Byzanz (4.-9. Jahr- 
hundert): Bestand und Probleme, ed. F. Winkelmann/W. Brandes, Amsterdam, 
1990: 190-201, and W. Treadgold, "Seven Byzantine Revolutions and the 
Chronology of Theophanes", Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 31 (1990) : 
203-27. The first attributes to Theophanes's own misunderstanding that "da 
Theophanes trotz der auf den ersten Blick so genau erscheinenden chronolo- 
gischen Angaben eine Reihe von Fehlern unterlaufen sind", (198) but largely 
ignores Theophanes's reliance on oriental sources for the seventh and eighth 
centuries (see 194, n. 6), and their potential for resolving the source of Theo- 
phanes's chronological errors. The second scholar also considers the Chrono- 
graphia's chronology the result of Theophanes's calculations alone (see 
especially 204-05), but unlike Roschow, considers them, with some major 
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or edited the Chronographia, he seriously attempted to reconcile 
the varying monthly limits of his separate chronological systems in 
order to produce the most exacting chronology he could. In a 
sense, his well-intentioned efforts to supply modern historians 
with an accurate chronology led him unintentionally to misdate 
Phocas's reign and misread the world-year and indictional years of 
the seventh and eighth centuries. 

If this were the case, however, one could reasonably expect that 
Theophanes's chronological errors would be consistent. Yet, the 
evidence of Bury and Hubert prove that Theophanes could often 
date the world-years of natural events correctly. In the reign of 
Phocas, some Constantinopolitan events, like the "plot" of Ger- 
manus or marriage of Priscus, are dated three years late!5, while 
Levantine and natural events, like the Antiochene riots or the 
severe winter of 608-09, have a correct world-year and regnal 
yearlé, If Theophanes had in fact constructed the Chronographia 
as earlier scholars assumed, he would not have had so wide a 
variety of chronological errors, nor so seemingly random a selec- 
tion of chronological accuracies. 

Thus, Theophanes's chronology for the reign of Phocas pre- 
sents two problems: the narrower is Phocas's seven-year tenure, 
and the broader is Theophanes's one hundred-fifty year mistaken 
alignment of the world-year and indictional year for the seventh 
and eighth centuries. The division between the Constantinopolitan 
and the provincial chronologies that we noted hints that Theo- 
phanes's chronological difficulties rested less on his confusion 
over the various chronological systems that he employed than on 
his reliance on different sources. 

As Ostrogorsky pointed out, Theophanes's conflation of two 
years in 605-07 is doubtless due to his confusion about the death 
of the Patriarch Cyriacus and the investiture of his successor, 
Thomas. Theophanes concluded his report of the fourth year of 
Phocas's reign, "And when the Patriarch Cyriacus died, Thomas, 
exceptions, relatively accurate. 

15 See D. Olster, "The Politics of Usurpation in the Seventh Century: The 


Reign of Phocas", University of Chicago, 1986:160-63. 
l6 For the dating of these events, see Olster, "Politics", 220-22, 250-62. 
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deacon and treasurer of the same church [Hagia Sophia], was 
ordained in his place on the eleventh of October"!7. This entry 
exemplifies Theophanes's haphazard copying of sources. Not 
only did Theophanes get the year of Thomas's investiture wrong, 
but the day as well. The Paschal Chronicle, whose contemporaity 
makes it far more reliable, reported the correct chronology. 
Cyriacus died on the twenty-eighth and was buried on the thirtieth 
of October, 606, in the church of the Holy Apostles, and his 
successor Thomas was ordained on the twenty-third of January, 
60718. Thus, Theophanes not only copied the wrong date for the 
death of Cyriacus, but in addition confused his death and the in- 
vestiture of his successor Thomas. 

But his error becomes more understandable when one considers 
that the Paschal Chronicle's dating of events would have been 
very misleading for Theophanes. The Paschal Chronicle entered 
the death of Cyriacus in the ninth indiction, and Phocas's fourth 
year, and Thomas's investiture in the tenth indiction, and Phocas's 
fifth year. Clearly, the Paschal Chronicle's author did not follow 
indictional dates at all, but regnal dates. The ninth indiction runs 
from September of 605 to September of 606. Thus if the indiction 
was the correct temporal limit of the year, Cyriacus would have 
died in October of 605, and Thomas would not have been invested 
until January of the following indiction, that is, 607. Rather, the 
Paschal Chronicle dated events by the regnal year. The fourth 
year of Phocas runs from November of 605 to November of 606, 
and thus includes the October date of Cyriacus's death. Naturally, 
the investiture of Thomas, fell in the next regnal year, where it was 
entered. 

This is not to say that Theophanes used the Paschal Chronicle. 
On the contrary, it is quite unlikely that he did. But it is likely that 
the Paschal Chronicle's use of regnal years to date events reflects 
contemporary usage. Thus, because Theophanes (or his source) 
did not understand the regnal year chronology of Phocas's reign, 
he mistakenly dated Thomas's investiture. Evidently, he followed 
his source, likely a Constantinopolitan chronicle not directly re- 


17 Theophanes:293. 
18 Paschal chronicle:697. 
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lated to the Paschal Chronicle, and relying on an indictional or 
world-year chronology, entered Thomas's investiture according to 
one of those chronological systems rather the regnal year. Theo- 
phanes, therefore, conflated two years into one because he mis- 
understood the chronological system of his source, rather than 
because he changed his own chronological system in the Chrono- 
graphia. 

Yet this conflation does not explain either Theophanes's incor- 
rect chronology of Phocas's reign nor his confusion about indic- 
tions and world-years. What makes Theophanes's misdating of 
Phocas's reign most peculiar is its uniqueness; later chroniclers 
unaniinously avoided Theophanes's error. Although Theophanes 
was among the most influential and widely read Byzantine chron- 
icles, Leo Grammaticus, George the Monk, George Cedrenus and 
Zonaras all avoided Theophanes mistake, and allowed Phocas 
eight years rather than seven. 

The case of Cedrenus is particularly illuminating because of all 
later chroniclers, his work most closely followed Theophanes, 
using almost the same chronicle format. And Cedrenus not only 
relied on Theophanes's format; his entries for the first five years 
of Phocas's reign, although sometimes less detailed, nonetheless 
follow Theophanes's reports almost literally, even to misdating 
Thomas's investiture!?. Yet this error did not prevent Cedrenus 
from arriving at a correct eight-year count for Phocas's reign. 
Cedrenus's chronology for Phocas materially differs from Theo- 
phanes only in his entry for Phocas's seventh year (608-09), 
which is itself only the separated conclusion of Theophanes's 
entry for year six (607-08). Thus, even though Cedrenus added an 
extra year to Phocas's reign that corrects Theophanes, nonethe- 
less, he did not do so by adding new information. Not surprising- 
ly, Theophanes's entry for Phocas's seventh year and Cedrenus's 
for Phocas's eighth once more correspond. 

The subject matter of Theophanes's sixth-year and Cedrenus's 
19 Cedrenus differs from Theophanes in only two particulars: he inserted a 
deme riot into Phocas's first year that Theophanes placed in Phocas's seventh 


(and last) year, and he added a physical description of Phocas that he found in 
Leo Grammaticus (who likely composed it himself). 
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seventh-year entries offers an important clue to the dissonance 
between world-years and indictions in the Chronographia, and in 
the reign of Phocas in particular. Cedrenus's entry for the seventh 
year of Phocas describes only the Persian conquest of Galatia and 
Paphlagonia, and their advance up to Chalcedon”. 

The source for this information, as we shall see, was not 
Greek, but Syriac. It is possible that the key to Theophanes's error 
lies here, not in his confusion over which chronological system to 
use, but like his conflation of 605-06 and 606-07, in the sources 
on which he relied. It is this possibility, that Theophanes's con- 
fusion arose from following his sources, rather than misinterpret- 
ing them, that Byzantinists have not considered. 

There is no doubt that Theophanes relied quite heavily for 
provincial affairs on Syriac sources, and that the chronology of the 
Syriac sources influenced the chronology of the Chronogra- 
phia?! . A comparison of Michael the Syrian's and Theophanes's 
descriptions of the Persian conquest of the east during the later 
years of Phocas's reign demonstrates that both relied on the same 
source tradition, perhaps even on the same sources??. Michael 





20 Cedrenus:712. 

21 E.W. Brooks long ago recognized the close ties between Theophanes and 
Syriac sources, "The Chronology of Theophanes, 607-775" Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 8 (1899):80-99, "The Sources of Theophanes and the Syriac 
Chronicles", Byzantinische Zeitschrift 15 (1906):94-102, but has received 
relatively little scholarly attention, see for example, N. Pigulevskaya, 
"Theophanes' Chronographia and the Syriac Chronicles", Jahrbuch der óster- 
reichischen Byzantinistik 16 (1967):55-60, or C. Mango, "Who Wrote the 
Chronicle of Theophanes", Zbornik Radova Vizantološkog Instituta 18 (1978): 
13-14, especially, n. 18; P. Speck, Das geteilte Dossier: Beobachtungen zu den 
Nachrichten über die Regierung des Kaisers Herakleios und die seiner Sóhne bei 
Theophanes und Nikephoros, Bonn, 1988:500-02; L. Conrad, "Theophanes and 
the Arabic Historical Tradition: Some Indications of Intercultural Transmission", 
Byzantinische Forschungen 15 (1990):4-8. For a survey of the Syriac sources 
and their inter-relationships, see S. Brock, "Sources", 17-25; Ortiz de Unbina, 
Patrologia Syriaca (Rome, 1965):139-56, 177-92; A. Baumstark, Geschichte 
der syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 1922):5-6 for the relationship of Arabic and 
Syriac sources and the composition of the Chronicle of Seert, 254, n. 6, for 
the historical work of Jacob of Edessa; W. Hage, Die syrisch-jakobitische 
Kirche in frühislamischer Zeit (Wiesbaden, 1966):4-7, for the relationship of 
the early, anonymous Monophysite chronicles to the compilations of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century. 

22 For the relationship of Theophanes and Michael for the reign of Phocas, 
see Olster, "Politics", 24-27. 
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used a source that preserved a rather idiosyncratic, undated set of 
provinces that the Persians captured in the last years of Phocas's 
reign, "The Persians pillaged all Syria, Phoenicia, Armenia, 
Cappadocia and Palestine; they captured Galatia and Paphlagonia 
up to Chalcedon"#. Theophanes's Chronographia duplicates the 
same list of lost provinces, but unlike Michael, entered them into 
two separate years. In Phocas's fifth year, 606-07, Theophanes 
wrote, "In the same year, the Persians, after crossing the Eupha- 
tes, led all Syria, Palestine and Phoenicia captive, while they did 
much damage among the Romans"24. In the next year, 607-08, 
Phocas's sixth year, Theophanes added the rest of the list after 
describing the decision of Priscus, the son-in-law of Phocas, to 
break with Phocas, "And the Persians advanced under Kardarigas, 
captured Armenia and Cappadocia, and engaging in battle, de- 
feated the Roman army; and they captured Galatia and Paphla- 
gonia, and came up to Chalcedon'?5, Later, Cedrenus simply 
divided this entry from one about Constantinopolitan affairs to 
create two separate entries. In Phocas's sixth year, he recorded the 
decision of Priscus to support Heraclius (sic), and in Phocas's 
seventh year, he recorded the loss of the eastern provinces?6. 
Perhaps he did so simply to bring the annual entries for Phocas up 
to eight. 

Finally, Michael concluded his narrative of the loss of the 
eastern sources with a description of the death of the Melkite 
Patriarch of Antioch Anastasius, "This is why the Jews who were 
at Antioch excited troubles and killed many people: they killed 
even Anastasius, Patriarch of the Chalcedonians. In the same year, 
there was such cold that the sea froze"2’. Theophanes's entry for 
Phocas's seventh year, 608-09, once more demonstrates his 
dependence on the same source tradition as Michael, if not the 
same source, "And in this year, the Jews of Antioch rioted against 
the Christians and disemboweled the great Patriarch Anastasius, 


23 Michael the Syrian, 2:379. 
24 "Theophanes, 1:295. 

25 Ibid., 1:296. 

26 Cedrenus, 711-12. 

27 Michael the Syrian, 2:379. 
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and torced him to eat his own intestines... In this year also, the 
winter was so fierce that the sea froze"28®. Without doubt, Theo- 
phanes and Michael shared a source tradition for these entries. 
Probably, Theophanes and Michael consulted a third, narrative 
source that Theophanes divided into three consecutive annual 
entries, but that Michael copied entire, perhaps ignoring some 
details like Kardarigas's command. The source seems to have 
been a narrative without dates, which explains why Michael gave 
no dates for his list of lost provinces. In addition, Michael seems 
to have preserved this source better than Theophanes, who not 
only divided it into yearly entries, but added piquant details like 
the disemboweling of the Patriarch”? . 

The ortginal source or sources for this list of conquests can 
only be guessed, but are likely related to a number of short, most- 
ly anonymous Syriac chronicles. Some of these have survived 
from as early as the late seventh and early eighth centuries and 
offer hints about the effects that centuries of copying and re- 
copying had on the source traditions of Michael the Syrian and 
Theophanes. The most important of these short chronicles are the 
anonymous eighth-century Chronicle to the Year 724 and the late 
seventh-century Chronicle of Jacob of Edessa. The Chronicle of 
724, in particular, seems to have been an early link in the source 
tradition that binds both Theophanes and Michael the Syrian. For 
example, the freezing winter that Theophanes and Michael report 
was probably drawn from a source tradition related to this 
chronicle. For example, in 609, the Chronicle to the Year 724 re- 
ported the severe winter that Theophanes reported in Phocas's 
seventh year, 608-0930. Thus, Theophanes's world-year date for 
this freezing winter is correct, although he mistakenly calls this 





28 Theophanes, 1:297-97. 

29 Characteristically, Theophanes added the detail of Anastasius devouring his 
own intestines. J.D. Frendo has shown that the death of the Patriarch Anastasius 
was composed from a description of the death of Phocas, "Who Killed 
Anastasius II?" Jewish Quarterly Review 72 (1982):202-4. 

30 Chronicon ad annum 724 pertinens, tr. E.W. Brooks (Paris, 1904):113; 
associated with it is the Chronicon ad annum 846, tr. E.W. Brooks (Paris, 
1904):174. Significantly, the Chronicle to 724 gives not only the year (920 
in the Seleucid chronology), but also the correct indiction, twelve for the year 
608-09. 
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year Phocas's last. 

Fortunately, Michael's Chronicle is not as polished a work as 
Theophanes's, Unlike Theophanes, who edited and integrated 
sources to produce a homogenous text, Michael simply copied 
sources one after another. This compositional style fortunately 
permits us to distinguish his sources easily, something that cannot 
be done with Theophanes. Michael's layered composition, for 
example, led him, a page or two after describing the Jews' murder 
of Anastasius, to re-assign his murder to Persian soldiers during 
the sack of Antioch, clearly copying his sources without serious 
editorial revision?! . 

Michael's sources for the fall of the east to the Persians in the 
reign of Phocas are even more clearly differentiated than those for 
the death of the Patriarch. He used two sources that he copied one 
after the other. The first is a year-by-year account of the fall of the 
east drawn from a source tradition that Theophanes did not use. 
The second source, which immediately follows this first, is the 
narrative list of lost provinces that Theophanes shares and that we 
discussed above. The first source is considerably more circum- 
spect than the broad list of lost provinces in the source Michael 
and Theophanes share, and seems to be related to a chronicle 
tradition found in the Chronicle of Jacob of Edessa?.. 

The source tradition associated with the Chronicle of Jacob of 
Edessa includes an interesting chronological error that first appears 
in the ninth-century, anonymous Chronicle to the Year 819. It 
consistently reports the same events as Jacob of Edessa, but two 
years early33. How this chronicle fell two years out of date is a 
mystery, but this error in the transmission of Jacob of Edessa s 
chronology later appears in the Chronicle of Michael the Syrian, 
whose first list of lost towns drawn from this source tradition 
consistently repeats the same two-year chronological error that one 
31  Ibid.:450: Michael the Syrian, 2:401. Agapius also ascribed the Patriarch's 
death to the Persians, and his report is likely drawn from the same source 
tradition, see Agapius, 450. | 
32 Jacob of Edessa, Chronicon, tr. E.W. Brooks (Paris, 1904):248-49. 


33 Chronicon ad annum 819 pertinens, t. E.W. Brooks (Paris, 1904):7, 
listed the revolt of Narses in 601, and the fall of Hesna in . 
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finds in the Chronicle to the Year 819; typically, the freezing 
winter of 608-09 is reported in 606-607. 

Thus, the Syriac tradition itself transmitted chronological errors 
and it is possible that Theophanes might have been misled by one 
of these. In particular, the Chronicle to the Year 846, which is 
related to the Chronicle to the Year 724 seems to have misdated 
the death of Phocas and the accesssion of Heraclius by a year. 
Under the Seleucid year 921 (609-10), this source reported, "And 
in the year 921, Phocas, the emperor of the Romans, was killed, 
and Heraclius reigned after him"?5. As Michael the Syrian correct- 
ly reported, Heraclius came to the throne in the Seleucid year 922 
(610-11)36. Only deeper investigation of the Syriac sources can 
explain how this chronological error entered the Syriac source 
tradition, but that some error entered is beyond doubt. In fact, the 
Chronicle to the Year 846 may very well have been directly re- 
lated to Theophanes's Melkite source, for like Theophanes, it runs 
a year behind throughout the seventh century. 

More importantly, the Chronicle to the Year 846 shares with 
Theophanes the correct world-year chronology of events between 
714-15 and 726-27. Under the year 1024 (712-13), the Chronicle 
to the Year 846 recorded a great earthquake in Syria, "And in the 
year 1024, on the twenty-eighth day of February, on the dawn of 
the third feriae, there was an earthquake through the whole land of 
Syria"?7, Theophanes reported this same earthquake in the world- 
year 6205, (712-13), "There was a great earthquake in Syria on 
the twenty-eighth of February"?®. Thus, two years before Theo- 
phanes's odd chronological correction, he and the Chronicle to 
the Year 846 agree. 

Two years later, in the thirteenth indiction, the correct indiction 
for the world-year 6207, Theophanes recorded the death of the 
Caliph Walid and the succession of Suleiman??. The Chronicle to 
34 Michael the Syrian, 2:378. Michael (in this list) dates the fall of Amida 
and the freezing winter to 607 rather than 609; for the inter-relationship of 
these Syriac sources, see Olster, "Politics", 27-32, 200-03. 

35 Chronicon ad annum 846 pertinens:174. 
36 Michael the Syrian, 2:400. 


37 Chronicle to the Year 846:177. 
38 "Theophanes, 1:383. 
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the Year 846 follows this same chronology, recording the death 
of Walid and the succession of Suleiman in the year 102649, Thus, 
Theophanes shares not only the Chronicle to the Year 846s 
errors, but also its correct chronology. 

By looking at Theophanes's chronology as a reflection of his 
sources, rather than the result of his own miscalculations, it might 
be possible to reconcile the evidence of Bury, Hubert, and Ostro- 
gorsky. For despite the demonstration of Ostrogorsky that the in- 
dictional year is correct, he could not explain away the evidence of 
Bury and Hubert. It is possible to see at least two sets of dates 
within Theophanes's Chronographia, those based on Syriac 
sources (or Arabic sources transmitted through Syriac), and those 
based on Constantinopolitan sources. Likely, the Papal documents 
cited by Hubert constitute a third set of sources. 

What this implies is that Theophanes relied on very few 
sources. The assumption of earlier scholars that Theophanes was 
unable to coordinate the chronological systems of his sources rests 
on an exagerrated evaluation of Theophanes's bibliographical re- 
sources: that is, that he consulted so many sources that such co- 
ordination was necessary. It seems more likely that Theophanes 
consulted relatively few chronicle sources, perhaps no more than 
two or three, for Levantine events for the period from Phocas or 
Heraclius till 774/7541. In certain cases, like the siege of Constan- 
tinople in 525, the history of the Monothelete controversy entered 
for 630, or the adventures of Leo III in Caucasia entered in 716, 


39 "Theophanes, 1:384. 

40 Chronicle to the Year 846:177. 

4l In this respect, A. Proudfoot, "The Sources of Theophanes for the for 
Heraclian Dynasty", Byzantion 44 (1974):367-439, who had "identified" 
dozens of sources for the seventh century, has in fact merely mistaken Theo- 
phanes's editorial revision of the same source (or sources) for new sources. Far 
better is the approach taken by Conrad, "Theophanes", 34-37, 42-43, who sug- 
gests that Theophanes had at most two, and possibly only one source for the 
early career of Mohammed and the beginnings of the Arab conquests. Conrad's 
restraint in estimating the sources of Theophanes returns, to a certain extent, to 
the method of C. de Boor, "Zur Chronologie des Theophanes", Hermes 25 
(1890):301-07, who argued that for the reigns of Phocas and Heraclius, Theo- 
phanes consulted no more than two or perhaps three chronicle sources. For a 
historiographic survey of the multiplication of Theophanes's seventh-century 
sources, see Olster, "Politics", 13-26, and in particular, the criticism of the so- 
called Megas Chronographos source. 
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he doubtless used narrative sources that he plugged in to his 
chronological framework. But far from coordinating detailed 
chronological systems, Theophanes simply dressed up his limited 
material with such snippits. 

Theophanes's chronological framework must be examined from 
the perspective of his sources first, only then is it possible to 
undertake an analysis of his manipulation of them. His poorly co- 
ordinated multiple dating of annual entries might be best explained 
not as a result of misplaced enthusiasm for historical exactitude, 
but as a result of his disinterest in coordinating the chronological 
systems with which he ornaments each annual entry. The examin- 
ation of the Patriarch Thomas's investiture reveals his relative 
indifference to aligning different chronological systems. Theo- 
phanes was content to follow whatever chronicle or dated sources 
that he had available for any individual event. The consequence is 
a seemingly random series of correct or incorrect dates because 
Theophanes made no effort to adjust his chronology from one 
source to another. 

This is not to say that Theophanes merely strung one source 
after another to create a so-called "monkish" chronicle, but that an 
exact chronology was not his literary priority. À reader frustrated 
with Theophanes's chronological confusion nevertheless finds that 
he displayed considerable editorial skill at weaving together his 
sources' narratives with few seams. And in fact the Chronogra- 
phia was successful and popular not so much because Theo- 
phanes prefaced each entry with so many chronological signposts, 
but because he composed a relatively homogeneous text with 
amusing narratives. His preference for narrative explains why 
Theophanes often transgressed chronological barriers (like the 
fifty-year history of Monotheletism, or the 20-year biography of 
Leo II under 716). Ironically, success in his own terms has meant 
his failure by modern standards, for modern scholars are less 
interested in reading about entertaining scandals than in de- 
termining their date. 


GREEK. CYPRIOT IDENTITY, BYZANTIUM, AND THE 
LATINS 1192-1489 


COSTAS P. KYRRIS / NICOSIA, CYPRUS 


]. The pressures exercised on the Greek Cypriots by the Lat: 
conquerors of 1192-1489, the Lusignan dynasty of Poitou and the 
mainly Western aristocracy invited by them to become the cadres 
of their régime, were very strong and might have led to the 
eventual religious and ethnic assimilation of the now non- 
dominant Greek majority. Already under the brief rule of the 
English (May-July 1191) the Greek Cypriots led by "an apostate. 
monk, cousin of the deposed Emperor [of Cyprus, self-pro- 
claimed in 1185] Isaac", had staged an unsuccessful revolt aiming 
at the restoration of Greek rule; this was a natural reaction for the 
Greek Cypriots despite the fact that the last Byzantine ruler of the 
island, Isaac Comnenus, had been a tyrannical usurper who, ac- 
cording to one source, promoted the Archbishop to the patriarchal 
status!. On 5-6 April 1192 the Greek Cypriots unsuccessfully re- 
belled again against their new masters, the Knight Templars, who 
had bought Cyprus from Richard Lion-Heart. At the Bridge of the 
Pillory in Nicosia, where the rebels were massacred, a memorial 
stone was later set up, which, according to the fifteenth century 
Cypriot historian Leontios Makhairas, "is the Stone of our Free- 
dom, yet it can avail us but litte"?. This pessimism, which re- 
sembles that of a contemporary of the 1191-1192 events, 
Neophytos the Recluse?, failed to lessen the Greek Cypriots' 
1 B. Englezakes in: Epeteris tou Kentrou Epistemonikon Erevnon, X, 1979- 
1980, p. 43; C. Galatariotou, The Making of a Saint, The Life, Times and 
Sanctification of Neophytos the Recluse, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1991, pp. 
42-43, 211-213, 216-221, 200f.; Th. Papadopoullos in: Kypriakai Spoudai, 
XXVIII, 1964, pp. 76-95, 105-106f., 65-68. 


2  Leontios Makhairas, Recital concerning the Sweet Land of Cyprus entitled 
'Chronicle', Edited with a Translation and Notes by R.M. Dawkins, I, Oxford 


1932, pp. 10-11, $11. 
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strong attachment to the Byzantine cultural values throughout the 
Latin period and later on, even though a part of the Greek ruling 
classes had left Cyprus during Isaac's rule and under the English. 
When the Templars left the island in haste, Richard sold it to Guy 
de Lusignan, destitute king of Jerusalem, who to prevent new 
Greek uprisings, "for all the island was full of Greeks .. 
whenever they choose to rebel ... they can do it, and they will 
have the emperor of Constantinople to help them, and they can 
forcibly take my kingdom out of my hands", vainly asked for the 
alliance of the Sultan of Cairo; the latter is reported to have advised 
Guy as follows:"...bring...your friends and...of your religion 
good knights to hold your fiefs...give abundant gifts and bring to 
yourself great men". Both the Latin Crusaders' military opera- 
tions of 1191-1192 and the establishment of the Latin ruling 
classes became possible because "the land had no master, for the 
duke [Isaac] was dead and the emperor [Isaac II Angelos 1185- 
1195] far away. And those former rulers had lost their power, 
and the Templars...sold a thing which did not belong to them, for 
the emperor was carrying on important wars and was occupied by 
them. Otherwise we [the Lusignans] should not have held the 
land, but he would have taken it away from us as a property 
which was his..."^. This passage of L. Makhairas ($527) at- 
tributes to King Peter II of Cyprus the recognition, in April 1374, 
of the Byzantine rights on the fatherland of the author, who was 
writing in the mid-15th century and expressing the feelings of 
Greek Cypriots of his time. 

2. These feelings of Greek-Byzantine self-awareness of the 
Cypriots and their profound loyalty to the Byzantine empire and its 
values despite its steady decline, were re-inforced in the mid- 
fifteenth century by the hellenising policy of Helena Palaeologina 
the queen of Cyprus in 1442-1458 and wife of John II Lusignan 
(1432-1458), whose first wife Medea (1437-1440) was also a 
3 C. Galatariotou, op.cit., pp. 199-204, 60-61, 174-177. 

4 L.M., op.cit., I, §20-§25, $527; for the Latin élite: Th. Papadopoullos, 
art.cit., pp. 96-111; cf. L.M., I, §26-§27; G. Hill, A History of Cyrprus, I 


The Frankish Period 1192-1432, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948, pp. 1-44 and 
passim. 
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Palaeologina. His mistress Maria of Patras was a Greek. His 
notorious son James II the Bastard, King in 1460-1473, was the 
son of Maria, but his daughter Charlotte was born to Helena: both 
spoke Greek better than French’. Helena had to fight for the rights 
of the Greek Church, whose fourteen bishoprics had been grad- 
ually reduced to four, the number of sees of the Latin Church 
established in Cyprus by the Bull of 20 Febr. 1196. By the Bull of 
13 Dec. 1196 the Latin clergy had acquired rights of inheritance on 
revenue-yielding lands and offices, the right to erect churches and 
sanctuaries within the boundaries of the Latin sees, etc. The 
stipulations of the local council of 14 Sept. 1222 held in Fama- 
gusta elaborated on the decisions of a previous council held in 
Limassol in October 1220, fixing the discharge by the Greek 
peasants of tithes to the Latin clergy, the ordination and transfer of 
the Greek clergy by the Latin bishops, their exemption from 
corvées and the restriction of their excessive numerical growth. 
The stipulations of the council of Famagusta were applied despite 
the objections of the viceroy Philip Ibelin, half-Greek by his 
mother Maria Comnena, owing to the support of Alice of 
Champagne his niece and recent-guardian of her son Henry I 
Lusignan as from 1218. Pope Honorius III approved of the 
decisions of Limassol and ordered that the property previously 
belonging to the Greek clergy should be possessed by the Latin 
clergy and the latter's rights should be respected by the nobility. 
Vainly the civil power in Cyprus requested the Pope to allow the 
Greek bishops to preserve their authority over the Greeks: on 30 
Dec. 1221 he answered that he would favour Greek clergymen 
returning to Roman obedience but "not two heads to one body". 
There was strong resistance to these stipulations on the part of 
Greeks, Syrians, Jacobites, and Nestorians, who wished to 
receive orders from the Pope and the civil authorities directly; 
5 G. Hill, op.cit., III, The Frankish Period 1432-1571, C.U.Pr., 1948, pp. 
497-656, espec. pp. 528-534, 653, 612-614, 754-756; Ap. Vacalopoulos in 
Praktika tou Protou Diethnous Kyprologikou Synedr lou, B, Mesaionikon 
Tmema, Nicosia 1972, pp. 277-280; Fr. Ed. Thiriet, in: Praktika tou 
Deuterou Diethnous Kypriologikou Synedriou, B, Mesaionikon Tmema, Nic. 
1986, pp. 185-199; H. Buchtal - H. Belting, Patronage in Thirteenth Century 


Constantinople. An Atelier of Late Byzantine Book Illumination and 
Calligraphy, Washington, Dumbaron Oaks..., 1978, pp. 6, -119. 
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Honorius insited in letters dated 3 and 22 Jan. 1222, whose 
application led to the régime imposed by the council of Famagusta 
(14 Sept. 1222) in the presence of legate Pelagius. This stipulated 
that the canonical obedience paid by the Greek bishops to the Latin 
ordinaries of the districts where they resided was in accordance 
with the similar institution in the Kingdom of Jerusalem valid for 
the Latin Churches of the Holy City and Antioch; ordinations by a 
Greek bishop without permission by the Latin one and the 
temporal lord would lead to the former's suspension from the 
office of conferring orders and to the return of the persons 
ordained to servitude; the number of Greek monks should not 
exceed the statutory limit fixed by the Latin Archbishop and the 
Crown for each monastery, and unless reduced by death to that 
limit, no more monks should be added; the Latins, Crown and 
Clergy, should not be disturbed in the possession of property, 
churches, estates etc. formerly belonging to the Greeks or to be 
acquired in the future by donation together with their tithes and 
revenues; the four Greek bishops approved to remain should obey 
and do homage as vassals to the Latin ordinaries as in Jerusalem 
and should reside in rural sees, Solia in the diocese of Nicosia, 
Arsinoe-Polis in that of Paphos, Lefkara in that of Lemesos, and 
Karpasia in that of Famagusta. Since the full conversion of the 
Greek Cypriots to Catholicism was out of question, their prelates 
were to be stripped of all power and prestige; this was to be 
effected by the eventual delivery of the estates and tithes of the 
four sees to the Latin Church; the Greek bishops existing in Sept. 
1222 would enjoy their revenues as long as they lived: after the 
completion of this process the remaining four Greek bishops 
would receive from their clergy yearly stipends as customary in 
other Greek places. The breach between Philip and Alice, who left 
Cyprus (before summer 1225), did not stop the oppression of the 
Greek religion and national feeling already started. 

$ G. Hill, op.cit., II, pp. 84-88f., 45-49, and III, pp. 1041-1047, 1054; J. 
Gill, in: Byzantinische Forschungen, V, 1977, pp. 73-78; J. Richard, m: 
Praktika tou Deuterou..., B, 1986, pp. 60-75: no radical modification of the 


pre-Lusignan status of churches, monasteries, abbots, serfs, nomikoi, etc.; when 
granted as fief, they preserved their structure, laws and customs as an entity 
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3. The ecclesiastical régime established by the Bulla Cypria of 
3 July 1260 was the logical conclusion of the developments based 
on the stipulations of the council of Famagusta of 14 Sept. 1222. 
Until 1260 there was a major persecution of Orthodoxy, that of the 
Thirteen Monks of Kantara: in 1231-1233 they suffered martyr- 
dom at the hands of the Latin clergy in Nicosia for having 
established a monastic community by infraction of the rules of that 
council, thus disobeying the imposed Latin law, and for rejecting 
the use of the unleavened bread. The Greek Archbishop Neo- 
phytos had, at first, reacted against the council; then he submitted 
to its stipulations according to the advice of the Ecumenic Patriarch 
Germanos II (1222-1223), resident at Nicaea, the new capital of a 
part of the empire organised into a successor state, to the Church 
of Cyprus to adapt themselves to the secondary demands of the 
Latins. He soon repented and left (c. 1223) for Nicaea, where he 
was pardoned by the Patriarch and allowed to stay abroad. On his 
return to Cyprus (c.1229) Neophytos adopted a conciliatory, 
almost submisive attitude towards the Latin Church obviously 
with the approval of the emperor John Dukas Vatatzes (1222- 
1254) who, with the support of Patriarch Germanos II, was carry- 
ing out negotiations with Rome for the Union of the two 
Churches, like his predecessor Theodore I Lascaris (1204-1222). 
Germanos II in 1229 urged the Cypriots to refrain from obeing the 
"essential [= dogmatical]" demands of the Latins and to practise 
only "corporal [= superficial] submission" as instructed by the 
Patriarchal Council and accused Neophytos and his bishops of 
"having betrayed the national traditions" by submitting to the 
Latins. In 1231 in a letter to Pope Gregory IX, Germanos com- 
plained bitterly about the martyrdom of the thirteen "soldiers of 
Christ", for which Gregory's responsibility is attested in his letter 
of 5 March 1231 to the Latin Archbishop of Cyprus Eustorgius; 
whereas that of King Henry de Lusignan (1218-1253) is explicitly 
stated in the Narrative of the Thirteen Martyrs... composed partly 
by some of them during their imprisonment preceding martyrdom 
and partly by others shortly afterwards. In his letter to Gregory, 
Germanos criticised the violation of the Apostolic Doctrines by the 


under their new lord, cf. infra, $5. 
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Latin Church through the persecution of the weak, subdued 
Orthodox Churches, clergy and people, whose height was the 
dreadful execution of the Cypriot monks. In reply the Pope stres- 
sed the schismatic practices followed by the Oriental Christians but 
made a concession with regard to the unleavened bread, which 
countered the rigorous attitude of the Latin clergy of Cyprus vis-à- 
vis the Thirteen Martyrs in this matter. In a letter to Vatatzes 
written after 1233, Neophytos protested against Germanos' inter- 
vention in the affairs of the autocephalous Church of Cyprus 
through "frequent letters and orders against us [= me and my 
bishops "loyal" to the Roman See]without carefully examining 
the real facts [= our "corporeal", not spiritual submission], thus 
causing confusion and annoyance to us and the whole people ... 
because he trusts reports sent to him by people canonically 
punished by us"; further Neophytos rejected Germanos' charges 
against him for responsibility for the martyrdom of the Monks, 
whom he accused of having insulted the Latin doctrines thus 
themselves provoking their (rightful!) punishment; finally he 
offered to abandon Cyprus (again!) "if this were the will of the 
emperor the protector, guardian and natural master of us and 
Cyprus until the rightful end [of her subjugation to the Latins, i.e. 
until her recapture, by Vatatzes and her re-integration into her 
mother-state, the Empire of Nicaea]". This was a policy very 
similar to the modern Enosis movement, in some way its fore- 
runner. Despite his charges against the Monks' "unnecessary 
intransigence", Neophytos implicitly agreed with the Narrative 
that the Latins were "tyrants ruling us illegally". 

4. So Neophytos felt loyal to Nicaea despite his painful adapta- 
tion to the external, as he claimed, demands of the Latin régime; 
but this did not prevent the creation of an intransigent party of pure 
Orthodox monks, clergy and laymen considering him and the 
7 P. Gounarides in Praktika tou Deuterou ..., B, pp. 321-333; C. Hadjipsal- 
tes, in KS, XV, 1951 (1952), pp. 65-82; Th. Papadopoullos, Martyrion 
Kyprion, Repr. from Apostolos Barnabas, 1975; J.M. Hussey, The Ortho- 
dox Church in the Byzantine Empire, Oxford, pb, 1990, pp. 202-205, 184- 


192, 211-219; M.J. Angold, in: Praktika tou Protou ..., B, p. 6; Gill, in BF, 
V, pp. 78-81. 
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other prelates and clergy who accepted the Latin control to be 
traitors, in accordance with Patriarch Germanos II's verdict. This 
party substituted the Thirteen Martyrs to the ideologically "de- 
posed" hierarchy, the Romanae Ecclesiae devoti, thus filling the 
spiritual vacuum created by the "deposition". This party was the 
source of a whole series of Synodical texts, canons, resolutions, 
etc. dated between 1222 or rather 1229 and 1240, some between 
1262 and 1264, all opposed to the ideology of the devoti; one of 
them was the Narrative of the Thirteen Martyrs ... of Kantara, 
equalling in number the Martyrs to the thirteen Cypriot sees and 
presenting the Thirteen as the Teachers and Syinbols of Ortho- 
doxy. Probably this reaction led the devoti under iNeophytos to 
leave Cyprus again for Nicaea in 1240, the year of the death of 
Patriarch Germanos II, who had become more anti-Latin after the 
abortive discussions for Union with a Friars' Delegation at 
Nymphaeum in January 12348. 

4a. The new self-exile of the devoti may have also been under- 
taken in fulfilment of Neophytos' promise to J.D. Vatatzes ($3 
supra); in any case it points to the steady orientation of the Greek 
Cypriots to the Hellenic Empire of Nicaea as their centre of refer- 
ence, in the same way as they had been attached to Constantinople 
before its capture by the Crusaders in 1204 and as they firmly 
were after its recapture by the Emperor of Nicaea Michael VIII 
Palaeologus in 1261. This is attested in numerous prayers and 
liturgical notes "for our most pious king" of Nicaea or Constan- 
tinople in Cypriot manuscripts and Synodika of the 13th-14th 
centuries read in Cypriot churches and monasteries despite Latin 
rule?. The very return of the devoti to Cyprus in c. 1247 with 
Vatatzes' encouragement seems to have been aimed at preserving 
the Greek population's attachment to the Byzantine values, thus 
facilitating the re-unification of the island with the mother-state, 


8 Hussey, op.cit., pp. 215-216; for the substitution: Gounarides, Pr.t.D., 
B, pp. 324-329f. 

9 C.P. Kyrris, History of Secondary Education in Famagusta 1191-1955, 
Nic., 1967, p. 18; Gounarides, art.cit., p. 332; Angold, art.cit., pp. 1-6; B. 
Englezakes as in ftn. 1, pp. 59-64; J. Darrouzès, in KS, XVII, 1953 (1954), p. 
86; idem in REB, VIII, 1950 (1951), p. 173; K. Treu, in BZ, 65, 1972, pp. 
23, 29; L.M., op.cit., I, 8709-8711, $20-$21, $527, etc; P. Tivéev, `n 
Byzantinobulgarica, V, 1978, pp. 147-174, espec. 155, 169-170. 
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Nicaea in due course of time. Perhaps not inexplicably Henry I de 
Lusignan (1218-1253) writing to J.D. Vatatzes between 1240 and 
1246 expressed his gratitude to him for the benefactions and 
"employments [= offices? services?]" enjoyed by the devotus 
Archbishop of Cyprus Neophytos and his bishops in the state of 
Nicaea. Henry's gesture should be correlated with Neophytos' 
"Latinising" opinion regarding the Thirteen Martyrs (supra, $3), 
which made him appear reliable to the Latin rulers of Cyprus!. In 
its turn this confidence helped Neophytos and his prelates in their 
vain effort after 1247 to regain from the Pope all suppressed rights 
and privileges including the tithes of the Greek Church through the 
cancellation of the limitations and prohibitions imposed by the 
council of Famagusta; the cancellation would allow the re-estab- 
lishment of the fourteen bishoprics and submission direct to the 
Pope (supra, $2). This effort was seemingly favoured by the 
"conciliatory" policy of Innocent IV (1243-1254) towards "the 
problems of the Greeks living under Latin control and in his 
dealings with the Nicaean Empire", especially because "the Latin 
Empire [of Constantinople] ... was becoming a hopeless liability" 
and because " he was alarmed at the alliance between Vatatzes and 
the Hohenstaufen Frederick II, 'the enemy of the Church'. He 
therefore welcomed an advance from Nicaea ... in 1248 ... to re- 
open the question of Union". As a result in 1249-1254 there were 
further discussions on the filioque and the causes of the 'schism', 
which were ended by the death in 1254 of the "key figures" in this 
effort, John Dukas Vatatzes, "very near to recapturing Constantin- 
ople", on 3 November, Patriarch Manuel II in October and 
Innocent IV on 7 December 125411. 

5. Meanwhile some Greek monasteries in Cyprus yielded 
obedience to the Latin Archbishop and were exempted from tithes 
on lands possessed before the Lateran Council of 1215 — e.g. the 
monastery of Agros in July 1243. On 23 July 1246 the same 
Archbishop was instructed by the Pope to "reform" certain Greek 


10 C. Hadjipsaltes, as in fm. 7, pp. 66, 67, 81-82; Gill, as in ftn. 6, pp. 78- 
82. 


11 Hussey, op.cit., pp. 216-218; Hill, op.cit., III, pp. 1053-1057; Gill, 
as in ftn. 6, pp. 82-83. 
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monasteries. In 1247 the Legate for the Fast, the Franciscan 
Laurence, was enjoined by Innocent IV to protect the Greeks from 
molestation by the Latins and to provide for direct dependence on 
the Pope of those Greek prelates who had not been by then subject 
to the Latin Patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch or other Latin 
bishops. Further "conciliatory" measures were taken by the new 
Legate Eudes de Cháteauroux, who arrived in September 1248 in 
Cyprus with Saint Louis and was possibly following his advice 
besides the Pope's orders. It was owing to this new policy that the 
devoti who returned from Nicaea put their demands described 
above (844) together with the claim for amnesty for prelates and 
clergymen punished for disobedience—obviously an effort of the 
devoti to gain reconciliation with the extremist unsubmissive 
wing of the Greek Church of Cyprus. This time there was a most 
negative reaction to reconcilement by the new Latin Archbishop 
Hugh of Fagiano (May 1250ff.): ignoring Innocent's injunctions, 
on 9 April 1251 he commanded all Greeks married according to 
the Latin rite to attend the Latin cathedral every Sunday, to confess 
there once a year to a Latin priest and to take the sacrament ac- 
cording to the Latin rite; he also issued similar instructions for all 
Greek priests and deacons refusing obedience to the Latin 
Churches of Rome and Nicosia". 

6. On 20 Dec. 1251 the Greek bishops were allowed to elect a 
successor to the "already dead archbishop of their Metropolis"; 
this points to the facto recognition of the title of the Greek Arch- 
bishop despite the existing prohibition ($ 2). The Legate allowed 
the new Archbishop, Germanos Pesimandros, to be consecrated 
by his suffragans and receive from them directly obedience as their 
12 For St. Louis: Hill, op.cit., II, pp. 140-145; P.W. Edbury, The Kingdom 
of Cyprus and the Crusades 1191-1374, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1991, pp. 83- 
85. 93-94, etc.; for the rest: Hill, op.cit., III, pp.1053-1055; C. Hadjipsaltes, 
as in ftn. 7, pp. 70-71; J. Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy 1198-1400, Rutgers 
Univers. Press, 1979, pp. 75-76, 273; idem, as in ftn. 6, pp. 82-85; J. Richard, 
as in ftn. 6. 

13 Hill, op.cit., III, p. 1056 ftn. 1; cf. Hussey, op.cit., pp. 202-204; for a 
letter of Innocent IV of 21 July referring to "Archiepiscopo jampridem de- 
functo" and to the "Venerabilis fratris Arciepiscopi Graecorum in Cypro' see 


J. Hackett (Gr. tr. by) Kh.I. Papaioannou, Histor ia tes Orthodoxou Ekklesias 
tes Kyprou, I, Athens, 1923, p. 140 ftn. 107. 
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Metropolitan; he also accepted from all of them obedience to the 
Roman Church, thus ignoring the Latin Archbishop, Hugh then 
absent, who placed the kingdom under interdiction. Hugh raised it 
on his return to Cyprus after the death of King Henry on 18 Jan. 
1253 and continued his intransigent activities, against the orders of 
Innocent that the Greeks should not be molested. The death of 
Innocent (7 Dec. 1254) opened the way for Hugh's greater in- 
transigence, reaching the point of excommunicating Germanos, 
who excommunicated Hugh, refusing to answer Hugh's charges 
for his administration, and with his three suffragans put his 
Church under the protection of the Holy See and went to Rome; 
the civil authorities vainly tried to keep peace. Despite the opposi- 
tion of Hugh's protectors there, the Greek prelates "succeeded" in 
obtaining the Bulla or Constitutio Cypria of Alexander IV on 3 
July 1260, the basis of the future organisation of the Greek 
Church, though it did not put an end to conflict. The Greek sees 
would be only four, covering the same areas as the Latin sees; the 
Latin Archbishop would be the sole Metropolitan, except that 
Germanos would keep for life his title of Archbishop, and the 
Greek bishops would be under his supervision and reside in the 
rural sees already fixed for them ($ 2 ), but with the right to have 
civic dwellings also in the four towns used as seats by the Latin 
bishops; these would confirm the newly-elected Greek ecclesias- 
tics and exact from them an oath of obedience to the Holy See and 
to the Latin Archbishop; they would also fill the vacancies of the 
Greek Church if the Greek bishops failed to do so; the latter would 
exercise their recognised rights on their co-religionists; they would 
decide inter-Greek litigations in their courts and might refer them 
to their Latin counterparts and from them to the Latin Archbishop; 
mixed cases would be judged by the Latin bishops; appeals by 
both nationalities would be made to Rome; besides the one court 
allowed for each Greek bishop, certain old courts under arch- 
deacons were to be preserved; but the Latin prelates could exercise 
ecclesiastical censure on the Greeks; the Greek clergy should 
attend the yearly diocesan synods — but not the Latin Arch- 
bishop's provincial synod — and accept their decisions if in agree- 
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ment with their rites approved by the Pope: the Latin bishops 
would have the right of visitation among the Greeks of their 
dioceses in the capacity of metropolitans visiting their suffragans' 
dioceses, but they would receive limited contributions for the costs 
of such visitations; tithes ought to be discharged by all to the Latin 
clergy; after the death or resignation of Germanos, who would be 
completely independent of the Latin Archbishop, no Greek Arch- 
bishop would be elected, and this office would be abolished (in 
application of the pertinent stipulation of the council of Famagusta: 
$ 2 ); he was to reside at Solea, with a residence at St. Barnabas 
church in Nicosia, of whose diocese the bishop of Solea would be 
the bishop. In fact Nicosia gradually became the permanent seat of 
the bishop of Solea-Nicosia and its prelate was usually called and 
considered by the Greeks their Archbishop during the whole Latin 
occupation (1192-1489 Lusignans, 1489-1570/1 Venetians); Ger- 
manos, though exempt from the jurisdiction of the Latin 
Archbishop, had to take an oath of obedience to him, who, how- 
ever could not censure Germanos nor give him orders; but in the 
other dioceses the Greeks were given the "right" to appeal to the 
Latin prelates!*. 

7. The actual re-installation shortly after 1260 of the by now 
four Greek bishops in the towns allowed them to take an active 
part in the life of the kingdom and by the 14th century to erect 
imposing cathedrals rivalling their Latin counterparts’. This made 
the inevitable conflict between the two Churches still sharper, 
though without preventing mutual influences, and contributed to 
the further assertion of Greek self-awareness. Already before 
Hugh of Fagiano's retirement in protest (April 1264) there were 
excommunications by the Greek recusants of the Greek clergy 
who conformed to the Bulla Cypria; these were no doubt inspired 
by the Thirteen Martyrs' ideology ($ 3 ). In early January 1263 
Urban IV ordered the suppression of Greek and Syrian heretics 
Si rere An der Mr internat” Bysantiisen-Kongresses. 1058, 
Beck, München, 1960, pp. 278-288 passim, espec. pp. 281-283; Gill, as in 


ftn. 6, pp. 85-93. | 
15 C.P. Kyrris, in Akten, pp. 284-285; idem, History of Sec.Educ. in 
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and warned of a possible surprise attack by Michael VIII Palaeolo- 
gus (1259-1282), master of Constantinople since 25 July 1261, 
who considered Cyprus part of the Greek Empire. In April 1264 
he rebuked the civil authorities for refusing to assist the Latin 
Archbishop in enforcing the payment of tithes and the "Orthodox" 
[= Latin} practices on the Greeks, oviously those who rejected the 
humiliations accepted by the Greek clergy who conformed to the 
Latin rités, he further accused the clergy and laity of Nicosia of 
numerous crimes and vices, many of which are repeated in the 
Constitufion of the Latin Archbishop Raphael for the Greek 
clergy, tlieir administration, discipline and ritual (c.1280)!6. The 
conformist Greek hierarchy based its claim of loyalty to Byzantine 
Orthodoxy on the reservation incorporated in the Bulla Cypria 
"salvo ordine meo", which was rendered variously in tis Greek 
translations so as to mean doctrinal Orthodoxy (tod ravroiov 
uov Ô6yuatoc)!7. Obscure internal conflicts in the Greek 
Church seem to be reflected in the curious "Resolutions" of the 
"Pseudo[?]-Synod" of 1295, which names "Marinos [or Markos 
in some copies] the most Holy bishop of the Karpassians and of 
the parish of Ammochostos metropolis of Constantia and 
Archbishop of Cyprus", whose "successor metropolitan", i.e. 
the second in order would be "rhe bishop of Arsinoe and all 
Paphos", whereas "the bishop of Soleans and the parish of 
Nicosia" was called "five times bishop" with distinct clergy 
officials at Solea and Nicosia, but not "Archbishop [of the 
Greeks] of Cyprus"; instead, he was given the title "as if [he 
were the] Archbishop of the Latins"!®. This is a hint at the sub- 
mission of the bishop of Solea-Lefkosia (= Nicosia) to the Latins, 
whose Archbishop he resembled and imitated; therefore the 
"Pseudo-S ynod" may have been the work of extreme Orthodox 
high clergymen loyal to the Thirteen Martyrs' tradition as sub- 
16 Hill, op.cit., III, pp. 1061-1064, 1068-1069. 

17 J. Darrouzès, in REB, 37, 1979, pp. 13, 21, 84-85. 

18 Ibid., pp. 87-89; further in my 'L'organisation de l'Église Orthodoxe de 
Chypre pendant les deux premiers siècles de l'occupation franque', §8-§9, $11- 


$16, in the press (in Epeterida tou Kentrou Meleton Ieras Mones Kykkou, II. 
1991, in Greek, and in Epeteris Etaireias Byzantinon Spoudon, in French). 
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stitutes for the "deposed" devoti hierarchy (83-84). But the 
colours of the four bishops’ wax seals, and the metropolitan titles 
of the two of them, point to Latin models. 

8. Whether the schism was latent or not, on 1 May 1313 there 
was an uprising of townspeople in Nicosia in support of the Greek 
bishops over a difference with the Pope's Legate; though the 
bishops turned back, the crowd tried to burn the Latin Arch- 
bishop's Palace. The leaders were imprisoned but released for 
having "acted in ignorance", whereas the bishops were confined 
for a time!?. This points to the solidarity of the people with their 
prelates against the Latin Church, something pointing to an aware- 
ness by the Cypriots that they were not Latins. This was re-in- 
forced by persecutions of prelates such as the condemnation for 
"heresy" [= ?], in 1295, of Matthew bishop of Lefkara (-Limas- 
sol-Amathous-Curium) by the Latin bishop of Limassol, the im- 
prisonment, in 1318, of the bishops Olbianos of Lefkara(-...) and 
Leon of Solea(-Lefkosia = Archbishop) by the Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem for "tumultuous" ordinations contrary to his disposi- 
tions, and the ejection of the abbot Germanos of St. George of 
Mangana in the capital, in 1322, by the Latin Archbishop, who 
seized all his goods and money and appointed an adversary of 
Germanos as administrator to St. George at Lampron belonging to 
Mangana; although the Pope intervened in all cases in favour of 
the persecuted Greeks following their appeals to him”, the feeling 
of subordination and oppression was strong even among the 
devoti and their flock. No doubt the "voluntary" acceptance by 
the Greek, Maronite, Armenian, Nestorian and Jacobite prelates of 
the Constitutions of previous councils confirmed by the provin- 
cial Council of January 1340 in Nicosia, which compelled all 
Cypriots to confess publicly their belief in the Roman Church as 
having full primacy over the Universal Catholic Church, though 
not prohibiting the Greeks from following their "approved" 
rites?! , did not diminish the latter's hostility for the Latins and vice 
19 Hill, op.cit., III, p. 1072. 


20 Ibid., pp. 1072-1074; J. Richard, Chypre sous les Lusignans, Documents 
Chypriotes des Archives du Vatican (XIVe et XVe siécles), Paris, Geuthner, 


1962, p. 74. incial il 
21 Hill, op.cit., III, p. 1077; the prelates took part in the provincial counc 
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versa. On the contrary, there was great excitement between 1318 
and 1340: in 1318 a Latin priest stole the Cross of Tokhni, 
allegedly brought there by St. Helena in 327 and after a vain 
attempt to carry it overseas, an attempt that was foiled by the 
miraculous power of the Cross, he robbed it of its jewels and hid 
it in a carobtree, where it was discovered miraculously in 1340 by 
a slave-boy and began to work cures; King Hugh IV (1324-1359) 
wanted to keep it, but he was forced by visions to return it to the 
boy, who took it to Kerynia, where he became monk Gabriel; L. 
Makhairas writes (in his $72) that "because the Latins envy the 
Greeks, they hide the miracles...worked by the icons and...the 
Holy Wood....of the Greeks, not because they disbelieve"; this 
was done then by the Latin bishop of Famagusta; but the Cross of 
Tokhni passed the test of fire in the Royal Palace, also curing 
queen Alice of dumbness caused when she had tried to enter the 
Greek monastery of Makhairas forbidden to women. The Queen's 
aunt, Mary d'Ibelin, partly of Greek ancestry ($ 2), urged Gabriel 
to build a luxuriously decorated monastic church for the "Re- 
vealed Cross" near Lefkosia, which he did at a place "revealed" to 
him with the blessing of the (Greek)bishop of Lefkosia" and with 
funds paid by the two ladies; Ignatios II the Greek Patriarch of 
Antioch, who had made an icon of three saints as a protection 
against locusts with the king's consent, now (c.1342/3) enclosed 
the Cross with forty-six relics of Cypriot and other Saints in a 
larger wooden cross to be carried in procession against all 
calamity~. 

9. The recognition of Greek Orthodox religious values by the 
royal family strengthened Greek self-assertion, the more so as in 
this period Cyprus was, as usual, in close contact with Byzantine 
theological conflicts, and became the refuge of many "rationalist" 
anti-Hesychast or anti-Palamite intellectuals and high clergymen 
such as Agathangelos the student of the philosopher/historian 
in spite of the contrary provision of the Bulla Cypria: Hill, ibid., p. 1060 
and supra, § 6; Darrouzès, REB, 37, pp. 40, 47: conciliation in the 1340 
council, cf. infra, $ 10 and ftn. 28. 


22 Hill, op.cit., III, pp. 1077-1078; L. Makhairas, I, $40, §67-§77 and Il. 
pp. 69-72 and 83-87. 
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Nicephorus Gregoras, Theodoros Atouemes, John Kyparissiotes, 
Ignatios II of Antioch, etc. Both Hesychast and anti-Hesychast (= 
Barlaamite) personalities of Constantinople corresponded with 
their Cypriot counterparts as members of the same cultural and 
national community; e.g. N. Gregoras with George Lapithes, a 
friend of King Hugh IV and his interlocutor on philosophical 
matters in a wide circle of Arab, Egyptian and Latin wise men; N. 
Gregoras with Athanasios Lependrenos, whom he advised against 
the Latin arrogance and errors, etc.; Gregory Akindynos the head 
of the Barlaamites with G. Lapithes sometimes through Hyakin- 
thos the Cypriot Archbishop of Thessalonica (1345-1346), with 
Leo, Blasios, etc.; the Athonite Hesychast Ignatios Kalothetos 
with Cypriot monks who "wanted to know the opinions of both 
parties"; in 1361-1362 Kallistos the Ecumenic Patriarch wrote to 
the Church of Cyprus and its people a letter praising their zeal for 
Orthodoxy, which they had defended against "a heretical teacher" 
who had managed to mislead some of them, urging them to re- 
admit the latter when they repent, and to avoid the latinising 
teaching of Barlaam and Akindynos and to drive out the latter's 
disciple metropolitan of Tyros, just expelled from Constantinople. 
The "teacher" was the legate Peter Thomas, who had been ejected 
from Constantinople after vainly with some exceptions attempting 
there to convert to Catholicism the Greeks in 1357 in concert with 
the Emperor (John V Palaeologus 1341-1391) in return for 
promised military help for repelling the Turks. Peter arrived in 
Cyprus on 8 Dec. 1359, and on 5 April 1360 he crowned King 
Peter I (1359-1369); then he invited to the cathedral of Saint 
Sophia the bishops and abbots and clergy to convert them to 
Catholicism; the people rushed in their support, but were re- 
strained by the civil authorities, who freed the clergy and "bade 
them....to act as they were accustomed. And the legate they 
ordered to leave Cyprus... And all those...confirmed, threw 
down the cotton and spat upon it" (L. Makhairas, $101). In 1369 
or 1371 the Palamite ex-emperor John VI Cantacuzenus (1347- 
1354) wrote to "Joannes [Mantzas, one of those who had rejected 
the "confirmation", now] bishop of the Karpasians, President of 
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Constantia Ammochostos" against the Latin doctrines??. The a! 

liance of Hugh IV with John V and other, Catholic states for 
staging a crusade, which ended in the capture of Smyrna from the 
Turks in 1344, his participation in a new League in Aug. 1350 
which involved John VI Cantacuzenus in 1353, the eulogy on 
Hugh by the Byzantine monk Theodoulos (Magistros), the fervent 
crusading activities of Peter I in Asia Minor, Egypt and Syria that 
made of him a hero of the Universal Christian Ideal, an "honour 
for Cyprus" admired by the Greek Cypriots too (L.M., $ 482), 
the erection, at the expense of a Greek merchant, of the Cathedral 
of St. George of the Greeks in Famagusta in a Franco-Byzantine 
style between 1360 and 1370 during Mantzas' tenancy, next to the 
Latin Cathedral and the Latin church of St. Peter and St. Paul built 
at the expense of a (Latin)merchant in 1359-1369, the erection of 
the Greek Cathedral of Hodegetria in Lefkosia at about the same 
time, the donations by Peter I to the monasteries after discovering 
his beloved Jeanne Laleman — all these developments point to the 
strengthening of Greek influence albeit with approximation of the 
two societies*4. Despite prohibitions, e.g. in 1350, mixed mar- 
riages became frequent, and the absenteeism and the declining 
standards of the Latin prelates gave the opportunity to the Greek 
bishops to officiate in Latin dioceses and to many Latins, 
especially women, to go to Greek services, all this leading, as in 





23 C.P. Kyrris, in KS, XXVI, 1962, pp. 21-31; idem, ibid., XXV, 1961, pp. 
91-121; Hill, op.cit., IH, pp. 1079-1082, 1105-1106 and II, p. 305; C.P. 
Kyrris, Hist. of Sec. Educ. in Famagusta, pp. 5-6; D. Gones, in Praktika tou 
Deuterou Diethnous Kypriologikou Synedriou, B, 1986, pp. 333-350; further 
bibliography in C.P. Kyrris, ‘Cypriot Bibliography', Epeteris tou Kentrou 
Epistemonikon Ereunon, XIII-XVI, 2, 1984-1987(1989), pp. 109-111, 218- 
224, 398-401. 

24 P. Lemerle, L'Emirat d'Aydin, Byzance et l'Occident, Recherches sur "La 
Geste d'Umur Pacha", Paris, 1957, pp. 180-203, 230-233; Hill, op.cit., II, 
pp. 361-363, 292-309; K.A. Zukov, Egejskie Emirati v XIV-XV vv., Moskva, 
Izdatelstvo "Nauka", 1988, pp. 39-48; B. Flemming, Landschaftsgeschichte 
von Pamphylien, Pisidien und Lykien im Spätmittelalter, Wiesbaden, Abhand- 
lungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes XXXVI, 1, 1964, pp. 82-89; L.M., I, 
$244-$248; C.P. Kyrris, Hist. of Sec. Ed. in Famag. (as in ftn. 9), pp. 6-7; 
idem, in Akten (as ftn. 14), pp. 283-284; Theodoulos' eulogy: J. Migne. 
Patrologia Graeca, CXLV, cols. 397-404; for the Greek Cypriot folk poem 
composed for Jeanne Laleman: Angel Nicolaou, La Chanson d'Arodaphnoussa, 
des origines franques à la tradition populaire actuelle, Mém. de Maitrise. 
Univers. Paul Valéry, Montpellier III, 1981-82. 
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Crete etc., to the latter's partial assimilation and to the frater- 
nization between the two nations2*. Thus common processions 
against evils (plagues, famines, etc.), all encouraged by the 
Lusignans, mark the 14th c.(1309, 1310, 1361, 1393, etc.). This 
did not prevent the failure of a marriage alliance between the By- 
zantine royal family and the Lusignans (Peter II 1369-1382) 
proposed in Nov. 1372 by "wise and respectable" envoys of 
John V who reminded the Lusignans of previous such "alliances 
between the Greeks and the Latins"; the failure was due to "the 
old hatred of the Franks for the Greeks" and the futile ambitions 
of two Cypriot noblemen to make the king their son-in-law”. 

10. This hatred contributed to the maintenance of the distinct 
Greek identity, which gained strength as attested in the successive 
Byzantine institutional documentation of the four town bishop. 
seats approved by the Bulla Cypria ($ 3) as well as in the rural 
ones. In the Registers of the Archbishopric in Nicosia, there are 
references to many officials of the bishopric of Nicosia, of the 
Archbishopric as the top authority, and of the bishopric of Solea in 
the early 14th- late 15th cc., all held by the same or related Greek 
families?’. The occurrence of the title avicarios held by Ioannes 
the son(!) of the aged (Arch)bishop of Lefkosia Michael in 1389 
points to a lexical, not an institutional loan. But the Treatise on 
the Seven Sacraments by George Lapithes, possibly commis- 
sioned to him after (or by?) the Council of 1340 (supra, $8) for 
the Greek bishops, used Latin sources and concepts but preserved 
only the doctrines common to both Churches, so it was incorpor- 
ated in East Orthodox theology??. Similarly, the Libelloi or 
25 Hill, op.cit., III, pp. 1079-1081; W.H.R. de Collenberg, in KS, XL VI, 
1982, pp. 71-83; J.M. Hussey, op.cit., pp. 198-200, 204-206, 284. 

26 L. Makhairas, I, $63, $344-8351 and II, pp. 81-82, 148-150; Th. 
Sophocleous, in KS, XVI, 1952(1953), pp. 11-23. 

27 C. Hadjipsaltes, in KS, XIX, 1955(1956), pp. 25-29; J. Darrouzès, in KS, 
XVII, 1953(1954), pp. 88-92, 96-99, XX, 1956(1957), pp. 40-41, and REB, 
VIII, 1950(1951), pp. 190-191, XXXVII, 1979, p. 39; C.P. Kyrris, in Megale 
Kypriake Encyclopaedeia, IV, 1986, p. 373 and II, 1985, pp. 81-88; idem, in 
Akten (as in ftn. 14), pp. 282-288; idem, Hist. of Sec. Educ. (as in ftn. 9), 
pp. 6-9, 218-220; idem, "L'organisation... (as in ftn. 18), $11-$14a. 


-113; lou, in 
28 J. Darrouzès, REB, 37, 1979, pp. 38-48, 97-113; M.N. Christodou ^ 
Epeteris (as in ftn. 1), XII, 1983, pp. 329-490, espec. 340-341: Byzantine 
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Manual of Family Law composed for the use of advocates in 
Cyprus between 1260 and 1306 on the basis of a Latin model (a 
summa notarie...), contain abstracts of Byzantine legal collections 
too (Procheiron, Synopsis Basilicorum Maior, etc.)??. The 
same fusion of Byzantine with Frankish legal ideas occurs in the 
Assises of the Cour des Bourgeois of the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem used in Cyprus in translation (in the Greek Cypriot 
dialect, 14th c.): the Syro-Roman Law Book, a source of Byzan- 
tine Law in the 13th-14th cc., influenced profoundly the Assises, 
whereas the Byzantine Jury Courts continued to function in the 
rural Greek bishoprics and the casali of the King's domain and 
the Latin Church, normally being run by Greek priests and 
notables. The Greek identity thus retained and growing was the 
spiritual force behind the unsuccessful attempt of the Cyprus 
Church in 1406-1412 to be re-admitted "secretly" into Orthodoxy 
through negotiations with the Patriarchate of Constantinople; the 
latter's rejection of the petition due to the long "latinisation" and 
"corruption" of the Cypriot clergy and people reflected part of the 
truth?! ; it ignored the crude necessity of superficial submission 
already recommended by the Patriarchate to the Cryptochristian 
moslemised Greeks of Bithynia??. It also ignored the contrary 


sources of the Treatise; Th. Papadopoullos, in Meletai kai Hypomnemata, I, 
PP. 1-142, espec. 33-62 for the Byzantine sources of another version; for 
avicarios: D. Simon, Zyprische Prozessprogramme, C.H. Beck, München, 
1973, p. 37 (1260-1306). 

29 D. Simon, ibid., pp. 3-8, 85-103; J. Maruhn, in Fontes Minores, IV, 
1976, pp. 218-255, espec. 218-225. 

30 P. Zepos, in Epeteris tou Kentrou Erevnes tes Istorias tou Ellenikou 
Dikaiou tes Akademias Athenon, XXIII, 1976(1978), pp. 123-141; N. 
Svoronos, Questions sur la situation sociale et juridique des Grecs Chypriotes 
pendant la domination franque, Athènes, XVe Congrès Intern. d'Ét. Byz. 
Rapports et Co-Rapports, V. Chypre dans le Monde Byz., 3. Droit et Institu- 
tions du Royaume de Chypre, 1976, pp. 1-17 passim; C.P. Kyrris, 'Bicameral- 
ism in Medieval Cyprus 1192-1489', Diptycha, V, 1991, pp. 127-129, 138- 
139, 142-146. 

31 Hill, op.cit., III, pp. 1085-1088; H. Hunger, Johannes Chortasmenos 
(ca. 1370-ca. 1436/37), Briefe, Gedichte und Kleine Schriften..., Wien, Osterr. 
Akad. der Wiss., Komm. für Byzantinistik, Inst. für Byz. der Univers. Wien, 
1969, pp. 17, 55, 79, 161-162; R.-J. Loenertz, Byzantina et Franco-Graeca, 
II, Roma, Storia e Letteratura, Racc. di St. e Testi 145, 1978, pp. 64-65; note 
the bishop of Limassol's refusal to join in the petition, having reached a stage 
of complete servility to the Latins. 
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process of growing hellenization of the Latin conquerors, noted in 
1438 by Aeneas Sylvius, and their frequenting Greek churches or 
attending services in two-aisle churches for mixed families be- 
longing to either of the two rites in both villages and towns. In the 
latter the powerful presence of the Greek bishops and the 
absenteeism and decline of the Latin led to the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion by the former (as well by Armenian, Jacobite and Nestorian 
prelates) over the Latin flock, which was forbidden by Sixtus IV 
in 1472. The Hellenising policy of Helena Palaeologina (82), who 
brought from the Peloponnese to Cyprus the strong Hellenic 
ideology of the philosopher Plethon and a suite of Greeks and 
received many refugees from Constantinople after its fall to the 
Turks (1453), contributed to this process; one of its illustrations 
was the use of Greek as the language of the treaty of 7 Sept. 1450 
between Cyprus and the Emir of Scandelore and in other official 
documents. Greek self-assertion was equally reflected in the 
claim, in 1446 7, of the Greek bishops of Cyprus and Rhodes that 
their representatives at the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438- 
1439) had refused to accept the Catholic doctrine and that it was 
the Catholics who had accepted the Greek Creed. Still, between 
1441 and 1447, other Cypriots had complained that the Latins 
were not carrying out their part of the bargain agreed at Florence 
and that the Latin clergy did not allow their Greek colleagues a 
share in the profits from marriages, burials, processions, etc., 
thus creating doubts as to the solidity of the Union signed at 
Florence. Both attitudes point to the distinctiveness of the Greek 
identity viewed from different angles. 

11. Most expressive of these angles are two out of many 
passages of L. Makhairas' Chronicle: his $158, in which he ob- 
seves that in the Lusignan period the Greek Cypriots "began to 
learn French, and their Greek became barbarous, just as it is to- 
day, when we write both French and Greek, in such a way that 
32 C.P. Kyrris, in Epeteris (as in ftn. 1), XII, 1983, p. 507. 

33 Hill, op.cit., III, pp. 1089-1097; Ap. Vacalopoulos as in ftn. 5; J.M. 
Hussey, op.cit., pp. 198-200, 204-206, 272-286; Ach. Aimilianides, in KS, 
III, 1939 (1940), pp. 77-108, espec. 96-97, 91-93f.; C.P. Kyrris, Hist. of Sec. 


Ed. in Famagusta (as in ftn. 9), pp. 1-20 passim, espec. 8-9f., 10-11f., 13- 
15f., 17-20. 
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no one in the world can say what our language is", and his $579, 
in which he puts the two faiths on an equal footing: "Now I am 
not condemning the Latins, but what is the need for a Greek to 
become a Latin? For should a good Christian despise the one faith 
and betake himself to the other? And do you, my reader, despise 
the former faith? Thibald was no heretic who became a good 
Christian [by becoming Latin]: the Latins derive from the 
Apostle [Peter]; the Greeks are a [true, veritable =] Catholic 
Church". The very fact that L. Makhairas, a contemporary of 
Helena Palaeologina, addressed here and throughout his Chron- 
icle, the Greek-speaking Cypriot Latins besides his main 
audience, the Greeks?^, together with his awareness of linguistic 
corruption end respect for Catholicism but attachment to Orthodo- 
xy, do illustrate the multi-dimensional tensions at work in Greek 
Cypriot society and the subtle accomodations imposed by them in 
its dramatic effort to preserve its Greek identity in a culturally 
"adulterated" environment, under a foreign régime greatly 
hellenised, with which people like L.M. collaborated in significant 
positions. Such people dressed in Western costumes appear as 
donors in Greek church and monastic wall-paintings and icons of 
a Westernising Byzantine style with Greek inscriptions perpetu- 
ating the Byzantine Greek identity and ideology of the Cypriots?°. 
The Universal Christian Ideal shared by them under Latin rule was 
obstinately Greco-Byzantine despite that rule and Byzantium's 
collapse. 





34 L. Makhairas, II, pp. 105-106, $579.1; P. Tivéev, in Byzantinobulgarica, 
V, 1978, pp. 155, 159-169, 172. 
35 A. Stylianou and J.A. Stylianou, The Painted Churches of Cyprus, 
Treasures of Byzantine Art, Trigraph-London for the A.G. Leventis Founda- 
tion, 1985, passim; D.T. Rice, The Icons of Cyprus, London, Courtauld Inst. 
Public. on Near Eastern Art no. 2, 1937, passim; and numerous publications in 
periodicals by Ath. Papageorghiou, etc. in RDAC, etc., in particular Ath. 
Papageorghiou, Icons of Cyprus, Nicosia, published by the Archbishopric of 
Cyprus, 1992. 
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ZUR GESCHICHTE DER BYZANTINISTIK 
JOHANNES IRMSCHER / BERLIN 


Daß die Beschäftigung mit der Wissenschaftsgeschichte eine 
produktive Kraft darstellt, um die wissenschaftlichen Aufgaben 
der Gegenwart mit größerer Effizienz lösen und solche in der Zu- 
kunft prognostizieren zu können, ist in unserer Gegenwart zumin- 
dest in den Sciences zum Allgemeingut geworden; aber auch in 
den philologisch-historischen Disziplinen setzt sich die Erkenntnis 
immer mehr durch, daß die Bestimmung des Weges in die Zukunft 
durch Vertrautheit mit dem in der Vergangenheit zurückgelegten 
Weg erleichtert wird. Die Geschichte des betreffenden Faches hat 
sich infolgedessen weithin bereits in den Rang einer Sonderdiszi- 
plin gerückt; ich erinnere nur an die Geschichte der Geschichts- 
wissenschaft oder an die Geschichte der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft. In beiden Fällen fehlt es nicht an selbständigen 
monographischen Darstellungen. 

Die Byzantinistik ist im Vergleich zur Geschichts- und zur 
Altertumswissenschaft eine junge Disziplin, die lange Zeit brauch- 
te, um einerseits ihre Identität zu finden und andererseits in ihrer 
Selbständigkeit anerkannt zu werden. Die Frage nach dem zeitli- 
chen und räumlichen Umfang der byzantinistischen Studien ist 
infolgedessen vorerst nur praktizistisch, keineswegs jedoch bereits 
definitorisch beantwortet. Wer aber die Geschichte der Byzanti- 
nistik studieren will, muß notwendigerweise zuvor bestimmen, 
was den Inhalt dieses Faches ausmacht. 

Die Byzantinistik beschäftigt sich, so würde ich definieren, als 
eine eminent historische Wissenschaft mit der ökonomischen, ge- 
sellschaftlichen, innen- und außenpolitischen Entwicklung des 
Reiches von Byzanz, dessen Metropole am 11. Mai 330 einge- 
weiht wurde und am 29. Mai 1453 in die Hand des türkischen Er 
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oberers fiel. Sie befaßt sich ferner mit der ım weitesten Sinne vei 
standenen Kultur von Byzanz, mit den politischen, juristischen. 
religiósen, philosophischen und künstlerischen Anschauungen 
und Institutionen der Epoche sowie den daraus erwachsenen 
künstlerischen, literarischen und wissenschaftlichen Leistungen 
mit EinschluB der materiellen und Alltagskultur. SchlieBlich 
schenkt die Byzantinistik dem Weiter- und Nachwirken sowie den 
Wechselbeziehungen der Kultur dieses Reiches, kurz gesagt dem 
byzantinischen Erbe, ihre Aufmerksamkeit. Es ist offenkundig, 
daß eine derartige Fülle unterschiedlicher Gegenstände, um erfaß- 
bar zu werden, der Arbeitsweisen und Methoden zahlreicher Diszi- 
plinen bedarf; die Herausbildung von Spezialfächern innerhalb der 
umfassenden Byzantinistik ergab sich daher mit Notwendigkeit. 
Neben den drei Hauptsäulen der Geschichte, Philologie und 
Kunstgeschichte steht eine Fülle von Spezialfächern, und es ist 
zweifellos ein Vorteil der Byzantinistik, daß sie trotz solcher Viel- 
falt das Bewußtsein ihrer Einheit zu bewahren vermochte, durch 
ihre Zeitschriften, durch die internationalen Byzantinistenkongres- 
se (seit 1924) und ihre internationale Assoziation (seit 1948). Die 
Beschäftigung mit der Geschichte der Byzantinistik kann erheblich 
dazu beitragen, diese notwendige Einheit zu bewahren. 

Eine monographische Darstellung der Geschichte der Byzanti- 
nistik gibt es noch nicht, lediglich Überblicke im Rahmen des 
Handbuchs von Otto Mazal (Graz 1989), der Einleitungen von 
Gyula Moravcsik (Budapest 1976) und Johannes Irmscher (Berlin 
1971), der großen Geschichtswerke (etwa von Georg Ostrogorsky 
oder A.A. Vasiliev). Pionierarbeit leistete auch in diesem Punkte 
der Altmeister Karl Krumbacher mit seiner biobibliographischen 
Übersicht (in seiner Literaturgeschichte, 2. Aufl. München 1897). 
Genannt seien ferner Ernst Gerlands Darstellung des Studiums der 
byzantinischen Geschichte (Athen 1934), Hans Georg Becks 
Abriß der Entwicklung der theologischen Byzantinistik (in seinem 
Handbuchband, München 1959), die Referate von 12. Internatio- 
nalen Historikerkongreß zum Thema "Le monde de Byzance dans 
la pensée historique de l'Europe à partir du XVIIe siècle” (im 
Jahrbuch der Österreichischen byzantinischen Gesellschaft 15, 
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1966) und nicht zuletzt die immer neu zum Lesen anregenden 
XGAikeç, Festgabe zum 11. Internationalen Byzantinistenkon- 
greB, München 1958. Nimmt man die zahlreichen Detailunter- 
suchungen, Arbeitsberichte und Nachrufe hinzu, so ergibt sich ein 
reiches Material, freilich Membra disiecta vorerst, für den zukünf- 
tigen Darsteller der Entwicklung der Byzantinistik. Dessen Auf- 
gabe ist freilich nicht leicht. 

DaB die Anfänge der Byzantinistik in Byzanz selbst liegen, da 
die Byzantiner ein Bewußtsein ihrer selbst zu entfalten vermoch- 
ten, das sich zuvórderst in historischen und philologischen Wer- 
ken niederschlug, ist unbestritten, die Parallelitüt zu der klassi- 
schen Philologie offenbar. Nach dem Fall von Konstantinopel 
freilich ist eine sehr unterschiedliche Entwicklung zu konstatieren. 
Die Byzanzphilologie verblieb über Jahrhunderte hinweg im 
Schoße der klassischen Studien und wurde vornehmlich von den 
Vólkern betrieben, die seit Renaissance und Humanismus die 
antike Tradition pflegten. Die Beschäftigung mit der byzantini- 
schen Geschichte dagegen war fast immer durch aktuelle Anlüsse 
gekennzeichnet. Die Türkengefahr weckte die Aufmerksamkeit für 
das Reich, das diesem Eroberervolk so lange widerstanden hatte. 
Handelsinteressen der Fugger sowie der franzósischen Kónige 
gaben weitere Impulse; in der neueren Zeit aber verband sich das 
Studium der byzantinischen Geschichte mit dem der Nationalge- 
schichte bei den Russen, bei den Südslawen, bei den Rumänen, 
bei Georgiern und Armeniern. Gleich aktuell waren die Anstöße, 
die zur Bescháftigung mit der byzantinischen Kirche führten; der 
rómische Katholizismus suchte die verlorene Kircheneinheit, der 
Protestantismus den Bundesgenossen gegen das Papsttum. Justi- 
nianisches Recht wurde seit dem 12. Jahrhundert zumal im Deut- 
schen Reich rezipiert, byzantinisches Recht bildete die Grundlage 
des Rechts der Balkanstaaten; Rechtswissenschaft, Rechtsge- 
schichte und Rechtspraxis gingen beide Male Hand in Hand. Für 
die Kunstforschung lag Byzanz lange auBerhalb der Aufmerksam- 
keit, bis die sogenannte byzantinische Frage im vergangenen Jahr- 
hundert die gesamte mittelalterliche Kunst als byzantinisch beein- 
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fluBt erkennen wollte; die Entdeckung der Ikonenmalerei wie über 
haupt der óstlichen Kunst für Liebhaber und Sammler vermittelte 
auch der Fachforschung bedeutende Impulse. DaB die reiche Palet- 
te philologisch-historischer Disziplinen, welche der Historismus 
des vergangenen Jahrhunderts hervorbrachte, soweit ein sach- 
licher Kontakt bestand, ihre Fragestellungen auch auf Byzanz 
richtete, ergibt sich ipso facto, ebenso wie weiter, daB die Vielfalt 
an Methoden, welche jenes und unser Sákulum entwickelten, auf 
die verschiedenen Zweige der byzantinistischen Studien nicht ohne 
Auswirkung bleiben konnte. 

Der Historiker der Byzantinistik, so mag unser Gedankenspiel 
gezeigt haben, steht einer Überfülle von Fakten ganz unterschiedli- 
cher Art gegenüber, einem Chaos gewissermaBen, das er in einen 
geordneten Kosmos überführen soll. Dabei bieten sich mehrere 
Ordnungsprinzipien an: 

1) das historische, beginnend mit der Entwicklung byzantinischen 
Bewußtseins bei den Byzantinern selbst, hingeführt bis zum 
Status der Gegenwart, 

2) das geographische, das die Darstellung nach den Ländern glie- 
dert, in denen byzantinistische Studien betrieben werden, 

3) das biographische, das seinen Gegenstand nach den Gelehrten 
einteilt, welche sich mit ihm befaßten, 

4) das inhaltliche, das von den Teildisziplinen ausgeht, wie wir sie 
vorhin kennzeichneten, 

5) das problemgeschichtliche, das die jeweils relevanten Frage- 
stellungen zum Ausgangspunkt nimmt. 

Es wird sichtbar, keines dieser Prinzipien allein vermag zu einer 
befriedigenden Lósung zu führen, jedes aber hat berechtigten An- 
spruch darauf, beachtet zu werden. Wahrscheinlich wird es am 
zweckmäßigsten sein, von der chronologischen Ordnung auszu- 
gehen und im Rahmen einer solchen Chronologie die übrigen Ge- 
sichtspunkte in entsprechender Form zu berücksichtigen. Daß im 
Idealfalle eine Geschichte der Byzantinistik im vollen Sinne in die 
Geistes- und Kulturgeschichte Europas integriert sein muß, ist 
ebenso offenkundig wie die Schwierigkeit, diese Aufgabe zu 
meistern. 
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Die klassische Altertumswissenschaft verdankt J.E. Sandys die 
Vorlage des Faktenmaterials ihrer Geschichte und besitzt in den 
Werken von Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff und Rudolf 
Pfeiffer von hoher Warte aus gegebene Darstellungen. George 
Sarton ist zum Wegbereiter der Geschichte der Naturwissenschaf- 
ten geworden. Die Entwicklung der Geschichtswissenschaft be- 
sitzt ihre Darstellungen von Wegele bis Croce und Fueter. Die By- 
zantinistik ist je lánger je nachdrücklicher aufgefordert, ihr Selbst- 
bewuBtsein und ihre Selbstbestimmung in gleicher Weise zu arti. 
kulieren. 


